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Ill 


THE  Public  received  the  two  preceding 
volumes  of  Obfervations  in  fo  candid  a 
manner,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  publiih 
a  third  and  a  fourth  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

As  the  bufinefs  of  my  life  has  been  to  ftudy 
and  endeavour  to  illuilrate  the  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  to  prefs  the  truths  contained  in 
them  on  the  heart,  many  other  Obfervations 
have  rifen  up  to  view,  in  looking  over  again 
the  books  I  had  before  examined,  as  well  as 
in  perufing  fome  I  had  never  feen,  when  I 
made  the  Obfervations  before  published* 

Sir  Philip  Muf grave ,  after  having  favoured 
me  with  the  perufal  of  Sir  John  Chardin's 
manufcript  notes  on  many  paffages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  moft  obligingly  fent  me,  (after  the  two 
firfl:  volumes  of  my  Obfervations  appeared,) 
the  three  tomes  of  his  Travels,  printed  in 
French,  at  Amfterdam,  1711,  which  furnifh- 
ed  me  with  confiderable  additions,  inferted  in 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes :  and  I  cannot 

a  2  but 
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but  make  my  very  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  Sir  Philip,  for  this  frefh  inftance  of  good- 
nefs. 

A  very  eminent  Member  cf  the  Vniverjity  of 
Cambridge ,  obtained  for  me  VinifauFs  account 
of  the  expedition  of  King  Richard  I.  to  the 
Holy-Land,  out  of  the  Univerfity  library, 
to  whom  alfo  I  acknowledge  myfelf  highly 
obliged,  for  this,  as  well  as  many  other  lite¬ 
rary  favours*  This  account  of  Vinifauf  was 
publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  old  Englijh  hijlorians ,  printed  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1687* 

Several  very  agreeable  remarks  were  com-* 
municated  to  me  by  a  very  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  Clergyman  of  this  county  of  Suffolk,  1 
moftly  indeed  relating  to  what  had  been  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  the  two  firft  volumes ;  but  they  have 
furnifhed  fome  materials  for  thefe  two  fuc- 
ceeding  ones.  I  would  here  return  my  very 
refpeCtfu!  thanks  to  this  gentleman,  and  am 
forry  I  am  not  at  liberty  diftin&ly  to  mention 
his  name. 

I  alfo  took  a  journey  to  London  fome  time 
ago,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  converfing 
with  two  perfons  on  matters  of  this  kind* 
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The  one  was  a  very  ingenious  and  friendly 
gentleman,  who  vifited  the  Eaft  in  1774"; 
he  very  obligingly  read  over  to  me  that  part 
of  his  Journal  which  related  to  the  Holy- 

Land,  and  alfo  communicated  fome  other 

/  ■ 

matters  he  recolledted,  about  which  I  en¬ 
quired,  but  which  were  not  fet  down  in  his 
memorandums.  The  other  was  Signior  Lu- 
Jignan ,  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Re¬ 
volt  of  All  Beyy  of  which  the  fecond  edition, 
made  ufe  of  by  me,  was  printed  at  London, 
in  1784,  who  not  only  had  anfwered  feveral 
queries  I  put  to  him  by  letter,  but  had  affured 
me  of  his  readinefs  to  communicate  any  far¬ 
ther  eclairciffements  I  might  want,  in  conver- 
fation,  if  I  came  to  London,  which  he  could 
not  fo  well  commit  to  writing,  as  being  a 
foreigner.  This  promife  he  very  kindly  ful¬ 
filled  ;  and  thofe  communications  were  very 
ufeful  to  fettle  fome  matters,  of  fuch  a  minute 
nature  as  not  to  be  met  with  in  books  of  tra¬ 
vels,  but  of  confiderable  ufe  to  accomplifh 
what  I  had  in  view.  It  gives  me  pleafure  to 
think  that  my  native  country,  the  land  of 

1  \  •» 

*  W,  Boylfton,  Efq.  of  London, 
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liberty  and  generality,  has  received  this  Eaft- 
ern  refugee  into  her  bofom,  who  appears  to  be 
not  only  a  man  of  ingenuity,  and  great  in¬ 
formation  as  to  Oriental  matters,  but  has,  I 
apprehend,  the  honour  of  being  defcended 
from  a  family,  of  which  one  wore  the  crown 
of  the  Cbriftian  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  feme 
centuries  ago,  and  others  have  fuffered  hard- 
fliips  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the 
faith  of  Jefus  \ 

Beiides  thefe  fources  of  information,  I  have 
confulted  a  variety  of  books,  as  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Co  me  printed  fince  my  firft  Obferva- 
tions ;  and  others  of  an  older  date,  but  which 
I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  confulting  at  that 
time.  It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  fet  down 
a  catalogue  of  them  here,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  travels  were  undertaken,  or  nearly 

fo* 

*  ■  -  *  ....  ^ 

-  /  ,  „  *  ,  ... 

8  So  Mofes  a  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refufed  to 
€c  be  called  the  fon  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  efteeming  the 
reproach  of  Chrift  greater  riches  than  the  treafures  of 
,  <c  iEgypt,  for  he  had  refpe£t  unto  the  recompence  of  re« 
a  ward.’*  Heb.  xL 
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Jtinerarium  Benjaminis,  in  feculo  i2mo,  Ludg.  Bat.  1633. 

Itinerarium  Sym.  Simeonis,  (an.  1322,)  c  cod.  MS.  in 
Bibliotheca  Coll.  Corp.  Chrifti,  Cantab.  aiTervato, 
Cantab.  1778. 

Voy.  de  Pietro  della  Valle,  (an.  1614,  &c>)  8  tom*  a 
Rouen,  1745. 

Voy,  into  the  Levant,  by  Henry  Blunt,  Lond.  1650. 

Doubdan,  Voy.  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  Paris,  1661,  4to. 

The  prefent  State  of  the  Jews,  more  particularly  thofe  in 
Barbary,  by  L.  Addifon,  Lond.  1675. 

Relation  of  a  Voyage  into  Mauritania,  by  the  Sieur  Ro¬ 
land  Frejus,  tranf.  from  the  French,  Lond.  1671. 

Account  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans, 
by  Jof.  Pitts,  4th  ed.  Lond.  1738, 

Voy.  de  l5 Arabic  Heureufe,  (1708,  1709,  1710,)  Ami 
i7i6« 

Journey  to  Mequinez,  under  Com.  Stewart,  in  1721,  by 
Windus,  Lond.  1725. 

Travels  in  feveral  Parts  of  Turkey,  TEgypt,  and  the  Holy- 
Land,  by  James  Haynes,  Lond.  1774. 

Dr.  Richard  Chandler’s  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  Oxford, 
1775,  4to. 

-  his  Travels  in  Greece,  Oxford,  1776,  410. 

Niebuhr,  Defcript.  de  l’Arabie,  Amft.  Sc  Utrecht,  1774, 
4to. 

— —  Voy.  en  Arabie  Sc  en  d’autres  Pays  circonvoifms, 
tome  ire  Amft.  Sc  Utr.  1776;  tome  sde,  1780,  4to, 

Irwin’s  Voy.  up  the  Red-Sea,  &c,  2d  ed.  1780. 

Major  Rooke’s  Travels  to  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  Felix, 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1784. 

Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  tranflated  into  Englifh, 

2  vol.  Lond.  1785, 
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Befides  fome  few  others,  which  are  feldom, 
if  ever,  cited.  To  which  might  be  added. 

Tales,  tranflated  from  the  Perfian  of  Inatulla 

\  \ 

of  Delhi,  2  vol.  London,  1768. 

* 

It  is  not  to  be  expedted,  that  thefe  two  vo¬ 
lumes  I  am  now  publifhing  fhould  ftrike  the 

r  >  _  j 

Reader  as  fenfibly  as  the  two  firft  :  the  charms 
of  novelty  mu  ft  be  much  abated  •  though  not 
quite  loft. 

They  relate,  in  general,  to  the  fame  topics 
as  the  preceding,  and  are  placed  under  the 
like  chapters,  though  I  have  numbered  the 
Obfervations  fo  as  to  make  one  feries  only, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  in  quoting  them. 

\  v  •  • 

But  though  thefe  Obfervations  are  placed 
under  the  fame  general  heads,  my  Reader  will 
find  they  are  not  merely  the  fame  as  before, 
only  farther  amplified ,  confirmed ,  or  corrected ; 
they  are  majl  of  them  quite  new ,  if  I  do  not 
mifcalculate,  and  may  not  only  be  read,  I 
would  hope,  with  fome  pleafure,  but  fome 
confiderable  degree  of  information,  as  to  mat¬ 
ters  not  before  at  all  touched  upon. 

In  collecting  thefe  remarks,  I  have,  from 
time  to  time,  met  with  feveral  things  in  books 
of  travels,  which  feemed  very  much  to  illuf- 
\  1  trate 
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trate  certain  paffages  of  the  Claffics  9  which 
were  either  paffed  over  in  filence,  or  very  un¬ 
happily  explained  by  modern  commentators 
of  the  Weft,  and  thofe  of  great  reputation, 
and  acknowledged  learning.  Several  of  thefe 
I  fet  down  in  papers  apart,  and  defigned  to 
have  placed  them  as  an  Appendix ,  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  of  thefe  volumes ;  but  as  the 
Obfervations  on  the  Scriptures  took  up  more 
room  than  I  expected,  I  have  feledted  a  part 
only  as  a  Specimen ,  to  fbow  how  agreeable  it 
would  be,  for  thofe  that  write  notes  on  the 
Claffics,  to  make  ufe  of  this  mode  of  illuf- 
trating  them ,  as  I  have  done  with  regard  to 
the  facred  writings.  This  Specimen  I  would 
place  at  the  clofe  of  this  Preface,  by  which 
means  the  two  volumes  will  be  of  much  the 
fame  fize. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  Claffics,  may  be 
applied  alfo  to  Jofephus  and  St.  Jerome . 

The  paper  relating  to  HeSlor  s  meeting  with 
Achilles  was  drawn  up,  on  the  particular  re¬ 
commendation  of  that  Suffolk  Clergyman  I 
was  fpeaking  oft  Indeed  the  notes  on  that 
paffage  in  Pope's  Homer  dernonftrate,  of  what 
•onfequence  the  mode  of  explaining  the  daf¬ 
fies 
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lies  I  am  now  recommending  would  be,  on 
many  occafions. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  w7ould  hope  I  have 
not  made  too  free  with  the  indulgence  of  the. 

y  . 

Public,  in  venturing  thefe  two  additional  vo¬ 
lumes  to  the  prefs ;  nor  in  adding  this  littlq 
Specimen  of  Ohfer  vat  ions  on  the  Clajjtcs . 

\  *  . 
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SHORT  SPECIMEN,  See. 


N*  1. 

MA I L  L  E  T,  in  his  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  the  body  for  interment 
in  /Egypt  *,  in  thefe  later  days,  after  having 
told  us,  that  the  embalming  of  antiquity  is  no 
longer  in  ufe  there,  informs  us,  that  how¬ 
ever  fomething  fomewhat  like  it  is  ftill  prac- 
tifed  at  times  in  that  country,  particularly 
with  regard  to  rich  perfons.  “  When  fuch 
“  fort  of  people  are  dead,  they  wafh  the  body 
fever al  times  with  rofe-water ;  they  after- 
“  wards  perfume  it  with  incenfe>  with  aloes t 
4€  and  a  quantity  of  other  odoriferous  fub- 
**  ftances,  of  which  they  are  not  at  all  Ipar- 
€€  ing ;  and  they  are  careful  to  ft  op  it's  natu- 
<c  ral  apertures  with  perfumed  cotton/' 

This  repeated  wafhing  of  the  body  with  a 
very  odoriferous  liquid,  (for  the  /Egyptian 
rofe-water  is  much  more  fragrant  than  our’s,) 
feems  evidently  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  make 
the  feent  more  rich  and  lafing  3  as  is  the 

*  Lett,  io,  p.  *8$. 
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adding  other  rich  perfumes  to  the  rofe-water* 
and  that  in  confiderable  quantities* 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  of  a  double  anointing 
of  the  bones  of  Patroclus ,  by  order  of  Achilles 9 
that  we  are,  I  £hould  imagine,  to  underftand 
a  paffage  of  the  Iliad >  which  is  thus  tranllated 
in  Pope’s  Homer. 

cc  Thcfe  wrapt  in  double  cauls  of  fat ,  prepare ; 
cc  And  in  the  golden  vafe  difpofe  with  care  : 

<c  There  let  them  reft,  with  decent  honour  laid, 

<c  ’Till  I  ftiall  follow  to  the  infernal  fhade. 
cc  Meantime  erect  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
u  A  common  ftrudture  on  the  humble  fands  ; 
a  Hereafter  Greece  forne  nobler  work  may  raife, 
u  And  late  pofteflty,  record  our  praife  V* 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  fat  was  defigned 
for  any  other  purpofe  than  to  render  the  bones 
more  agreeable ,  and  as  they,  it  is  well  known, 
afterwards  were  wont  to  perfume  them,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  this  fat  fubftance  might 
be  intended  to  convey  fame  fragrancy  to  the 
bones.  Homer  reprefents  the  body  of  Hedlor, 
in  this  fame  23d  Iliad*  as  anointed  with  rofe- 
oil :  by  one  of  their  deities  indeed ;  but  this 
fhows,  however,  that  he  was  not  a  ftranger 
to  the  method  of  communicating  fragrancy  to 
unctuous  matters*  by  infufing  fweet-fcented 
herbs  or  flowers  in  them.  Nor  was  it  an 
operation  of  fuch  difficulty,  as  to  require  the 
interpofition  of  a  deity.  The  wrapping  them 

'  *  *■  The  bones. 

%  K.ooi  roc.  ptv  u  ^vcsy}  Qiaht)  SWAaxi 
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in  cauls  of  fat  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
foon  rendered  them  naufeous  and  difguftful,  to 
a  very  high  degree  ^  and  it  was  foreknown, 
according  to  Homer ,  that  the  bones  of  Achilles 
were  in  a  little  time  to  be  mingled  with  thole 
of  Patroclus:  confequently  when  thefe  laft- 
mentkmed  bones  would  be  found  inveloped  in 
a  fubftance,  according  to  this  translation,  in  a 
ftate  of  great  putrefaction*  Nor  can  it  be 
well  conceived  why  juft  two  cauls  Should  be 
made  ufe  of,  if  they  were  the  cauls  of  the 
animals  whofe  other  parts  were  burnt  in 
the  funeral  pile.  But  if  we  fuppofe,  that  oil , 
or  animal  fat ,  was  fo  prepared  as  to  make  an 
odoriferous  ointment ;  and  the  bones  to  have 
been  twice  anointed  with  one  and  the  fame 
ointment,  as  the  modern  /Egyptians  walh  a 
dead  body  fever al  times  with  role-water ;  or 
anointed  with  two  different  forts  of  ointment, 
as  the  /Egyptians  perfume  a  dead  body  with 
incenfe,  and  aloes,  &c,  as  well  as  with  rofe- 
water,  mingling  their  different  odours  to¬ 
gether  :  in  either  cafe  Homer  might  reprefenp 
Achilles ,  as  directing  that  a  double  coating  of 
an  unftuous  nature  might  be  given  to  the 
bones  of  his  friend,  that  they  might  be  more 
richly  fcented,  and  the  perfume  remain  the 
longer ;  and  this  double  coating  may  very  well 
be  underftood,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  to 
have  been  termed  cauls,  covering  thofe  bones 
as  cauls  of  fat  do  the  bowels.  But  it  is  hard 
to  make  out  to  what  end  a  double  portion  of 
mere  melted  fat  Should  be  put  into  the  urn, 

3  fuppofing 
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fuppofmg  it  fo  purified,  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
uncorruptible ,  if  unmingled  with  matters  of  an 
aromatic  kind .  Cauls ,  however,  which  Pope 
mentions,  are  very  different  things  from  fat 
purified  with  care,  and  are,  I  apprehend,  lia¬ 
ble  to  great  putrefaction  in  a  little  time  \ 

And  now  I  am  writing  upon  this  fubjedt, 
and  having  fhown,  in  a  preceding  volume  % 
that  the  people  of  the  Baft  exprefs  their  re- 
fpeCt  to  bones  long  interred  by  mixing  them 
with  odoriferous  matters,  I  fhould  apprehend, 
that  fince  the  jews  were  wont  to  bury  their 
dead  with  fpices ,  when  untouched  by  fire  j  fb 
when  they  ufed  fire  to  deftroy  the  flefh,  which 
might  fometimes  happen,  particularly  in  the 
cafe  of  Saul,  and  refpeCt  was  afterwards  paid 
to  fuch  bones  a,  I  fhould  think  it  natural  to 
believe,  they  fomehow  perfumed  them.  At 
leaft,  that  if  the  men  of  JabeJh  Gilead  did  not 
pay  that  refpeft  to  King  Saul,  David  his  fuc- 
cefTor  did,  when  he  tranflated  his  bones  from 
Gilead  to  the  land  of  Benjamin  4,  along  with 
the  bones  of  Jonathan,  dear  to  David  as  Pa- 
troclus  to  Achilles .  The  dying  of  thofe  whofe 
bones  were  buried  along  with  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  was  highly  difgraceful, 
for  “  curfed  was  every  one  that  was  hanged 
<€  on  a  tree  f  but  it  was  expiatory ,  and  after 

*  The  precautions  prefcribed  by  Diofcorides,  lib.  2, 
cap.  88,  &c,  to  prepare  animal  fat  for  keeping  for  me¬ 
dical  purpofes,  fufficiently  fhow  this. 

*  Vol.  2,  ch.  6,  obf.  6o,  ed.  2*  *  I  Sam,  31.  12, 

4  2  Sam.  21.  12,  13,  14, 
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the  atonement  was  made,  it  might  not  be 
improper  to  pay  fome  honour  to  thefe  vic¬ 
tims  :  their  being  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of 
Kijh  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  honour, 
as  well  as  the  tranjlation  of  the  bones  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  j  if  it  was,  it  is  by  no  means 
unnatural  to  fuppofe  they  were  buried  with 
perfumes ,  liquid  or  dry,  fince  as  the  cuftom  of 
the  Jews  was  fo  to  bury  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  fo  facred  hiftory  informs  us,  it  was 
pradtifed  by  them  as  early  as  the  days  of  King 
Afa,  2  Chron.  xvi.  13,  14,  in  the  fourth  ge- 
ration  from  David,  nor  can  we  well  fuppofe 
that  this  was  the  firft  beginning  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  which  obtained  among  the  Jews,  of  ap¬ 
plying  perfumes  to  the  dead. 
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As  it  is  more  than  poffible  that  fome  readers 
may  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  fleep- 
ing  in  the  porch  of  a  tent  fhould  be  more  fafe* 
for  ids  concealment  from  the  eyes  of  vifitors,  than 
fleeping  in  the  tent  itfelf ;  I  have  thought  that 
the  tranfcribing  the  Baron  deTotfs  account,  of 
the  tent  of  the  cham  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  whom 
he  attended  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  might 
ferve  for  a  good  note  on  that  paflage  of  the  24th 
Iliad  ,  in  which  Achilles  directs  where  King  Priam 
fhould  fleep,  in  order  to  be  moil  fecure  from 
difcovery,  after  Achilles  had  agreed  to  accept 
a  ranfom  for  the  body  of  Hedlor . 

Vol.  III.  b  “  With 
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£C  With  that,  Achilles  bad  prepare  the  bed, 
cc  With  purple  foft,  and  (baggy  carpets  fpread ; 
cC  Forth ,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their  way, 
cc  And  place  the  couches,  and  the  cov’rings  lay. 
u  Then  he  :  Now  father  deep,  but  deep  not  here. 
cc  Confult  thy  fafety ,  and  forgive  my  fear, 

<c  Led:  any  Argive  (at  this  hour  awake, 
a  To  afk  our  counfel,  or  our  orders  take) 
u  Approaching  fudden  to  our  open’d  tent, 

*c  Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent. 

&  *  #  *  *  * 

*  *  #  #  #  #  * 

<c  Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent 
“  The  old  man’s  fears,  and  turn’d  within  the  tent 
u  Where  fair  Brifeis,  bright  in  blooming  charms, 
u  Expects  her  hero  with  defiring  arms. 
a  But  in  the  porch  the  king  1  and  herald  reft, 
tc  Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wand’ring  in  their  bread. 

The  Baron’s  account  of  the  tent  of  the 
prince  of  the  Crim  Tartars  follows. 

A  light  paling,  which  eafily  can  be  pack- 
“  ed  and  unpacked,  forms  a  little  circular 
“  wall  of  four  feet  and  an  half  high.  It’s  two 
extremities,  kept  near  three  quarters  of  a 
ei  yard  diftant,  make  the  entrance  into  the 
“  tent.  A  fcore  of  fmall  rods,  which  join 
at  the  upper  ends,  and  at  the  lower  have 
€<  a  leathern  ring,  by  which  they  hook  to  the 
paling,  form  the  dome,  and  fuftain  the 
<£  roof ;  which  coniifls  of  a  cowl,  or  cover- 
*c  ing  of  felt ,  that  defcends,  and  fpreads  over 
t£  the  walls,  which  are  lined  alfo  with  the 
“  fame  fluff.  A  girdle  includes  the  whole, 
and  fame  earth.  Or  fnow,  thrown  up  round 

8  Priam. 
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ie  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  prevents  the  air 
“  from  penetrating,  and  makes  it  perfectly 
“  folid,  without  mail  or  cordage.  Others, 
“  of  a  nicer  conftrudtion,  have  the  cones  cir- 
“  cularly  open  at  the  top,  which  apertures 
“  give  paffage  to  the  fmoke,  permit  fires  to  be 
“  lighted  in  the  tents,  and  render  them  in- 
“  acceflible  to  the  intemperance  of  the  mo  ft 
“  rigorous  climate. 

.  “  The  tent  of  the  cham  was  of  this  kind, 
“  but  fo  large ,  that  more  than  fixty  people 
“  might  commodioufly  fit  round  a  wood-fire. 
“  It  was  lined  with  crimfon  ftuff,  furnifhed 
tc  with  fome  cufhions,  and  had  a  circular 
carpet.  Twelve  fmall  tents ,  placed  round 
“  that  of  the  prince,  for  the  ufe  of  his  of- 
cers  and  pages ,  were  comprifed  within  a 
“  circumference  of  felt  fi  ve  feet  high  Y’ 

The  Tartar  princely  tent  is  defigned  for  a 
guard  againft  very  fever e  cold ,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fharp  when  de  Tott  attended  the 
cham ;  the  tent  of  Achilles  was  defigned  for 
a  much  more  temperate  climate .  This  laft 
was  alfo  not  intended  to  be  frequently  moved . 
Thefe  two  circumftances  undoubtedly  occa- 
fioned  fome  variations  :  the  tent  of  Achilles 
appears  to  have  been  more  folidly  conftrufted, 
without  a  covering  of  felt,  but  it's  roof  thatch¬ 
ed ,  and  probably  no  fire  Ipndled  within  the 
royal  apartment.  But  it  fhould  feem,  in  other 
refpedts,  there  was  a  great  refemblance.  The 

*  Memoirs,  part  2,  p.  153,  154, 
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oiiicc,  into  which  Priam  ftraight  went,  anfwered 
the  chum  $  apartment ,  which  would  hold  fixty 
people.  Both  were  furrounded  with  a  paling 
of  confiderable  extent;  that  of  the  Greek  much 
the  moft  folid.  Both  had  a  number  of  f mall 
diflinffi  apartments  for  the  ufe  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  :  thofe  that  flept  in  them  were  faid  by 
Homer  to  deep  sv  Upo^pofico  which  Pope  has 
rendered  the  porch.  They  were  called  Atixccu, 
which  exprefies  their  warmth ,  whether  in  con- 
tradiftindtion  from  the  fituation  of  thofe  that 
flept  in  the  open  air,  but  within  the  inclo- 
fure,  as  many  of  them  probably  did,  or  from 
fome  other  caufe,  we  need  not  enquire/  The 
Ji. re  for  cookings  probably,  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  inclofure.  Underftood  after  this  manner, 
the  account  in  the  original  Greek  is  fuffi- 
ciently  plain. 

Nor  is  it  only  after  this  manner  that  the 
late  cham  of  Tartary  had  his  own  private 
tent  formed,  with  it’s  appurtenances ;  but 
Thevenot  gives  us  a  fimilar  account,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  bafhaw  of  /Egypt  was 
encamped,  when  he  was  leaving  his  govern¬ 
ment1;  and,  what  is  more,  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man  faw  the  Grand  Signior  encamped,  in 
much  the  fame  manner  in  general,  though 
with  more  magnificence,  on  the  fhore  of  that 
very  country  where  Achilles  had  his  tent  placed, 
and  not  very  far  diftant  from  the  fpot.  “  Be- 
“  hind  his  tent  was  another,  but  very  fmall, 

*  Trav,  in  the  Levant,  part  i,  p.  148. 
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“  ferving  as  a  retreat  *,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance 
tc  from  it  were  four  others,  being,  as  it  were, 
“  the  bed-chambers  of  the  Grand  Signior  and 
“  his  fons 


N°  III. 

Having,  in  another  place,  endeavoured  to 
illuftrate  that  palfage  in  Ezekiel,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  talking  of  the  Jewi£h 
people  about  that  prophet,  by  the  walls  and 
in  the  doors  of  their  houfes 3 ;  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  friend  has  thought,  the  like 
conliderations  may  ferve  to  elucidate  a  paf- 
fage  in  Homer ,  and  has  wifhed  I  would  not 
forget  it  in  the  prefen t  work. 

The  paffage  he  has  pointed  out  is  in  the  22d 
Iliad,  and  relates  to  the  foliloquy  of  He  cl  or, 
while  waiting,  with  apprehenfion,  for  the 
coming  of  Achilles ,  which  accordingly  ter¬ 
minated  in  Heft  or  s  death.  He  deliberates 
whether  he  fhould  meet  him  unarmed,  and 

<c  What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  vengeful  foe, 
cc  But  woman-like  to  fall,  and  fall  without  a  blow  ? 

«  We  greet  not  here,  as  man  convening  man, 

C£  Met  at  an  oak ,  or  journeying  o’er  a  plain ; 
cc  No  feafon  now  for  calm  familiar  talk, 
iC  Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  ev’ning  walk.” 

Pope’s  Homer. 

1  Such  an  one  might  have  ferved  for  the  lodging  of 
Brifeis.  1  Vol.  i,  ch.  15,  p.  212,  213.  3  Obferv. 

on  divers  Paffages  of  Scrip,  vol.  1,  ch*  1,  obf.  6. 
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make  propofals  of  reftitution,  &c,  but  con¬ 
cludes  that  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  vain. 

There  is  fome  deviation  here  from  the 
literal  fenfe  of  the  original,  which  has  been 
thought  coniiderably  obfcure,  as  appears  by 
the  following  note  on  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  of  the  above  citation.  44  The  words  are 
44  literally  *  thefe,  4  There  is  no  talking  with 
44  Achilles,  from  an  oak,  or  from  a  rock ,  [or 
44  about  an  oak  or  a  rock,]  as  a  young  man 
44  and  maiden  talk  together /  It  is  thought 
44  an  obfcure  paffage,  though  I  confefs  I  am 
44  either  too  fond  of  my  own  explication  in 
44  the  above-cited  verfes,  or  they  make  it  a 
44  very  clear  one.  4  There  is  no  convening 
44  with  this  implacable  enemy  in  the  rage  of 
44  battle ;  as  when  fauntering  people  talk  at 
44  leifure  to  one  another  on  the  road,  or  when 
44  young  men  and  women  meet  in  a  field/  I 
44  think  the  expoiition  of  Eufathius  more  far- 
44  fetched,  though  it  be  ingenious ;  and  the  re - 
44  fore  I  muff  do  him  the  juftice  not  to  fup- 
44  prefs  it.  4  It  was  a  common  practice/  fays 
44  he, 4  with  the  heathens,  to  expole  fuch  chil- 
44  dren  as  they  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
44  educate.  The  places  where  they  depofited 
44  them,  were  ufually  in  the  cavities  of  rocks, 
44  or  the  hollow  of  oaks:  thefe  children  be- 
44  ing  frequently  found  ajid  preferved  by 
44  ftrangers,  were  faid  to  be  the  offspring  of 
44  thofe  oaks  or  rocks  where  they  were  found. 
44  This  gave  occaiion  to  the  poets  to  feign 
44  that  men  were  born  of  oaks,  and  there  was 

44  a  famous 
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“  a  famous  fable  too  of  Deucalion  and  Pyr- 
“  rha  s  repairing  mankind  by  calling  Jiones 
“  behind  them.  It  grew  at  laft  into  a  pro- 
“  verb,  to  fignify  idle  tales  ;  fo  that  in  the 
“  prefent  paffage  it  imports,  that  Achilles 
“  will  not  lifien  to  fuch  idle  tales  as  may  pafs 
“  with  filly  maids  and  find  lovers ,  &c.’  ” 

He  adds,  “  Eufiathiu/s  explanation  may  be 
“  corroborated  by  a  parallel  place  in  the 
“  Odyjfey  •>  where  the  poet  fays, 

it  Ov  yap  ano  ^vo<;  even  7ra,y\ca(pccl& y  act  cctto  7 rsrfvg* 

“  The  meaning  of  which  paiTage  is  plainly  this, 

“  E ell  me  of  what  race  you  are,  for  undoubtedly 
“  you  had  a  father  and  a  mother ;  you  are  not , 
cc  according  to  the  old  jlory ,  defended  from  an 
“  oak  or  a  rock.” 

Here  I  would  remark,  that  Hecl-or  was  de¬ 
liberating  about  a  matter  of  the  highelt  con- 
fequence  to  himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  could  not  naturally,  I  fhould  think, 
be  fuppofed  to  refer  to  fuch  an  idle  tale.  The 
explanation,  however,  by  the  celebrated  mo¬ 
dern  translator  is  neither  diftindl  enough,  nor 
does  it  feem  to  give  us  the  exact  thought.  I 
fhould  fuppofe  lledlor  is  not  reprefented  as 
referring  to  the  fauntering  converfation  of 
lovers,  with  little  or  no  meaning  ;  but  to  the 
friendly  intercourfe  of  perfons  meeting  under 
an  oak  or  a  rock ,  ftrangers  to  each  other,  but 
with  the  mod;  benevolent  intentions  on  both 
fides,  and  perhaps  with  mutual  advantage  and 
benefit. 

b  4  Shade 
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Shade  is  in  common  fought  for  by  Orien¬ 
tal  travellers  when  they  reft.  They  are  wont 
to  take  their  repafts,  and  often  to  fleep  in  it, 
when  fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  weather : 
and  the  fhade  of  rocks  and  trees  is  mentioned 
on  fuch  occafions.  So  the  fifhermen,  in  whofe 
barque  Monfieur  Doubdan  and  his  companion 
were  paffengers  going  from  Tyre  to  Sidon, 
went  afhore  with  them,  between  thofe  two 
cities,  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  very  large 
and  deep  cavern ,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves  of  the  fea ;  there 
they  cooked  their  fifh  ;  and  there  they  found 
many  Turks ,  Moors,  and  Arabs,  ( people  of  all 
colours,)  of  whom-  fome  were  enjoying  their  re - 
pofe  and  the  frejh  air  on  the  find,  others  were 
drefing  their  provifons  among  thefe  rocks,  others 
were  Jmoking  tobacco ,  notwit hfanding  the  danger, 
which  was  fo  apparent,  by  the  falling  of  large 
majfes  of  the  rock  from  time  to  time  :  but  they 
are  wont  frequently  to  ajfemble  there ,  on  account 
of  a  fpring  of  exceeding  good  water  in  that 
place  \ 

So  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in 
Greece,  tells  us,  a  Turk  is  fometimes  j'een  fquat - 
ting  on  his  hams,  in  the  fade,  by  the  door  of  his 
houfe ;  or  in  a  group,  looking  on  his  horfes  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  feafon  on  the  green  corn  z ;  and  in  a 
fucceeding  page  (p.  62)  he  fays,  that  they  re¬ 
paired  to  a  goat  f  land,  where  the  peafants  killed 
and  roafed  a  kid  for  his  flipper,  after  which 

a  Vo y.  de  la  Terre- Sainte.  p.  541,  542* 
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he  laid  down  to  Jleep  in  the  lee  of  an  huge  bare 
rock  \ 

And  as  they  not  only  fit  in  the  entrances 
of  their  houfes,  but  in  the  fhade  near  their 
doors,  and  eat  and  deep  under  rocks,  fo  they 
eat  and  deep  under  trees  too  that  are  thick 
and fpreading .  Dr.  Chandler  gives  an  ac¬ 
count,  in  the  fame  volume,  of  taking  his  re¬ 
paid  under  an  olive-tree  in  full  blodbm  a ;  of 
his  eating  of  a  roafted  kid  under  a  fpreading 
vine 3,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  Troy  once  flood  of  people’s  dieltering 
under  plane-trees  after  a  fcorching  ride  \  I 
do  not  recoiled:  that  Chandler  mentions  oaks 
in  particular,  but  as  they  choofe  thofe  trees 
that  are  mojl  Jhady,  the  thick  oaks,  as  they  are 
called  in  Scripture 5,  mud  have  been  made 
ufe  of,  when  they  happened  on  them,  as  com^- 
monly  as  any  trees.  Homer  himfelf  mentions 
the  taking  a  repad:,  by  the  harveft-men  of  a 
prince,  under  an  oak  \  So  the  ancient  Jews 
are  reprefented  as  fitting  under  oaks,  in  their 
journeying  7.  ' 

Doubdan  complains  of  his  meeting  with 
fome  incivility,  from  fome  of  thofe  that  were 
afiembled  under  the  rocks  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon  •  but  if  that  was  not  more  in  appre- 
henfion,  owing  to  his  timidnefs,  than  in  rew 
ality,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  wont  to  be 

1  P.  162.  2  P.  161.  3  Trav.  in  Ana 

Minor,  p.  31.  4  P.  21.  5  Ezek.  6.  13. 

6  II.  18.  559.  7  1  Kings  13.  14;  to  which  may  be 

added  Judges  6.  11. 
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unfociabky  when  they  take  their  repofe  under 
the  trees  and  the  rocks,  but  very  willingly 
admit  or  join  the  company  of  other  travellers. 
So  Dr.  Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in 
Afia  Minor,  that  fome  families  that  were  fit¬ 
ting  beneath  fome  trees ,  by  a  rill  of  water,  in¬ 
vited  them  to  alight,  and  partake  of  their  re- 
frefhments,  faluting  them  when  they  met  k 
In  another  place  he  fpeaks  of  fome  Turks 
corning  to  them,  and  joining  their  company, 
one  of  whom  defined  fome  wine  :  when  he 
took  his  turban  from  his  head,  kiffed  it,  and 
laid  it  afide ;  and,  after  drinking,  replaced  it 
with  the  fame  ceremony  \ 

Such  intercourfes  were  wont  then  to  be 
friendly,  and  might  not  unfrequently  be  bene¬ 
ficial  :  by  the  intelligence  they  might  com¬ 
municate  to  one  another ;  by  an  exchange  of 
provifipns,  to  the  advantage  of  both  ;  or  by 
making  fome  other  agreements  which  might 
be  ufeful  to  both  parties.  But  Hector  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  could  not  expeft  to  meet  with 
Achilles  in  the  like  friendly  manner,  and  to 
fettle  any  fuch  beneficial  arrangements  with 
him,  as  people  often  did  that  met  under  a 
rock,  or  fome  fhady  tree,  to  refrefh  themfelves 
when  heated  with  journeying. 

The  particle  cltto ,  which  is  tranflated  in 
this  note  from  and  about :  fro?n  an  oak  and 
from  a  rock ;  or  about  an  oak  and  about  a 
rock ;  fignifi.es,  I  fhould  apprehend,  on  ac - 

*  P.  250.  2  P.  201. 
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count  of,  or  fome  thing  of  that  kind  :  “  There 
“  is  no  room  to  exped;  to  talk  with  Achilles* 
i(  in  the  like  friendly  manner  as  when  peo- 
“  pie  meet  each  other  on  account  of  fame 
rock,  or  fome  tree,  which  they  happen 
upon  in  travelling,  whofe  fhade  invites 
tc  them  to  repofe  themfelves  fome  time  under 
them 

The  fame  reafons  that  induce  travellers  to 
take  their  refrefhment,  and  to  converfe  to¬ 
gether  under  trees  and  rocks,  muft  have  in¬ 
duced  the  Grecian  lovers  to  do  the  like* 
when  they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  freely 
converting  together,  as  it  teems  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Horner ,  though  fuch  freedoms  are 
not  now  allowed  in  Greece,  any  more  than 
in  the  reft  of  the  Eaft.  Accordingly  Dr.  Shaw 
informs  us,  where  the  Eaftern  youths  can  take 
the  liberty  with  the  other  fex,  as  they  can 
with  their  concubines,  they  are  wont  to  at¬ 
tend  them  with  wine  and  mufic  into  the  fields, 
where  we  are  fare  they  fit  not  expofed  to  the 
fun,  but  in  fome  place  of  fhade;  juft. as  he 
fays,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  the  Arab  in  ' 
thofe  countries  doth  nothing  all  the  day  long, 
but  loiter  at  home,  fmoke  his  pipe,  and  repofe 
himfelf  under  fome  neighbouring  fhade  A 

N°  IV. 

1  The  praepofition  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  New 
Teft.  Matt.  13.  44,  ch.  18.  7,  John  21.6,  and  elfewhere. 

z  P.  234.  u  There  are  feveral  Turkijh  and  Moorijh 
u  youths,  and  no  final  1  part  likewife  of  the  unmarried 
u  foldiers,  who  attend  their  concubines,  with  wine  and 
cc  nmfic,  into  the  fields;  or  elfe  make  themfelves  merry 

a  at 
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N°  IV. 

Though  a  fchool-boy  might  think  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  tranflating  the  words  of 
Sceparnio,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Rudens  of 
Plautus ,  after  having  been  told  that  the  wind 
he  refers  to  was  a  very  violent  one : 

\ 

«  - Omnis  de  tedto  deturbavit  tegulas : 

<c  Illuftrioris  fecit,  feneftrafque  indidit 

So  violent  indeed  the  youth  would  fay,  “  as 
**  that  it  forced  off  all  the  tiles  from  the 
“  roof :  made  the  windows  more  lightfome, 
ic  and  even  formed  new  ones  yet  one  more 
knowing,  and  habituated  to  compare  one  thing 
with  another,  might  have  heard  that  the  roofs 
of  the  Eaftern  houfes  are  wont  now  to  be 
flat,  and  ufed  for  walking  upon,  &c,  were  fo 
in  the  days  of  Plautus,  and  long  before  his 
time*;  and  for  that  purpofe  are  made  of 
ftrong  mortar,  fo  prepared  as  quickly  to  af¬ 
firm  the  hardnefs  of  Jione  %  or  other  very  firm 
and  folid  materials ;  I  fay,  fuch  an  one  might 
be  furprifed  that  Plautus  fhould  reprefent  the 
covering  of  an  Eaftern  houfe  as  blown  off  by 

<c  at  the  tavern ;  a  practice,  indeed,  exprefsly  prohibited 
u  by  their  religion,  but  what  the  neceffity  of  the  times, 
cc  and  the  uncontroulable  paffions  of  the  trangreffors, 
u  oblige  thefe  governments  to  difpenfe  with.” 

1  A6t.  i.  i.  v.  5,  6.  1  2  Sam.  n.  2,  Neh.  8* 

16,  &c.  3  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  206. 

the 
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the  wind,  and  fhould  even  fuppofe  it  v/as 
formed  of  reeds : 

t 

<c  Quin  tu  in  paludem  is,  exficafque  arundincSj 
<c  Qui  pertegamus  yillamr  dum  fudum  ’ft  V* 

There  is  however  a  paffage  In  Irwin's  Travels 

up  the  Red-Sea,  that  perfectly  removes  the 

difficultv.  It  is  that  in  which  he  defcribes 
* 

the  houfe  in’  which  he  and  his  companions 
were  lodged  at  Coiire.  “  One  of  the  prefent 
<(  fubjedts  of  our  appreheniion  is,  that  the 
“  houfe  we  live  in  will  not  laft  our  time, 

<c  fhould  the  caravan  meet  with  further  de- 
<c  lays.  The  rafters  are  of  the  date- tree, 

“  and  inftead  of  plank  or  tiles,  the  floor  is 
<c  compofed  of  rufhes  laid  clofe  together.  On 
€i  this  loofe  fand  is  placed,  and  over  all  the 
tc  coarfe  mats  of  the  country.  Materials  of 
“  this  fort  mu  ft  have  a  wonderful  elafticity 
“  in  them;  and  every  ftep  we  take  is  at- 
tended  by  an  universal  tremor  of  the  houfe. 

“  Neither  would  a  Arranger  imagine  that  we 
€<  were  better  provided  in  regard  to  the  rooj\ 

(€  This  is  formed  of  nothing Jironger  than  ruftoes , 

“  on  which  ft  ones  are  heaped \  to  prevent  their 
*c  being  fc uttered  by  the  winds.  But  in  this 
“  fettled  climate  the  native  requires  no  defence , 

**  but  againfl:  the  rays  of  the  fun ;  thunder 
and  lightning  being  almoft  unknown  to 
“  him  ;  and  even  rain  a  very  uncommon  vN 

*  A6t.  i.  2.  v.  34,  35. 

“  fitor. 
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((  fitor.  By  the  accounts  of  the  inhabitants, 
“  no  rain  has  fallen  at  Cofire  for  thefe  three 
fC  years  paft  ;  nor  does  it  ever  exceed  a  fflower 
“  or  two,  when  it  comes.  Of  this  the  ftruc- 
€C  ture  of  their  remaining  houfes  is  an  un~ 

queftionable  proof ;  for  being  rebuilt  with 
C£  mud ,  and  half  thatched  with  rujhes ,  one  day 
<£  of  rain  would  mix  them  with  their  mother 
££  earth  Y* 

Colire  was  a  fea-port  town  in  Upper  fEgypt, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Red-Sea  ;  Plautus  lays  his 
fcene  on  the  fea- coaft  of  a  country  adjoining 
to  fEgypt,  where  it  rains  but  feldom,  though 
perhaps  fomevchat  oftener  than  at  Colire.  We 
may  then  reafonably  believe  that  the  houfe  of 
Sceparnio’s  mailer,  fuppofed  to  be  a  perfon 
indeed  of  fome  figure,  but  in  a  Hate  of  exile, 
and  confequently  affliction,  was  not  much 
better,  if  at  all  more  fecurely  built,  than  that 
at  Colire  in  which  they  were  lodged,  which 
we  are  told  was  the  heji  in  the  town,  though 
little  better  than  an  Englifh  barn  2. 

If  built  after  the  manner  of  this  houfe  at 
Cofire,  it  is  not  furpriling  that  the  ruffles,  or 
reeds  and  Hones  which  covered  it 3,  fflould  be 
blown  off  and  fcattered,  and  that  it  fflould 
become  neceffary  to  procure  more.  Being 
built  too  of  mud,  or  clay,  as  Sceparnio  de- 

1  P.  144.  a  P.  122. 

3  Tegulae  here  not  fignifying  tiles  excluhvely ;  but  the 
things,  whatever  they  were,  that  covered  the  houfe,  which 
here  were  reeds,  with  fomething  heavy  to  keep  them 
down, 
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fcribes  it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only  the 
lattice-work  and  {butters  of  the  windows  were 
blown  down,  and  by  that  means  the  windows 
made  more  lightfome ;  but  that  holes  fhould 
be  made  too  in  the  clay  walls,  which  Scepar- 
nio  jocofely  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
windows.  His  mailer  even  compares  them 
to  the  holes  of  a  fieve  k 

Though  then  Plautus  painted  with  very 
ftrong  and  coarfe  colours,  his  reprefentation 
of  the  effedts  of  a  violent  ilorm  of  wind  on  an 
houfe  in  Gyrene ,  on  the  fea-ffiore,  however 
ludicrous,  is  not  at  all  unnatural,  but  perfect¬ 
ly  conformable  to  the  defcription  of  Irwin : s 
hotel  at  Colire. 

The  editor  of  the  Dauphin  edition  takes 
no  notide  of  this  difficulty,  ariling  from  the 
mention  of  reeds  in  the  cafe  of  an  Eaftern 
houfe,  unlefs  Patrick  has  curtailed  his  notes  ; 
and  he  makes  the  light  thrown  into  the  houfe 
to  refer  to  the  blowing  off  the  tiles,  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  roof  %  inffead  of  referring  that  ex  - 
preffion  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  fhutters, 
or  perhaps  the  lattice-work  from  the  windows, 
both  of  which,  it  is  very  well  known,  are 
commonly  uled  in  the  houfes  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  making  the  windows  more  lightfome 
will  appear  in  a  ftill  ftronger  light,  if  it  fhould 

1  Aft.  i.  2. 

a  Illuftrioris  fecit.]  Id  eft,  fecit  aedes  ciariores,  de- 
Jedtis  teguiis,  '■ 

be 
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be  fuppofed  they  were  clofed  with  fome  femi- 
tranfparent  fubftance.  This  fuppolition  is  by 
no  means  necejjary9  but  might,  poffibly,  be 
meant  by  Sceparnio.  Thus  Niebuhr,  in  the 
2d  tome  of  his  voyages  in  the  countries  near 
Arabia,  gives  this  account  of  the  houfes  of 
Bombay,  which  he  vifited  in  his  Eaftern  tour  \ 
“  The  English  (there)  make  ufe  of  glafs  in 
€C  their  windows  ;  where  there  is  no  glafs 
“  they  ufe  very  thin  {hells,  enchafed  in  wood- 
£C  work,  in  rows,  which  make  thofe  apart- 
ments  very  obfcure.  However  thefe  win- 
“  dows  are  better  in  the  time  of  rain,  than 
lattices  of  wood  or  iron,  or  fhutters,  as  the 
firft  do  not  entirely  keep  put  the  rain,  and 
**  the  lad:  prevent  the  light  entering  into  the 
apartments. ” 

N°  V.. 

I  had  occafion,  in  a  preceding  volume juft 
to  touch  on  the  vats  ufed  in  the  Eaft  for 
making  their  cheefe ;  I  would  here  fet  down 
Dr.  Shaw's  account  of  them  more  diftindtly, 
as  affording  a  proper  comment  on  a  paffage 
of  Tibullus ,  of  which  the  Doftor  has  taken  no 
notice,  though  he  has  frequently  referred  to 
claffic  writers  in  other  cafes. 

The  paffage  of  Tibullus  is  in  the  3d  elegy 
of  his  2d  book. 

*  P.  3.  *  Vol.  i,  ch.  4,  obf.  13. 

u  Ipfe 
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u  Ipfe  Deus  folitus  ftabulis  expellcre  vaccas^ 

“  Et  potiim  feffas  .ducere  fluminibus  ; 
u  Et  mifcere  novo  docuifTe  coagula  laete, 

((  Lacteus  &  miftis  obriguifle  liquor. 

<c  T  unc  jif cella  levi  detext  a  efi  vimine  junc'l , 
u  Raraque  per  nexus  eft  vi.a  facta  fero.” 

Have  any  of  the  editors  of  Tibullus  fur- 
nifhed  fo  inftrudtive  a  note  on  thefe  lines,  as 
the  following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Shaw’s 
Travels  1  ?  “  Here  the  Jheep  and  the  goats 

*c  contribute  alfo  to  the  dairies ,  particularly 
in  the  making  oi  cheefe .  Inftead  of  run - 
net ,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they 
turn  the  milk  with  the  flowers  of  the  great- 
tc  headed  thijlle ,  or  wild  artichoke  ;  and  put-* 
ting  the  curds  afterwards  into  jmall  hafkets 
made  with  rufhes ,  or  with  the  dwarf  palm, 

*(  they  hind  them  up  clofe,  and  prefs  them.” 

The  cheefe- vat  of  Barbary ,  and  that  of  Ti-* 
lullusy  feem  to  be  perfectly  the  fame ;  and 
Dr.  Shaw  at  the  fame  time  fhows,  that  the 
Roman  poet  has  very  properly  ufed  the  plural \ 
when  he  fpoke  of  their  way  of  coagulating 
milk,  fince  they  ufe  a  greater  variety  than  our 
dairy- women  do — not  only  r linnet,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  wild  artichoke9  to  which  may  be 
added  churn-milk ,  which,  according  to  de  la 
Roque.4,  is  ufed  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs . 

*  P.  i68,  quarto  ecL  %  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine. 

p.  200.  -  '  .  • 
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N°  VI. 

There  was  a  fort  of  cups  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  called  murriney  which  were 
reckoned  extremely  precious  by  them  :  fo  much 
fo,  that  the  modefty  of  Auguftus  was  rendered 
indifputable,  according  to  Suetonius  \  by  his 
retaining  only  one  murrine  cup  at  the  taking 
Alexandria  in  iEgypt,  of  all  the  royal  utenlils 
there,  and  his  foon  after  melting  down  all  the 
veffels  of  gold,  even  thofe  of  moil  common 
ufe. 

The  editor  of  the  Dauphin  edition  of  Sue¬ 
tonius,  has  given  us  a  note  of  confiderable 
length  upon  this  paffage.  In  it  he  tells  us, 
that  Pliny  believed  the  murra,  out  of  which 
thefe  cups  were  formed,  was  a  foney  which  he 
ranked  among  the  other  precious  Jlones ;  that 
Seneca  and  Martial  feem  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  opinion  :  but  that  Jofeph  Scaliger  was 
induced,  by  a  paffage  of  Propertius,  to  believe 
that  the  murra  was  the  matter  of  which  our 
porcelain  veffels  are  formed.  The  doubt  feems 
to  remain  ftill  in  the  minds  of  the  learned,  who 
appear  to  be  rather  inclined  to  the  notion  en¬ 
tertained  by  Pliny :  for  Ainfworth,  in  his  very 
accurate  Dictionary,  explains  the  word  murra 
in  thefe  terms  :  “A  ftone  of  divers  colours, 
“  clear  as  cryftal,  of  which  they  made  cups 
€(  to  drink  in,  or,  as  fomey  porcelain  difhes.” 


*  Auguftus,  §  71. 
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The  palfage  in  Propertius9  which  led  Sea- 
liger  to  believe  porcelain  was  meant,  is  as 
follows  : 

a  Seu  quae  palmiferae  mittunt  venalia  Thebae, 
u  Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  co6ta  focis.” 

Lib.  iv.  EL  5,  v.  25,  26, 

Four  things  are  evidently  fuppofed  by  Pro¬ 
pertius  in  the  laft  line— that  thefe  murrine 
vefiels  were  earthen  ware,  or  the  production 
of  pottery ;  that  they  were  extremely  precious ; 
that  this  valuable  matter  was  generally,  if  not 
always,  fo  far  as  he  knew,  formed  into  cups  - 
and  that  he  believed  them  to  have  been  made 
in  Parthia . 

One  thing  that  may  have  inclined  many  of 
the  learned  to  fuppofe  thefe  murrine  cups  were 
not  porcelain ,  may  have  been,  it’s  being  much 
more  commonly  called  china ,  or  china  ware  : 
being  fenhble  that  the  knowledge  that  the 
Romans  had  of  the  remote  countries  of  the 
Eaft  did  not  reach  to  China,  or  near  that 
country ;  and  fuppofing  that,  'till  very  lately, 
the  art  of  making  porcelain  was  no  where 
known  but  in  the  Chinefe  empire. 

Propertius  however  fuppofes,  thefe  murrine 
cups  were  made  by  the  potters  of  Parthia * 
Sir  John  Chardin  has  informed  us  according¬ 
ly,  that  very  fine  porcelain  was  made  in  Per- 
fia,  in  the  laft  century ;  and,  as  he  elfewhere 
tells  us  the  Perfians  are  not  very  ready  at 
adopting  modern  arts  \  we  have  reafdn  to  be- 

*  Voyages,  tome  2,  chap.  17. 
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lieve  this  was  an  ancient  manufacture  among 
‘  them  ;  and  from  this  paffage  of  Propertius, 
we  may  believe  it  was  as  old,  at  leaf!:,  as  the 
time  of  An  gift  ns. 

The  account  this  eminent  traveller  has 
given  us  of  the  Perfian  porcelain,  is  in  the 
2d  tome  of  his  Travels  in  French,  p.  80  and 
81,  and  is  to  this  purpofe.  Enamelled  veffels, 
or  porcelain  ?  is  one  of  their  mojl  beautiful  manu¬ 
factures .  It  is  not  confined  to  one  particular 
part  of  Per/ia .  The  mojl  beautiful  of  their 
porcelain  is  made  at  Chiras,  the  capital  of  that 
province ,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
provinces  of  that  country  by  the  name  of  Perfia, 
properly  fo  called  •>  at  Metched,  the  capital  of 
BaCtriana ;  at  Yefd,  and  at  Kirman,  in  Cara- 
mania ;  and  in  particular  in  a  town  of  Cara- 
mania  called  Zorende.  The  earth  of  which 
thefe  vejfels  are  made  is  a  pure  enamel ,  within 
as  well  as  without ,  like  the  Chinefe  porcelain . 
Ids  grain  is  as  fine ,  and  it  is  as  tranfparent ,  fo 
that  that  of  Perfia ,  oftentimes ,  cannot  be  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  from  that  of  China.  That  of  Perfia 
even  fometimes  excels  the  Chinefe  porcelain ,  if  s, 
varnifh  is  fo  exquifite .  This,  however ,  is  to  be 
tinder  food  not  of  the  Old  China ,  but  the  New « 
In  the  year  1666,  an  ambafi'ador  of  the  Dutch 
Eafi -India  company ,  having  brought  many  things 
of  value ,  to  prefent  to  the  Perfian  court ,  and 
among  the  ref l  fifty  fix  pieces  of  old  Chinefe  por¬ 
celain,,  when  the  king  faw  them  he  fell  a  laugh¬ 
ing ,  afiking  with  an  air  of  contempt  what  they 
were .  It  is  f aid  that  the  Dutch  frequently  mix 
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Perjian  porcelain  with  that  of  china  in  what 
they  fend  to  Holland .  ....  workmen,  in 
this  manufactory,  attribute  the  beauty  of  the 
colours,  in  this  kind  of  ware,  to  the  water  that 
is  made  ufe  of ,  feme  kinds  of  water  making  the 
paint  run,  while  others  do  not  produce  fuch  an 

effeCl . The  Perjian  porcelain  rejijls  fire, 

fo  as  not  only  to  admit  the  making  water  to  boil 
in  it,  but  vejfels  for  boiling  are  made  of  it.  It 
is  fo  hard,  that  mortars  are  made  of  it  for 
grinding  colours,  and  pounding  other  things,  and 
moulds  for  making  bullets.  The  materials  of 
which  this  beautiful  porcelain  is  made,  are  glafs 
and  finall  pebbles  found  in  rivers,  ground  very 
finall,  with  a  little  mixture  of  earth. 

Porcelain  is  not  made  in  the  Indies.  What 
is  confumed  there  is  all  imported,  either  from 
Perfia,  or  Japan,  or  China,  and  the  other  king* 
doms  between  China  and  Pegu.' 

He  adds  to  the  account  a  ftory  that  is 
current  in  Perfia,  and  which,  if  true,  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  abilities  of  the  potters  of 
that  country.  It  feems  it  was  fa'id  there, 
that  the  potters  of  the  city  of  Tezd,  in  Cara- 
mania,  fent  one  day  to  the  potters  of  1 '(pa ban, 
as  it  were  in  defiance,  a  porcelain  veffel  which 
would  hold  a  dozen  pounds  ( or  pints J  of  water , 
and  weighed  only  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce . 

Parthia  and  Perfia  mean  the  lame*  or  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  empire  |  they  then  that  read  this 
account  of  Chardin,  will  not  wonder,  that 
precious  veflels  of  this  kind  fhould  be  brought 
to  /Egypt,  and  known  among  the  Romans  y 
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and  will  fee  that  Pliny  was  not  mifinformed* 
when  he  defcribes  thefe  veftels  as  brought  from 
Caramania,  for  though  this  ware  is  made  now 
in  other  parts  of  that  empire,  yet  moft  of 
the  towns  he  diftinCtly  mentions  are  in  Cara - 
mania ,  and  the  moft  curious  workmen  in  that 
manufactory,  it  feems,  refide  there  ftill. 

How  Pliny  came  to  be  lefs  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  that  fubftance,  of  which  thefe 
precious  veftels  were  formed,  than  an  elder 
writer,  at  the  fame  time  a  poet,  who  only 
mentions  them  occafionally,  while  Pliny  was 
a  profeffed  naturalift,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  enquire  curioufly  into  matters  of  this  fort, 
is  extremely  aftonifhing ;  and  does  no  honour 
to  his  care,  in  making  enquiries  concerning 
thofe  matters  about  which  he  wrote. 

The  Dauphin  editor  of  Suetonius  feems  to 
have  been  as  unacquainted  with  any  manu¬ 
factory  of  this  kind  in  the  Eaft  now,  except¬ 
ing  in  China,  as  Pliny  himfelf. 

We  may  however  juft ly  fuppofe,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  that  thefe  pieces  of  ancient  Parthian 
porcelain  were  not  beautified,  as  now,  with 
curious  paintings,  reprefenting  flowers ,  human 
figures ,  landfcapes ,  &c,  for  then  Pliny  could 
hardly  have  fuppofed  thefe  cups  were  made 
of  natural  ftpne ;  no,  though  he  might  have 
feen  thofe  Mocha  ftones,  in  which  fuch  curi¬ 
ous  ramifications,  and  odd  figures  appear,  as 
fometimes  feem  to  ^efemble  landfcapes,  por¬ 
celain  like  that  of  our  times  muft  have  ap¬ 
peared,  to  him,  to  have  been  artificial 

l  '  — -  -  jt 
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It  Ihould  feem  then,  that  their  beauty  con- 
fifted  in  the  livelinefs  of  the  refpe&iye  co¬ 
lours  that  appeared  in  each  cup,  like  thofe  of 
our  coloured  veffels  of  glafs  f  or,  at  moft,  in 
the  curious  ftreaks  of  two  different  colours 
in  one  and  the  fame  cup,  as  there  appear 
Jlrata ,  or  v'eins9  of  different  colours  in  the 
onyx ,  black,  or  brown  and  white. 

On  account  of  which  likenefs  perhaps  it  is, 
that  Propertius  elfewhere  calls  the  onyx  mur~ 
rines 

Et  crocino  nares  murrheus  ungat  onyx  V* 


N°  VII. 

* 

Horace  fuppofes  the  flefh  of  goats,  fed  upon 
vines,  was  the  moft  delicious  of  any  of  that 
kind  of  food : 

.  '  f 

Vine  a  fubmittit  capreas  non  Temper  edules.” 

Sat.  lib.  ii,  fat.  4,  v.  43, 


u  The  vine-fed  goats  not  always  lufcious  fare. 

Francis* 


The  Dauphin  commentator  only  cites  a 
paffage  here  from  Virgil ,  in  which  he  fpeaks 
of  the  fondnefs  of  goats,  Iheep,  neat- cattle, 
&c,  for  the  leaves  and  young  fhoots  of  vines, 
which  were  therefore  to  be  carefully  fenced 
about.  But  fuch  Jhort  Jtolen  repafts  could 

8  Lib.  3,  El.  10,  v.  22. 

c  4  not 
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not  be  fuppofed  to  make  any  great  alteration 
in  the  flavour  of  their  flefh,  or  to  occafion 
their  being  chofen  for  {laughter  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

A  paflage  from  Dr.  Richard  Chandler's 
Travels,  in  the  Lefier  Alia,  would  furnifli  a 
much  better  note  on  this  line  of  Uorace9  in 
which' he  fpeaks,  with  fome  furprife,  of  his 
finding  fome  vineyards  Jlill  green ,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Qftober,  belonging  to  a  town  fitu- 
ate  on  an  hill  between  Aiafaluck  and  Scala 
Nova;  whereas,  he  informs  us,  about  Smyr¬ 
na,  the  leaves  were  decayed ,  or  f  ripped  by  the 
camels  and  herds  of  goats,  which  are  admitted 
to  browfe  upon  them  after  the  vintage  \ 

The  vineyards  then,  it  feems,  are  the  in¬ 
tended  paftures  for  goats  in  autumn,  and 
might  be  fuppofed  to  afford  a  fort  of  food, 
that  made  their  flefh  more  delicious  than  the 
common  herbage  of  the  fields.  But  this  me¬ 
thod  of  fattening  them  does  not,  it  feems^  al¬ 
ways  anfwer.  •  ;  ' 

N°  VIII. 

The  greafy  water ,  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
the  fecond  fa  tire  of  his  fecond  book %  as  given 
to  his  guefts  by  NaeVius,  a  man  of  the  moft 

*  P.  142. 

*  V.  68,  69, 

— — Nec  fic  ut  fimplex  Nasvius,  imffam 

Convivis  prsebebit  aquam.  Vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

parfimonious 
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'  s 

parfimonious  turn,  has  not  been  well  explain¬ 
ed  by  commentators,  but  is  capable  of  a  clear 
explanation  from  books  of  travels. 

The  editor  of  the  Dauphin  edition  explains 
this  iinBam  aquam  of  water  that  was  muddy , 
or  mixed  with  fomething  filthy  when  taken 
up ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  it  rather  refers 
to  an  oilinefs ,  that  the  water  contracted,  from 
it’s  being  fetched  in  uncleanly  leather  bottles . 

The  Perfians,  according  to  Sir  John  Char¬ 
din,  ufe  leather  bottles ,  and  find  them  of  fer- 
vice  to  keep  water  frefh,  efpecially  if  people 
are  careful  to  moiften  them,  when  they  travel, 
wherever  they  meet  with  water.  To  this  he 
adds,  that  the  water  doth  not  tajle  of  the  leather , 
for  that  they  take  that  off,  by  caufing  tt  to  hn - 
bibe  r  off -water,  when  it  is  new ,  and  before 
they  make  any  ufe  of  thefe  veffels .  And  that 
formerly  the  Perfians ,  according  to  report ,  per¬ 
fumed  thefe  leather  veffels ,  in  which  they  carry 
their  water,  when  they  journey ,  with  mafic ,  or 
with  inccnfe , 

But  though  the polite  Per  fans  take  fuch  care 
of  their  water-veifels,  all  in  the  Eaft  are  not 
fo  exadt  now  ;  and  we  may  believe,  therefore, 
all  among  the  old  Romans  were  not  fo  very 
careful.  Irwin ,  I  remember,  complains  of 
fome  water,  which  was  fetched  for  him  from 
the  mountains  near  Cofire,  in  the  Upper 
iEgypt,  and  on  the  fhore  of  the  Red- Sea, 
and  which  water  was  efteemed  better  than 
that  drank  in  common,  by  the  people  of  that 
town,  from  a  fpring  that  was  nearer  them ; 

but 
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but  this  water,  fetched  from  the  mountains, 
he  complains,  had  an  oily  difagreeable  tafle, 
from  the  jkins  having  been  newly  foaked  in  this 
difgujifiil  liquid ,  to  prevent  their  leaking .  In 
the  fucceeding  page  he  obferves,  that  the 
Arabs ,  whofe  bujinefs  it  is  to  keep  the  Jkins  in 
order ,  are  too  lazy  to  attend  to  the  cleanlinefs  of 
the  infdes  of  them . 

That  the  ancient  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  goat-Jkin  bottles ,  is  evident  from  two  lines 
of  Virgil  \ 

*  ,  .  >v\  4  - 

- -  pocula  Iseti 

Mollibus  in  pratis  un£tos  faliere  per  litres.” 

t  ' 

The  circumftajices  clearly  determine,  that 
they  were  leather  bottles ,  which  were  oiled  on 
the  outlide,  to  make  them  more  llippery,  and 
more  likely  to  caufe  thofe  to  fall  that  hopped 
upon  them.  Whether  thefe  were  in  general 
ufe  among  the  old  Romans,  or  the  ufe  of 
them  confined  to  their  peafantry,  we  need  not 
flay  to  enquire. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  it  neceflary  to 
oil  thefe  water-veflels,  among  the  Arabs ,  from 
time  to  time,  muft  in  fome  degree  have  obliged 
the  Romans  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  remedy  ; 
which  the  parfimonious  Naevius  might  as  lit¬ 
tle  attend  to,  as  the  people  of  Cofire.  This 
clearly  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word 
m3  am. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  applying  Eaftern  culloms 
8  Geor.  ii.  v.  383,  384. 

to 
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to  the  Clafiics,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  is 
fufficiently  proved  by  a  flip  of  this  very  inge¬ 
nious  tranflator  of  Horace,  who  gives  us  this 
note  on  a  paflage  of  the  lecond  epiftle  of  his 
fecond  book  :  “  The  ancients  carried  their 
■c  money  in  a  purfe  tied  to  their  girdles ,  from 
€i  whence  we  find  in  Plautus,  Sedlor  Zona-* 
*c  rius ,  a  cut-purfe whereas,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  prefent  purfes,  in  the  Levant, 
are  not  tied  to  their  girdles,  but  a  part  of  the 
girdle  itfelf :  fC  They  are  made  to  fold  feveral 
“  times  about  the  body  5  one  end  of  which 
“  being  made  to  double  back,  and  fewn  along 
“  it’s  edges,  ferves  them  for  a  purfe,  agreeable 
<c  to  the  acceptation  of  the  '(avy  in  the  Scrip- 
tures  Y’  He  might  have  added,  and  of  the 
Roman  writers* 

.  -  " ,  ,■  0  •>, 

N°  IX. 


Obfervations  made  by  travellers,  into  the 
Eaft,  may  be  thought  to  place  a  remarkable 
paflage  of  Perfius  in  a  better  light,  than  has 
been  done  by  all  the  notes  upon  it,  in  the 
Variorum  edition  of  that  writer. 

The  paflage  I  refer  to  is  in  the  5th  fatire 
of  Perfius  • 

-  *■  ■  1 

^  .  .  .  ?  *  .  *  .  o  .  .  .  .  At  cum 

Herodis  yenere  dies ,  un&aque  feneflra 


-  P,  227* 
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5C  Difpofita  pinguem  nebulam  vomuere  lucernes , 
c<  Portantes  violas^  rubrumque  amplexa  catinum 
<c  Cauda  natat  thynni,  tumet  alba  Fidelia  vino : 
a  Labra  moves  tacitus >  recutitaque  fabbata  palles.” 

Ver.  179 — 184, 

The  fir  ft  remark  I  would  make  is,  that  as 
the  lighting  up  of  many  lamps  is  frequent 
in  thole  countries,  in  times  of  great  rejoicing, 
fo  among  the  Jews  it  feems  to  have  been  done 
with  fuch  profufion,  when  they  celebrated  the 
feaft  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  gofpel  of  St,  John,  ch.  x.  22* 
that  from  thence  it  fhould  feem  to  have  de¬ 
rived  it’s  diftinguilhing  appellation,  being  call¬ 
ed  (P&T0C ,  or  the  Feaji  of  Lights* 

That  feaft  of  dedication  mentioned  by  St. 
John,  or  the  folemnity  called  (puT<z± was.  observ¬ 
ed  in  confequence  of  an  appointment  of  Judas, 
the  Maccabee,  and  of  the  body  of  the  Jews  at 
that  time,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
1  Macc.  iv.  59.  “  Moreover  Judas  and  his 

^  brethren,  with  the  whole  congregation  of 
€C  Ifrael,  ordained  that  the  days,  of  the  dedi- 
“  cation  of  the  altar  fhould  be  kept  in  their 
feafon  from  year  to  year,  by  the  fpace  of 
eight  days,  from  the  five  and  twentieth, 
day  of  the  month  Cafeu 3  with  mirth  and 
iC  gladnefsT 

Jofepbus ,  indeed  x,  when  he  gives  an  account 
of  this  feftival,  and  tells  us  it  was.  called  (para, 

8  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  12,  cap.  7,  §  7,  ed.  Haverc. 

would 
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would  fuppofe  it  derived  it’s  name  from  the 
darknefs  of  affliction's  being  turned  into  joy. 
But  this  is  confidered  as  an  unnatural  refine¬ 
ment  by  the  learned ;  more  efpecially  as  it  is 
well  known,  and  appears  by  the  Talmud,  that 
through  the  eight  days  of  this  folemnity  many 
lights  were  wont  to  be  fet  up  in  or  about  their 
houfes  \  From  whence  it  was  natural  to  de¬ 
nominate  the  feftival  lights ,  in  the  plu¬ 

ral  ;  whereas,  if  the  explanation  of  Jofephus 
had  been  juft,  it  fhould  rather  have  been 
called  tjte,  or  light ,  in  the  Angular  a. 

2.  This  feftival  of  the  Jews,  diftinguiihed 
from  others  among  them  by  the  name  of  the 
Feajl  of  Lights,  and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  by  much  the  moft  remarkable  for  ids 
illuminations ,  was  obferved  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  Cafeu ,  which  anfwers  to  the 
firft  part  of  our  December ,  and  by  their  inters 
calations  might  be  confiderably  later,  which, 
in  that  country,  is  not  too  early  for  violets , 
wdiich  Juvenal  fuppofes  were  ufed  as  an  ad-> 
ditional  ornament .  For  Dr.  Ruftell,  fpeaking 
of  Aleppo,  which  lies  more  to  the  north  than 
Jerufalem,  and,  as  I  have  elfewhere  fhown,  it’s 
productions  not  earlier ,  tells  us,  that  the  feve - 
rity  of  the  winter  there  lajls  but  forty  days , 
which  they  call  Maarbanie,  beginning  from  the 

*  Vide  not.  in  loc. 

4  So  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  when  that  mighty  revo¬ 
lution  happened  in  their  favour  in  the  time  of  Mordecai, 
£t  is  faid  in  the  Septuagint,  Tot?  lao&tQt?  eyejrzlo  <}>£1X 
gj  EvtpfQGWM' 

1 2th 

■  .  v.  .  > 
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1 2  th  of  December*  and  ending  the  20th  of 
January.  Narciftufes ,  he  adds,  are  in  flower 
during  the  whole  of  this  weather ,  and  hyacinths 
and  violets,  at  the  lateft,  appear  before  it  is 
quite  over  \ 

Their  lamps,  then,  at  the  feaft:  of  dedica¬ 
tion,  though  it  was  celebrated  in  the  depth  of 
winter ,  might,  at  Jerufalem,  be  adorned  with 
violets ;  though  I  Ihould  apprehend  the  violet 
makes  not  it's  appearance  about  Rome  ’till 
fome  weeks  after,  in  which  country  Perlius 
wrote. 

This  then  fhows  Perlius  is  fpeaking  of  this 
Jewifh  feaft  as  celebrated  in  fludeea,  not  at 
Rome ,  or  any  where  near  there. 

3.  It  is  very  poffible,  that  the  Maccabee 
feftival  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  and  the 
commemorating  the  inauguration  of  Herod 
the  Great,  might  be  blended  together,  at  the 
time  to  which  Perfius  refers  ;  nor  are  we 
without  an  inftance  of  a  limilar  nature,  in 
later  times,  in  the  Eaft. 

Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us,  that  the  Perflans 
obferve  only  three  religious  feaflms  with  great 
folemnity ,  and  one  civil feftival ,  which  is  that  of 
New -Tear s  Day .  But  if  they  obferve  but  one$ 
they  do  it  very  folemnly .  The  celebration  of  it 
holds  three  days ,  and  hi  fome  places ,  particularly 
at  court ,  eighty  beginning  exactly  at  that  point 
of  time  that  the  fun  enters  Aries.  They  call 
this  feftival  Naurus  Sultanie,  that  is7  the  Royal 


8  P.  12,  13. 
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or  Imperial  New  Year,  diftinguijhing  it  from 
their  ecclejiafiical  New-Tear  s  Day .  "The  an¬ 
cient  Persians  obferved  very  folemnly  the  days 
when  the  fun  came  to  each  of  the  two  folftices , 
and  two  equinoxes  ;  but  more  particularly  that 
of  the  fpring  equinox ,  becaufe  of  ids  bringing 
on  pleafant  weather .  The  fefival  held  eight 
days .  Ids  obfervance  continued  'till  the  time 
that  the  Mohammedans  became  mafters  of  Perfia, 
who  introducing  a  new  epocha ,  and  a  new  way 
of  computing  time ,  the  ancient  cufiom  of  folem- 
nizing  the  firjl  day  of  the  year  fenjibly  declined , 
and  at  length  totally  ceafed :  people  being  dif- 
inclined  to  the  obfervation, from  a  difike  to  the 
old  religion  of  the  country ,  which  they  fuppofed 
made  a  religious  feftival  of  the  firft  day  of  the 
year ,  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  which  appeared 
therefore  an  idolatrous  practice  to  the  followers 
of  Mohammed ,  who  abhorred  all  forts  of  rejoicing 
therefore  on  that  day .  Things  remained  in  this 
fate  till  the  year  4 75  %  when  Jelaleldin  *  com¬ 
ing  to  the  crown  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  the  aftronomers  of  the  country  took  that 
occafion  to  reprefent  to  him ,  that  it  was  an  in¬ 
ter  p  oft  ion  of  Providence,  directing  that  his  com¬ 
ing  to  empire  fould  happen  on  the  firft  day  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  ancient  form  of  com¬ 
putation,  that  Jo  he  might  re-eftablifh  a  cuftom 
that  had  been  obferved  for  many  ages  in  that 

*  Of  the  Mohammedan  ,  computation,  and  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1082. 

z  D’Herbelot  would  have  called  him  Gelaleddin.  Bib, 
Orientale,  art.  Neurouz, 

country . 
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country.  The  afronomers  added ,  that  if  he 
Jhould  re-efiablijh  this  fejiival  of  the  folar  New- 
Year’s  Day,  it  would  be  fomething  particular , 
as,  according  to  an  ancient  cufiom  of  the  Perfans , 
who  reckoned  the  years  by  the  reign  of  their 
kings ,  the  beginning  of  his  reign  would  be 
the  firft  day  of  the  folar  year.  Phis  prince 
was  p leafed  with  the  propojal,  and  re-efiablifhed 
the  ancient  fejiival  of the  Royal  New -Tear s  Day, 
which  has  been  Jblemnized  ever  Jinc-e  with  pomp 
and  acclamations 

Here  we  fee,  the  coinciding  of  the  time  of 
a  prince’s  coming  to  the  crown  with  a  re¬ 
markable  day  in  the  year,  was  fufficient  not 
merely  to  add  great  fplendour  to  an  old  ob~ 
fervance,  but  to  revive  it  after  it  had  been 
quite  extinguifhed,  and  give  it  a  permanent 
eftablilhment.  In  like  manner,  if  the  day  in 
which  the  Romans  conferred  royalty  on  Herod, 
and  fettled  it  fo  that  it  long  continued  in  his 
family,  happened  at  the  time  that  the  Jews 
celebrated  their  Feaft  of  Lights,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Perjius  the  illuminations  in 
Judasa,  and  particularly  at  Jerufalem,  were  of 
the  moft  fplendid  kind.  Herod  affedted,  it  is 
well  known,  great  pomp,  and  engaged  in  great 
expences,  to  make  the  nations  round  conceive 
an  high  notion  of  his  magnificence .  According¬ 
ly  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Great. 

In  this  view,  it  can  be  no  wonder*  that 
Perjius  fuppofes,  that  many  old  Romans  who 

*  Voy,  tome  i,  p.  171,  172, 

•>  ■*,  • 
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*  /  •  f  * 

fat  funning  themfelves,  and  talking  over  the 
fghts  they  had  feen  in  their  younger  years, 
/hould  mention  with  rapture  the  jewiih  illu¬ 
minations  at  which  they  had  been  prefent, 
when  travelling  in  Judsea,  or  ferving  in  the 
army  there,  for  fuch  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
fpirit  of  the  paffage  ; 

<c  ... - -  Noftra  ut  Floralia  poflint 

<c  Aprici  meminifle  fenes :  quid  pulchrius  ?  at  cum 

Herodis  venere  dies, — .  -■  ■■  — j 

figr  sir 

vpf  VR  *  vP» 

u  Labra  moves  tacitus ,  recutitaque  fabbata  pallet” 

While  one  of  thofe  old  gentlemen  the  poet 
fpeaks  of  was  admiring  the  feafts  of  Flora, 
and  faying  what  could  be  more  beautiful ; 
another  reminded  him  of  Herod's  illumina¬ 
tions ,  when  your  lips,  faid  he,  moved  with 
jilent  admiration ,  and  you  were  pale  with  af* 
tmiflment  at  thofe  feftivals  of  the  circum- 
cifed. 

The  commentators  indeed  underftand  this 
paffage  in  a  very  different'  manner.  Lubin 
fuppofes  the  noifelefs  motion  of  their  lips, 
was  upon  the  occafion  of  a  filent  offering^hp 
the  prayers  of  fuperfition  ;  and  the  learned 
Cafaubon  himfelf  apprehends,  the  words 
mean  the  frequenting  the  Jewffh  Profeuchasp 
and  their  praying  each  by  themfelves  with  a 
low  voice.  Can  this  be  the  meaning  of  Per •* 
Jius  ? 

I  do  not  know,  that  any  of  the  learned 
have  been  able  to  determine  precifely  the  day 
Vol.  III.  d  of 
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of  Herod’s  inmiguratim*  or  the  day  when  he 
was  declared  king  of  Judaea,  but  in  general 
it  has  been  upderliood  to  have  been  in  the 
winter -time\  at  which,  time  the  Feaft  of  Lights 
was  celebrated.  They  might  then,  very  pro¬ 
bably,  coincide,  as  I  have  been  fuppofmg; 
and  if  they  did,  no  one  will  wonder  that  this 
double  festival  was  obferved  with  the  greateft 
fplendour,  ip  the  tipie  of  fuch  a  prince  as 
Herod . 

The  words  may  pofjibiy  fignify  nothing 
more  than  when  the  days  came  in  which 
the  Jews,  the  fubjedls  of  Herod,  were  wont  to 
rejoice  with  making  illuminations  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  there  wrill  be  found  much  greater 
energy  ip  the  words,  if  we  confider  them,  as 
Qafaubon  has  done,  as  figaifying  the  days,  as 
they  annually  returned*  when  Herod  was 
made  king  of  Judgea,  and  which  were  cele- 
bra  ted  from  time  to  time  by  his  admirer  s 
with  great  rejoicings  \  Some,  we  know, 
Wgre  fo  warmly  attached  to  him  as  to  be  from 
thence  called  Hero  diems. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  illumina¬ 
tions  were  made,  and  to  which  the  word  dij- - 
fojitee  in  this  palfage  refers,  may  be  illuftrated 
probably  by  the  modern  ufages  of  the  Eaft. 

.  . .  •  *  -p-v 

2  Vide  Jot  Antiq.*  Jud.  lib.  14,  cap,.  14,  §&  5,  not.,  r* 
ed.  Haverc. 

2  The  word  dies ,  in  the  plural,  teems  to  fhow,  it  was 
not  merely  the  day  of  Herod’s  being  made  king;  but 
the  rejoicing  on  that  account  might  be  blended  with  the 
folemnixing.  a  feitival  of  eight  days, 

■  .  Chardin 
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Chardin  informs  us  \  as  to  the  Rerjian  il~ 
laminations ,  that  the  grand  h'oufes  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  place  at  Ifpahan ,  when  illuminated y  have  a 
fender  j caff aiding  of  fnall  poles ,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  fnall  earthen  lamps .  The  houfes  are 
quite  covered  with  themy  from  the  jirjl  flory 
to  the  top.  'They  are  about  fix  fcore  to  each 
arch.  Thefe  lamps  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
minded ,  except  by  very  exadi  obfervers ;  but 
when  they  are  lighted  they  make  the  molt  bril¬ 
liant  illumination  in  the  world,  for  thefe 
lamps  in  all  are  reckoned  at  50,000*  Abas 
the  Great  was  very  fond  of  this  pompous  Jhov)s 
and  often  gave  himfelf  this  pie  afar e. 

In  another  place  he  fpeaks  of  their  illu¬ 
minations  as  made  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes9 
and  in  their  principal  Ba%urs\  or  ftreets  of 
{hops  *.  r  ;  ‘  1  * 

Small  earthen  lamps ,  blit  in  great  numbers , 
are  now  made  ufe  of  in  Perfia  y  and’ probably 
were  ufed  in  the  days  of  Herod.  By  means  of 
llender  frames  of  wood-work  they  are  placed  in 
an  agreeable  order ;  and  the  word  difpojitre 
fuppofes  that  the  Jews  were  curious  too  in 
placing  their  lamps. 

Chardin  gives  no  account  of  mixing  ver¬ 
dure  and  flowers  with  the  lamps ;  but  we 
find,  in  de  Tott’s  Memoirs,  that  the  Feafi:  of 
Tulip's  is  held  among  the  Turks  in  the  night, 
and  lamps  ahd  flowers  mixed  together  then. 
In  the  Jewifh  feftival  they  were  violets  that 

*  Voy.  tome  3,  p,  17.  a  P,  14.0, 
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were  mingled  with  the  lamps,  which  fixes 
the  time  of  year  when  that  was  celebrated. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable,  to  tranfcribe 
de  Toll’s  account  of  the  Turkifh  Feaji  of  Tu¬ 
lips.  It  is  fo  called/’  he  tells  us,  in  a  note  in 
p.  78,  of  his  firft  tome,  “  becaufe  it  confifts 
*s  in  illuminating  a  garden,  and  this  flower  is 
(C  what  the  Turks  admire  moftT  And  in 
the  text  of  the  fame  page  he  tells  us,  “  that 
€(  the  garden  of  the  Harem  ....  is  the  place 
“  in  which  thefe  nodturnal  entertainments 
u  are  given,  Vafes  of  every  kind,  filled  with 
“  natural  and  artificial  flowers,  are  brought 
“  for  the  occafion,  and  add  to  the  fplendor  of 
i(  an  illumination  caufed  by  an  infinite  number 
“  of  lanterns,  coloured  lamps,  and  wax-can- 
f€  dies,  in  glafs  tubes,  reflected  on  every  fide 
**  by  mirrors  difpofed  for  that  purpofe.” 

How  pompous  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
Eaftern  illuminations  !  Did  the  Roman  Flo - 
ralia  excel  them  in  magnificence  ?  of  which, 
it  fliould  feem  from  Perfius,  fame  of  the  older 
Romans  were  wont  to  boaft. 


N°  X, 

Juvenal  defcribes  the  boats  of  the  /Egyp¬ 
tians  as  if  they  were  earthen-ware  $  and  not . 
one  of  the  Variorum  notes  explains  this, 
though  it  may  be  eafily  done  from  modern 
travellers. 
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/ 

!C  Hac  faevit  rabie  imbelle  &  inutile  vulgus, 

<c  Parvula  fidilibus  folitum  dare  vela  phafelis^ 

“  Et  brevibus  pida  remis  incumbere  teji<e” 

Sat.  xv.  ver.  126 — 128* 

This  is  the  defeription.  The  fum  of  the 
notes  upon  it  is  as  follows  :  That  the  old 
fcholiaft  tells  us,  fuch  earthen- ware  fhips 
were  ufed  on  the  Nile .  That  Luhin  cited 
Strabo ,  who  remarked,  that  in  the  Delta  s, 
navigation  was  fo  eafy,  that  fome  ufed  boats 
of  baked  earth.  He  adds  in  another  note, 
that  fach  were  ufed  in  fome  of  the  other  ca-' 
nals  of  /Egypt  :  and  that  they  are  called  piBce 
(painted),  becaufe  thefe  boats  of  baked  earth 
were  marked  with  various  colours. 

Now  all  this  appears  very  ftrange.  That 
earthen-ware  may  be  fo  made  as  to  fwim  in 
water  is  eafily  apprehended y  the  experiment 
may  be  made  at  any  tea-table,  by  putting  one 
of  the  cups  into  a  bafon  of  water.  But  that 
a  boat,  of  a  fize  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the 
/Egyptians,  fhould  be  made  of  fuch  materials, 
and  commonly  to  be  feen  in  the  Delta,  and 
other  canals  of  /Egypt,  may  appear  incredible, 
fince  they  mu  ft  be  of  earth  baked  or  burnt  in 
the  fire ,  which  muft  be  done  with  difficulty  • 
and  when  effected,  what  a  trifle  would  demo- 
lifh  them,  and  how  unfafe  muft  be  fach  a 
navigation  ! 

But  all  this  is  decyphered  by  modem  tra¬ 
vellers  :  for  all  that  is  meant,  I  prefume,  is. 


*  The  lower  part  of  fl£gypt* 
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that  jfometimes  the  ^Egyptians  make  ufe  of 
rafts,  which  are  made  to  float ,  by  empty  vefl'els 
of  earthen-ware  fajlened  underneath  them . 

In  order  to  crofs  the  Nile/’  Norden  tells 
tis  h  £tf  the  inhabitants  have  recourfe  to  the 
contrivance  of  a  float,  made  of  large  earthen 
“  pitchers,  tied  clofely  together,  and  covered 
with  leaves  of  palm-trees.  The  man  that 
conducts  it,  has  commonly  in  his  month 
**  a  cord,  with  which  he  fi£hes  as  he  pafles 
**  on,”  Thefe  are  undoubtedly  the  /Egyp¬ 
tian  earthen-ware  boats  of  Juvenal, 

Bgmont  and  Heyman  faw  fome  fmall  floats, 
ufed  by  the  ^Egyptian  fiftiermen,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  bundles  of  reeds  floated  by  cola- 
bafhes  \ 

The fails  of  fuch  floats,  when  they  ufed  any, 
muft  of  courfe  have  been  very  fmall,  as  Juvenal 
defcribes  them,  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
their  garment  fpread  out ;  and  their  oars  been 
very  fhort,  ufed  merely  to  paddle  along,  or  fleer 
the  float,  of  which  Norden  obferved  one  in- 
fiance,  in  a  float  of  ft  raw  on  which  two  men 
were  fitting,  and  which  was  dragged  acrofs 
the  Nile  by  a  cow,  he  that  fat  behind  fleer¬ 
ing  with  a  “  little  oar,”  by  means  of  which 
at  the  fame  time  he  kept  the  balance  h  In- 

'  •  n.  •-  ■  '*  !*»  i  JL  Jr  *  %  •  •*.  ■*"  '  >  ‘  c  t  *■  C  *■'  *  +  ' 

t  i 

i  1  Travo  part  i,  p.  8i. 

*  Tray.  voj.  2,  p.  112.— -So,  in  like  manner,  Norden 
obferved,  on  the -i oth  of  December,  a  float  of  flxaw,  fup- 
ported  by  gourds ,  and  governed  by  two  men,  as  he  has  re  - 

marked  in  his  journal. 

3  Trav.  part  2,  p„  145, 
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deed  the  one  or  the  other  could  be  of  no 
great  ufe  but  in  the  main  river,  as  thefe  floats 
mult  owe  their  chief  motion  to  the  ftream ; 
the  paddles  might  be  ufeful  in  thofe  canals 
where  the  water  was  ftagnant. 

The  word  pictee  (or  painted)  is  not  to  be 
underltood,  I  apprehend,  as  lignifying  their 
being  beautified  with  a  variety  of  colours  5  but 
means,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  their  being  rubbed 
with  fome  fubllance  that  might  fill  tip  the 
pores,  fo  much  as  to  prevent  the  water’s  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  cavity  of  the  pitchers,  which, 
if  it  did  in  a  confiderable  degree,  might  occa- 
iion  the  finking  of  this  kind  of  veflfel,  for  the 
./Egyptian  earthen-ware  is  faid  to  be  very 
porous. 

/  “  The  ewer,  though  made  very  clumly, 

“  is  one  of  the  bell  pieces  of  earthen -ware 
“  that  they  have  in  ./Egypt :  for  all  that  art 
“  in  this  country  confilts  in  making  fome 
vile  pots  or  dilhes ;  and  as  they  do  not 
“  know  the  ufe  of  varnilh,  they  are  of  con- 
iC  fequence  incapable  of  making  any  work  of 
*l  that  kind,  that  does  not  leak/5  This  is 
Norden’s  account  *.  Confequently  fome  of 
them  at  leaft,  particularly  thofe  of  the  lower 
tier,  mull  have  been  rubbed  over  with  fome 
fubllance,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the 
water’s  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of  the 
pitchers,  in  any  great  degree. 

\ 

a  Part  j ,  p.  82. 
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I  have  fomewhere  read  an  account,  of  the 
Eaftern  people’s  rubbing  thofe  great  jars  in 
which  they  keep  their  wines  with  mutton - 
Juet  \  and  I  fhotild  think,  the  word  pidlce 
does  not  oblige  us  to  fuppofe  the  lower 
pitchers  in  their  floats  are  rendered  water¬ 
tight,  by  means  of  a  more  beautiful  or  cofldy 
material.  Though  certainly  they  might,  if 
they  pleafed,  have  made  ufe  of  fome  of  the 
fame  fubftances  with  which  they  painted  their 
Hieroglyphics,  and  with  which  Norden  was  fo 
charmed  :  “  This  fort  of  painting  has  neither 
“  {hade  nor  degradation.  The  figures  are  in- 
“  cruftated  like  the  cyphers  on  the  dial-plates 
of  watches,  with  this  difference,  that  they 
“  cannot  be  detached.  I  mu  ft  own  that  this 
sc  incruftated  matter  furpajfes  in  Jlrength  all 
sc  that  I  have  feen  of  this  kind.  It  is  fu- 
'*  perior  to  the  al-frefco  and  the  Mofaic 
work  *  and  indeed  it  has  the  advantage  of 
**  lafting  a  longer  time*  It  is  fomething 
furprifing  to  fee  how  gold,  ultra-marine, 
and  divers  other  colours,  have  preferved 
their  luftre  to  the  prefent  age.  Perhaps  I 
€C  {hall  be  alked,  how  all  thefe  lively  colours 
ic  could  /often  together ;  but  I  own  it  is  a 
“  queftion  that  I  am  unable  to  decide  Y’ 

To  clofe,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
thefe  fonts  are  not  conftructed  to  pafs  up  and 
down  the  Nile  like  boats,  or  properly  defigned 
to  carry  goods  upon  them,  if  they  may  fome- 

*  Voyf  Chardin,  tome  2,  p.  67.  a  Part  a,  p.  75,  76. 
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times  occafionally  be  put  a  little  to  that  ufe ; 
it  is  only  an  eafy  way  they  have  found  out, 
of  conveying  their  earthen- ware  from  Upper 
iEgypt,  where  it  is  made,  to  the  lower  parts 
of  that  country,  where,  when  they  arrive  at 
the  defigned  place,  the  float  is  taken  to  pieces, 
and  fold  to  the  inhabitants. 

■  '  V  . 

t  '  7 

Ne  XI. 

Suetonius  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Vitellius,  that  a  lucky  omen  presented 
itfelf  to  that  part  of  his  army  that  he  lent 
forward,  before  his  own  was  ready  to  march  " 
“  An  eagle  on  the  fudden  came  flying  on  the 
**  right  hand,  and  having  wheeled  round  the 
enfigns,  leifurely  flew  before  them,  along 
“  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  march  V’ 
The  Baron  de  Tott  gives  an  account  z  of 
fomething  very  much  like  this,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  himfelf,  in  his  journey  to  Crim  Idar- 
iary ,  though  it  was  a  different  kind  of  bird* 
— —  “  Our  converfation  was  frequently  in- 
“  terrupted  by  a  circumftance  which  would 
“  not  deferve  notice,  had  it  not  ferved  as  a 
X€  means  to  eftablifh  me  in  the  good  opinion 
“  of  the  fuperftitious  Tartars. 


a  PrsemifTo  agmini  l2etum  evenit  aufpicium :  fiquidetti 
a  parte  dextra  repente  aquila  advolavit :  luflratifque  lignis, 
ingreiTos  viam  fenfim.  anteceffit.  §  9. 

1  Mem.  tome  2,  p.  42,  43, 
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“  juft  as  we  arrived  at  the  frontiers,  and 
tc  at  the  moment  the  elcort  came  up  with 
me,  a  jhrk9  a  kind  of  bird  which  feeds  on 
“  ferpents,  builds  it's  neft  on  the  houfes,  and 
is  revered  by  the  Orientals  as  a  fpecies  of 
“  penates,  or  hpufehold  god,  feemed,  like- 
f*  wife,  to  come  and  welcome  me.  It  pa  lied 
rapidly  to  the  left ,  very  near  my  carriage, 
€C  flew  round  it,  repaffed  to  the  right,  then 
feeming  to  lead  the  way,  alighted  two  hun- 
**  dred  fathoms  before  the  foremoft  horle- 
man.  As  they  came  up  it  rofe  again,  made 
“  the  like  tour,  flew  forward,  and  repeated 
“  this  kind  of  manoeuvre  ’till  we  arrived  at 
"  Kifhela  Y* 

Events  of  this  kind,  though  not  incredible, 
nor  prophetic,  yet  have  fomething  in  them 
that  cannot  but  engage  attention.  The  Baron, 
who  was  by  no  means  of  a  fuperllitious  turn, 
as  appears  liifhciently  by  the  account  he  gives 
of  his  vifiting  the  Holy-Land,  could  not  but 
remark  it  as  fomething  extraordinary ;  the 
Tartars ,  according  to  him,  confidered  it  with 
fuperfiitioriy  as  the  old  Romans  would  have 
done. 

/( 

*  The  chief  town  of  Beflarabia,  to  which  the  Baron 
/  was  going. 
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I  have  elfewhere  remarked  *,  that  as  the 
carrying  a  long  pike  before  a  company  of 
Arabs  is  a  token  that  an  Arab  fchech  (or 
prince)  is  there,  fo  the  fixing  it  near  a  perfon 
of  authority  points  out  his  dignity ;  and  that 
thefe  circumftances  may  be  applied  to  the 
illuftration  of  fome  paffages  of  Scripture ; 
but  here  I  would  obferve,  that  it  is  quite  ne- 
cejfiary  to  explain  a  paffage  of  Jofiephus ,  united 
with  fome  other  confederations. 

That  celebrated  hiftorian,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  David’s  entering  the  camp  of  Saul, 
when  that  prince  and  his  people  were  fail 
alleep,  informs  us,  that  no t wi thfta  n ding  the 
opportunity  he  did  no  hurt  to  Saul,  though  he 
well  knew  where  he  flept,  by  the  fipear ,  which 
was  fixed  near  him ,  and  adds,  that  he  fuffered 
not  Abijhah  to  flay  him  then,  though  he  would 
fain  have  done  it  \ 

Englifh  readers  I  apprehend,  generally 
fuppofe  every  man  had  his  fipear  ftuck  into 
the  ground,  at  his  head ;  but  fiofiephus  fup- 
pofes  that  circumftance  diftinguifhed  the 
royal  fleeping  place  from  that  of  every  body 
elfe,  which  it  would  not  have  done,  if  it  had 
not  been  fomething  peculiar  to  Saul,  diftin- 
guifhing  him  from  his  officers  and  people. 

i  ■  •  , 

*  Obferv.  vol.  2,  ch.  6,  obf.  49.  %  Antiq.  lib.  6, 

cap.  13,  §  9,  ed,  Haverc0  *  Of  1  Sam.  26.  7. 
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It  was,  it  fhould  feem  then,  a  cuftomary  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  time  of  jofephus ;  and  he 
thought  it  alfo  an  ufage  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Saul. 

Perhaps  too,  this  defcribing  Saul  as  known 
by  the  fpear  duck  by  him  may  intimate,  that 
he  dept  with  his  face  covered ,  being  laid  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air.  Thus  de  la  Roque 
defcribes  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  Holy-Land, 
though  in  general  they  live  under  tents,  yet 
Sometimes  he  fays  they  deep  in  their  clothes, 
in  fummer-time,  on  the  ground,  only  cover¬ 
ing  their  body  and face  with  their  aba,  or  outer 
garment T. 

Jofephus  then,  in  all  probability,  fuppofed 
this  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  time  of 
fumrner  •  and  that  Saul’s  face  was  muffled  up, 
fo  as  rather  to  be  known  by  the  fpear,  than 
by  his  countenance ,  in  a  night  fufficiently  light 
to  have  didinguifhed  him,  had  he  not  been  fo 
covered. 

It  feems  indeed  to  be  the  common  practice 
of  the  Eaftern  people  to  deep  with  their  faces 
covered ,  according  to  Niebuhr ,  and  he  fuppofes 
Europeans  would  find  the  benefit  of  it,  if 
they  would  adopt  the  fame  ufage,  the  dews 
and  fome  winds  being  found  to  be  very  hurt¬ 
ful  \ 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  chap.  12,  p.  176. 

4  Defcript.  de  P  Arable,  p.  9, 
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N°  XIII. 

Our  tranflation  of  the  book  of  Judges ,  from 
the  Hebrew,  reprefents  Zebul  as  faying  to  Gaa /, 
upon  his  being  alarmed  at  feeing  troops  of 
men  making  to  him,  “  Thou  feeft  the  fhadow 
“  of  the  mountains ,  as  if  they  were  men  lf 
whereas  Jofephus  reprefents  him  as  telling 
him,  he  mtjiook  the  jhadow  of  the  rocks  for 
men  \ 

A  commentator  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  ac-. 
count  for  this  change,  that  had  not  read 
Doubdans  reprefen tation  of  fome  part  of  the 
Holy-Land,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  iq 
thofe  places  there  are  many  detached  rocks  feat- 
tered  up  and  down ,  fome  growing  out  of  the. 
ground  * ,  and  others  are  frag?nents9  broken  off 
from  rocky  precipices 4,  the  fhadow  of  which,  it 
fhculd  feem,  Jofephus  thought  might  be  moft 
naturally  imagined  to  look  like  troops  of 
men  at  a  diftance,  rather  than  the  fhadow  of  , 
the  mountains. 

N*  XIV. 

v  *  -f  '  f  •  ,  ,  ’  '  •  .  .  •?-:  •  ;  / 

In  St.  Jerome's  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Mal- 
chus,  we  have  an  account  of  fome  particulars 
that  are  new,  in  the  clothing  of  thofe  wild 

1  Ch.  9.  36.  %  Antiq,  lib,  5,  cap.  7,  §  4,  ed. 

Hayerc,  3  Voy.  98.  4  Ibid.  p.  455, 

Arabs* 
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Arabs ,  or  IJhmaelites ,  as  he  terms  them.  They 
are  faid  to  be  half  naked,  but  however  to  have 
worn  cloaks  and  broad  coverings  for  their  legs 
— 44  Seminudb  corpore,  pallia  &  latas  caligas 

tr ah entes 

Cloaks,  kept  fall  by  a  button ,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breaft,  are  Hill  worn  by  the  Arab 
loorfemen ,  according  both  to  the  defcription 
and  the  copper-plate  de  la  Roque  has  given 
us  of  them  k  This,  he  fays,  i §  properly  their 
riding-drefs  k 

The  defcription  de  la  Roque  gives  of  thefe 
veftments  is  to  this  purpofe  :  Doubling  a  piece 
of  cloth,  they  few  the  edges  together ,  as  if  they 
were  going,  to  make  a  Jack ,  leaving  an  hole  at 
each  of  the  cornets  to  put  their  arms  through  y 
that  then  they  cut  open  the  fore  part,  to  put  it  on 
their  jhoulders,  cutting  away  a  round  place  for 
the  neck  >  and  this  is  properly  the  drefs  for  wear¬ 
ing  on  horfeback. 

This  is  what  de  la  Roque  calls  an  abas , 
St.  Jerome  a  pallium.  But  the  account  de 
la  Roque  gives  of  the  covering  of  their  feet, 
when  they  ride,  doth  not  fo  well  agree  with 
the  term  latas  caligas ,  or  broad  caligas.  The 
word  caliga  is  ufed  by  St.  Jerome,  to  exprefs 
that  covering  for  the  feet  which  Chrift  forbad 
his  difciples  to  wear  3,  when  he  fent  them  to 
preach  the  golpel  in  his  life- time,  and  which 
are  oppofed  to  jdndals,  Mark  vh  9  ;  though 

f 

*  Vdy,  dans  la  PaL  p.  3^4.  *  P  208.  1  Ad 

Euftochium,  de  Cuftodia  p.  140* 

St. 
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St.  Jerome,  in  the  irnpetuofity  of  his  zeal,  fup- 
poles  the  apoftles  were  to  walk  at  times  abfo- 
lutely  barefoot .  Thefe  caligas  then  feem  to 
mean  bufkins ,  or  rather  fort  boots ,  defigned  to 
cover  the  feet  fo  entirely,  as  to  guard  them, 
as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  from 
injury  from  hones,  thorns,  &c ;  whereas  fan- 
dais  confifted  merely  of  foies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  feet,  fahened  by  leathern  thongs,  which 
left  the  foot  very  much  uncovered,  and  open 
to  injuries.  But  what  the  term  broad  has 
to  do  with  thefe  boots,  is  very  difficult  to 
fay. 

It  will  not  be  difagreeable,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  give  de  la  Roque’s  account  of  the 
Arab  riding  boots .  “  They  never  carry  a  fab  re, 
“  but  when  they  go  out  upon  an  expedition  ; 
“  they  mount  on  horfeback  with  jmail  boots , 
“  of  yellow  morocco,  without  dockings,  very 
<c  light,  and  fewed  within,  with  which  they 
“  can  inarch  on  foot,  and  even  run>  without 
“  any  penetration  of  water  through  them  Y* 

As  the  motions  of  thefe  Arabs  are  known 
to  be  very  rapid,  and  their  horfes  and  every 
thing  about  them  fitted  for Jpeed ,  there  is  the 
utmod  difficulty  in  conceiving,  for  what  rea- 
fon  they  Ihould  make  their  boots  fo  broad  as 
to  be  one  part  of  their  defcription  ;  at  the 
fame  time  we  find,  that  they  are  now  ver f 
fmall,  and  light.  They  are  however  hill  de- 
fcribed  as  being  of  yellow  leather,  as  a  re- 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  p.  209. 
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markable  circumftance  :  it  would  be  then,  I 
fliould  apprehend,  as  natural  to  fuppofe  there  is 
a  corruption  in  the  prefent  reading,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  luteas  (yellow),  inftead  of  latas 
(broad),  as  to  admit  fome  gueffes  of  the  cri¬ 
tics.  Whether  the  traces  of  fuch  a  reading 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  manufcript  copies 
of  St.  Jerome ,  I  am  not  able  to  fay  :  I  have 
no  opportunity  of  confulting  them  \ 

The  colour  of  the  leather  of  the  fhoes  of 
the  Roman  nobility  themfelves  was,  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  black  as  with  us,  as  appears 
from  verfes  191,  192,  of  his  7th  fatire  ; 

c<  Felix,  &  fapiens,  &  nobllls ,  &  generofus 
cc  Adpofitam  nigra  lunam  fubtexit  alutse.” 

And  though  they  might  afterwards  ufe  red 
leather,  yet  very  probably  thofe  of  the  lower 
clafs  did  not,  which  mull:  have  made  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  Arab  boots  remarkable  ;  fuffi- 
ciently  fo  to  have  this  circum  fiance  mention¬ 
ed,  in  the  defcription  of  the  furprife  Malchu's 
was  thrown  into,  when  he  faw  them  coming 
in  fo  unufual  a  drefs.  For  though  the  pal¬ 
lium  or  cloak  was  worn  by  other  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  philofophers,  and  after  them 

1  So  Catullus  defcribes  Hymen ,  in  his  Epithalamium  on 
the  marriage  of  Julia  and  Manlius,  as  wearing  yellow  fhoes, 
and  makes  ufe  of  the  term  luteum  to  describe  that  circurn- 
fiance : 

*(  Cinge  terppora  floribus 
“  Suave-olentis  amaraci  : 

Flammeum  cape:  ictus  hue 
“  Hue  veni,  niveo  gerent 
M  Outturn  yefa joccum.” 


the  Greek  and  Roman  daffies  y  &e6 

■ 

I  by  the  Chriftians,  it  ihould  feem  not  to  have 
I  been  worn  commonly  on  horfeback,  lince  it 
i  is  mentioned  here,  as  fomething  ftriking  in 
the  appearance  of  thefe  Arabs . 

The  word  trahentes  (drawing  forward  what 
:  feems  inclined  to  hang  back)  exprefles,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  flying  back  of  the  abas  of 
the  Arab  horfemen,  and  the  pofition  of  their 
feet,  held  back  while  in  purfuing  their  prey 
with  eagernefs  * 

*  O  * 


N  •XV. 

St.  Jerome  fuppofed,  that  millet  was  ufed, 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  for  the 
food  of  the  meaneft  fort  of  people,  and  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle  or  fowls  x;  which  fhows, 
it  was  probably  ufed  for  tbofe  purpofes  in  Ju¬ 
daea,  in  his  time.  It  is  certain  it  is  now  ufed 
there. 

For  we  find  millet  continues  to  be  fown 
in  the  Holy- Land.  Dr.  Rauwolff  found  In¬ 
dian  millet ,  along  with  corn  and  cotton,  in  the 
fruitful  and '  well-tilled  fields  about  Rama  \ 
Niebuhr  complains  of  the  bread  made  of  mil¬ 
let  by  the  Arabs,  who?  he  tells  us,  eat  fcarce 
any  thing  elfe  but  bad  new-made  millet  bread, 
kneaded  with  camels  milk ,  or  with  oil ,  with 
butter ,  or  fat .  He  found  it  fo  df agreeable  and 

■s 

1  Milium  rufticorum  &  agrefHum  &  altilium  cibus  eft* 
Com.  in  Ezekielem,  cap.  4.  4  Ray’s  Trav.  p.  229. 

Yol.  Ill*  e  bad^ 
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bud,  that  he  would  very  willingly  have  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  barley -bread ;  but  thofe  people , 
who  are  accuftomed  to  it  from  their  infancy , 
feem  to  eat  it  with  pie  a  fur e ;  fome  times  they  even 
prefer  it  to  bread  made  of  wheat,  which  is  too 
light  for  their  fomachs  \ 

As  for  it’s  ufe  in  fattening  cattle,  &c,  Dr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bar-* 
bary  very  particularly  cultivate  “  a  white  fort 
“  of  millet  called  dr  ah,  which  they  prefer  to 
“  barley  in  fattening  their  cattle.  The  fpar- 
cc  rows  (which  in  the  open  country  build 
“  upon  trees  only),  the  linnets,  goldfinches, 
and  other  little  birds,  are  fo  fond  of  this 
“  grain,  that,  when  it  grows  ripe,  they  are 
‘ 6  obliged  to  watch  it,  and  hinder  them  from 
“  fettling  upon  it,  by  making  all  the  day 
“  long  a  perpetual  fcreaming  and  noife  Y* 

_  ■  1  \  ■  |  yy . )T.Q  c  i ' :  1 ' 

1  Defcript.  de  PArabie,  p.  45.  a  Travels,  p.  138. 
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f.  xxi.  The  citation  from  Pope,  at  the  bottom,  lhould  be  a 
fourth  note,  and  referred  to  the  laft  line  but  one  there,  at 
He&or’s  death. 

P.  100,  note,  1.  6,  for  skmo<;  read. 

P.  1  e; 7,  note,  1.  1  for  15 — 8  r.  15 — 18. 

P.  260,  1.  for  childred  r.  children. 

P.  371,  1.  14,  the  comma  after  Scripture  ihould  be  placed  la 
the  preceding  line  after  prejudiced. 

P.  418,  1.  14,  after  cave,  add ,  by  burning  them  there. 

I\  421,  1.  2 ,for  in  note  r.  in  a  note. 
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C  H  A  P*  L 

Concerning  the  Weather  in  judcea* 
Observation  I. 

npHE  learned  and  ingenious  Dr,  Shaw  has 
given  us,  in  his  book  of  Travels,  one 
chapter,  entitled,  Phyfical  Ofafervations, 
&c.  or.  An  Effay  towards  the  Natural 
**  Pliftory  of  Syria,  Phcenice,  and  the  Holy- 
^  Land  l9”  in  which  he  tells  us,  “  the 
hrft  rains,  in  thefe  countries,  ufually  fall 
“  about  the  beginning  of  November ,  O.  Sf  }> 
But,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  he  did  not  arrive  in 
Syria  or  Phoenice  hill  December  3  $  that  from 
thence,  after  travelling  feveral  weeks  in  thole 
countries,  he  went  by  fea  to  Joppa,  in  order 

to  go  to  Jerufalem  the  beginning  of  March  4 ; 

\ 

1  P.  329,  &c.  1  p.  335.  2  P,  240, 

*  In  the  fame  page. 

Vql,  III.  B  that 
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that  from  Jerufalem  he  went  northward  to 

the  river  Kifhon,  where  he  was  the  middle 

of  April  *  5  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not 

to  be  fuppofed  he  was*  in  the  Holy-Land  in 

autumn  :  on  thefe  accounts,  he  cannot  be 

admitted  to  fpeak,  from  his  own  knowledge , 

concerning  the  time  of  the  defcent  of  the  flrft 

rains.  Farther,  as  he  does  not  tell  us  from 

whence  he  derived  his  information,  and  that 

we  know  he  forhetimes  draws  his  accounts 

from  what  he  apprehends  is  faid  in  the  fcrip- 

tures,  inftead  ofillullrating  thofe  ancient  repre- 

fentations  by  modern  obfervations ,  as  he  doth, 

in  particular,  as  to  the  quarter  from  which 

the  wind  is  wont  to  blow  when  rain  falls  % 

* 

and  fometimes  implicitly  adopts  the  miftakes 
of  our  tranflators  ;  I  have  been  defirous  to 
obtain  a  more  fatisfaftory  account  of  the 
weather  in  the  Holy-Land,  as  to  this  point, 
in  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
than  Dr.  Shaw9 s,  which  was  indeed  exceeding 
probable ,  but  not  decijive . 

I  confulted  tor  this  purpofe  feveral  books, 
but  in  vain,  as  to  any  diredt  and  pofitive 
teftimony  concerning  the  defcent  of  the  firft 
rains  of  the  winter  part  of  the  year ;  but  at 
length  was  fo  happy  as  to  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  wanted,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the 
mamufcript  Journal  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
in  thefe  countries  in  the  latter  part  of  th® 
year  1774*  From  Cyprus  he  went  to  Tripoly, 

*'p-  271.  1  P.  329. 

where 
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tv  here  he  landed  C  Bober  n.  On  the  2^d  of 
that  month  he  landed  at  Acra ,  (which  he  con - 
Jidered  as  his  entrance  into  the  Holy -Land ) ;  and 
meeting  with  many  hindrances  from  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro - 
curing  protection y  he  got  not  to  jerufulem  till 
the  4 th  of  November .  The  firjl  rains  that  are 
taken  notice  of  in  his  Journal 9  after  the  fummer 
drought ,  or  which  he  could  remember ,  fell  on 
the  2d  and  the  4 th  of  November .  On  the  firjl 
of  th  of e  days  he  found  feme  rain  between  Joppa 
and  Ramah  ;  and  on  the  yth  of  that  month  his 
Journal  remarks ,  that  they  were  nine  hours  and 
an  half  in  the  rain ,  which  jell  not  conjlantly ,  but 
in  heavy  jhow.ers .  He  added ,  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  ( November  5)  he  was 
prevented  from  going  out  by  rain,  and  that  it 
continued  unjet  tied  weather  until  the  igth  of 
that  month ,  when  he  left  that  city,  but  which 
in  the  climate  of  Britain  would  have  been 
deemed  very  good,  as  the  rain  fell  not  in  large 
quantities ,  or  without  intermijjion ,  through  the 
day . 

This  traveller  then  found  the  rain  fell  in 
the  Holy-Land  fooner  than  the  beginning  of 
November,  O.  S,  for  he  found  it  defeended 
on  the  fecond  of  November,  N.  S,  which 
anfwers  to  the  2 2d  of  G (Sober  of  the  ftyle 
Dr.  Shaw  made  ufe  of. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might  begin  to 
fall  ftill  fooner  in  Judsea,  fince  he  found  the 
peafants  ploughing  up  their  jtubbles  for  wheat , 
as  he  pajfed  through  the  vale  of  Efdraelon, 

B  2  which 
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*  which  appeared  to  him  to  he,  probably,  the  befi 
and  tnojl  extenfve  fpot  of  arable  land  in  Pa- 
laeftine,  as,  by  what  remained,  the  crop  muji 
have  been  very  great,  and ,  what  was  the  more 
remarkable,  had  never  received  the  leaf  manure , 
or  the  foil  been  turned  more  than  6  inches  in 
depth  ;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw1,  the 
Arabs  do  not  begin  to  break  up  the  ground  to 
fow  wheat,  and  plant  beans,  hill  after  the 
falling  of  the  firft  rains.  He  found  them 
alfo  ploughing ,  between  Joppa  and  Jerufalem, 
with  a  guard  attending  them ,  to  prevent  their 
being  robbed  of  the  grain  they  were  about  to 
fow ;  a  circumftance  I  have  taken  notice  of  in 
a  preceding  volume  h 

Agreeably  to  this  fuppofition,  of  the  ftill 
earlier  fall  of  the  rain  in  Palsftine  than  the 
2 2d  of  Odtober,  O.  S,  Rauwolff  tells  us  he 
found  the  Hemerocallis  near  Joppa,  where  he 
arrived  the  13th  of  September,  1575,  which 
Dr.  Ruffell  deferibes  as  a  plant  that  makes 
not  its  appearance  hill  after  the  firft  fall  of 
the  autumnal  rain,  and  which  town  Rauwolff 
feems  to  have  quitted  the  fame  day,  before 
which,  therefore,  the  rain  muff  have  fallen 3. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  indifputable 
that  in  1774  it  was  found  that  the  rain,  in 
the  Holy- Land,  fell  feveral  days  fooner  than 
Drf  Shaw  affigns  for  its  firft  appearance, 
namely,  November  2,  N.  S,  or  October  22* 

*  P-  *37* 

%  Obferv.  on  div.  PalF.  of  Serin,  voL  1*  ch.  2.  obf. 

3  Ray’s  Tray.  p.  228. 

Qa  S  : 


Concerning  the  TV father  in  Jit  da  a. 

O.  S  :  in  like  manner  I  have  been  allured 
by  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Revolt  of 
Ali  Bey,  whom  I  conliilted  upon  this  matter* 
and  who  lived  feme  years  in  Palaeftine,  though 
born  in  another  part  of  the  Eaft*  that  the 
rains  are  wont  to  begin  to  fall  in  the  Holy- 
Land  about  the  latter  end  of  September*  O.  S ; 
to  which  he  added*  that  in  the  year  in  which 
Ali  Bey  encamped  at  Joppa1,  the  rain  began 
to  fall  before  the  middle  of  September*  O.  S* 
he  thought  about  the  7th. 

This  affords  an  additional  ground  of  be¬ 
lieving-*  that  RuffelFs  account  of  the  weather 
at'  Aleppo  may  be  considered  as  deferiptive 
of  that  at  ferufalem,  or  very  nearly  fo  \  In¬ 
deed*  as  to  this  point*  the  time  of  the  firft 
defeent  of  the  autumnal  rain*  the  lying  of 
one  place  to  the  South  more  than  another* 
feems  to  make  no  great  difference*  if  any  at 
all  :  thus  Niebuhr  informs  us,  that  he  found 
Auguft  and  September  almoft  -  entirely  ferene 
at  Bafra *  when  he  was  there  3  that  on  the  jt h 
of  Odtober  clouds  began  to  appear*  and  in- 
creafed  ’till  the  27th*  when  the  rainy  feafori 
began  with  a  ftorm 3. 

But  to  return  to  the  Journal  of  1774:  The 

5  A.  D.  1772c 

2  P.  42.  u  After  the  frft  rains  in  the  autumn* 
a  the  fields  every  where  throw  out  the  autumnal  lily 
a  daffodil,  and  the  few  plants  which  had  flood  the  fum- 
<c  mer  now  glow  with  frefh  vigour.”  Hemerocallis  is*  I 
think,  the  Latin  name  for  the  autumnal  lily  daffodil. 

3  Voy.  en  Arabie  &  en  d'autres  pays  circonvoifins* 
tom.  2.  p.  186, 

B  3  gentleman 
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gentleman  that  wrote  it  was  told,  that  the 
rain ,  at  that  time ,  was  more  than  ujual  at  that 
feafon  of  the  year ,  the  rain  generally  preceding 
the  frojl,  which  was  feldom  earlier  than  Cbrijl- 
mas,  and  then  not  to  any  excefs .  This  infor¬ 
mation  feems  to  amount  to  this*  That  daily 
rain  was  not  ufual  Jo  early  in  the  year  as  the 
beginning  of  November,  hut  that ,  in  common , 
great  wet  was  wont  to  he  delayed  until  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Chriftmas,  at  which  time  frofty 
weather  was  common,  hut  ufually  with  no  great 
feverity.  • 

It  may  not  be  much  amifs  to  add,  that 
travellers  have  found  the  like  copious  rains  in 
Galilee,  about  Chriftmas,  that  the  people  of 
jenfdlem  fpoke  of.  So  Haynes,  who  vifited 
feveral  places  in  Galilee,  in  the  year  1767, 
and  arrived  at  Tiberias,  on  the  fea  of  Genne - 
faret ,  on  the  29th  of  December  of  that  year, 
found,  that  a  few  days  before  he  arrived,  there 
had  fallen  very  heavy  rains,  which  rendered  the 
f  rests  exceeding  muddy,  Jo  much  fo,  that  in 
fome  places  it  was  as  high  as  their  horfes 
knees  h 

I  would  ihiiih  this  article  with  obferving, 
that,  according  to  Jofephus  ’,  copious  rain 
defeended  about  Jerufalem  before  the  Feaft  of 
Tabernacles,  in  the  year  that  Antiochus  Pius 
befieged  that  city,  the  Pleiades  being  near 
fetting,  ovQtisvviQ  3. 


1  P.  12.5,  126. 

*  Antiq.  Lib.  13.  cap.  8.  §.  2.  p.  657.  Ed.  Haverc, 
LThat  couftellation  actually  fets  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember. 
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'  Observation  II. 

The  jews  feem  to  be  at  a  great  lofs,  when 
they  would  explain  the  ground  of  that  cere¬ 
mony  of  pouring  out  water  with  folemnity  at 
the  Feail  of  Tabernacles ;  of  which  ceremony 
Mofes  fays  nothing  in  the  law,  but  to  which 
our  Lord  is  fuppofed  to  allude  in  the  yth  of 
John,  when  “  in  the  laft  day,  that  great  day 
of  the  feail,  Jefus  flood  and  cried,  faying, 
“  If  any  man  thirll,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
ic  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as 
“  the  fcripture  hath  faid,  out  of  his  belly 
“  fhall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  But 
“  this  fpake  he  of  the  fpirit,  which  they  that 
“  believe  on  him  fhould  receive  YJ  It  feems 
to  be  of  late  obfervance,  and  is  not  well  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

That  feftival  is  defcribed  by  Mofes  as  a 
memorial  of  the  dwelling  of  Ifrael  in  Tents., 
in  the  wildernefsY  and  alfo,  as  being  a  time 
of  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the  in -gathering 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  3  :  but  no  mention  is  made  of  its 
connexion  with  the  rains  that  were  then  foon 
expefted  to  follow,  hill  after  the  'return  of 
the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  in  Babylon. 
Then,  indeed,  the  prophet  Zecharlah  faid, 
“  It  fhall  come  to  pafs,  that  every  one  that 

'  Y-  37,  38,  39-  *'.Lev.  23.  43. 

3  Deut.  16.  13—16.  .  ■ ,  • 
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u  is  left  of  all  the  nations  which  came  againft 
44  Jerufalem,  fhall  even  go  up,  from  year  to 
ic  year,  to  worfhip  the  King  the  Lord  of 
ec  Hofts,  and  to  keep  the  Feaft  of  Taberna- 
€t  cles.  And  it  fhall  be,  that  whofo  will  not 
46  come  up,  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 

€<  unto  Jerufalem,  to  worfhip  the  King  the 

Lord  of  Hofts,  even  upon  them  fhall  be  no 
€C  rain  \T  Here,  it  feems,  that  the  attending 
the  Feafc  of  Tabernacles  is  connected  with 
the  obtaining  the  rains  of  autumn ,  which  are 
of  fuch  confequence  after  the  drought  of  a 
Syrian  fummer ;  and  therefore  probably  this 
rite  then  obtained,  and  the  pouring  out  water 
in  the  Temple,  with  folemnity,'  as  before 
God,  underlined  to  fee.  a  religious  prognoflic 
©f  the  approach  of  rain,  or  a  morally  iriftru- 
mentahand  procuring  caufe  of  it’s  fpeedy 
coming. 

Rabbi  Akibah ,  according  to  Dr,  Lightfoot  % 
giveth  this  reafon  for  the  pouring  out  the 
water  at  this  time  ;  The  Law  faith ,  Bring 
an  omer  of  barley  at  the  Pafjover ,  for  that  is 
the  feaftn  oj  barley ,  that  the  corn  may  be 
bleffed,  Bring  wheat  and  the  fir  ft  fruits  at 
Pentecoft 9  which  was  the  fteafoji  of  trees ,  that 
the  fruit  of  trees  may  be  bleffed  unto  thee ,  * 
Bring  the  libation  of  water  at  the  Feaft  of  Ta¬ 
bernacles  y  that  the  Jhowers  may  be  bleffed  to 
thee ,  Arid  accordingly  it  is  faid ,  that  who¬ 
fo  ever  will  not  come  to  the  Feaft  oft  Tabernacles. ' 

fhall  have  no  rain . 

<•/ 

*  Ch,  14.  16,  17*  t  *  Works,  vol  p.  978. 
v  '  Ther@ 
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There  is  fomethiirg  pleafing  in  this  ac- 
county  but  it  will  hardly  bear  examination. 
Pentecoft  was  the  time  of  prefenting  the  firft- 
fruits  of  the  wheats  as  the  Failover  was  of 
the  barley,  but  not  of  the  trees,  at  leaffc  not 
of  the  moft  important  of  them  ;  for  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate ,  had  not 
then  produced  their  fruit  h  The  ftrfl  fruits, 
however,  of  thefe  trees  were  prefented 
perhaps  at  this  Feaft  of  Tabernacles,  but 
the  water  could  not  be  confidered  in  a  fU 
milar  light,  for  the  water  that  was  pre¬ 
fented  was  not  the  firft  of  the  rain-water 
■of  that  autumn,  but  what  remained  of  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  feafon .  Rabbi  Akibah 
then  Ihould  not  have  clafled  the  water  of  this 
libation,  with  other  things  that  were  th efirfi 
fruits  of  thfe  mercies  they  had  received  from, 
God.  Akibah' s  account,  however,  is  tar 
preferable  to  that  of  Maimonides,  which  fol¬ 
lows  immediately  after  in  Lightfoot . 

The  truefi  account  perhaps  is,  that  this 
rite  was  derived  from  the  Perfians ,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  among  whom  they 
dwelt  in  the  time  of  their  captivity,  but 
more  properly  applied, 

Abriz ,  according  to  dTIerbelot  3,  fignifies 
in  Perfian  a  vejfel  proper  for  the  pouring  out  of 
water,  from  whence  is  formed  the  word 

3  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  found  wheat  harvejl  and 
almonds ,  fo  far  ripened  as  to  be  agreeable  to  eat,  were 
coincident  things  in,  Greece.  Trav.  p.  207,  209,  211, 

*  Peut?  26,  ?  P?  17* 

Abnzdn 9 
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Abrizdn ,  or  Abrizghidn ,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  feaft,  that  the  old  Perlians  folemni-  , 
zed  on  the  13  th  day  of  the  month  Tir, 
which  nearly  correfponds  with  our  month  of 
September ,«  with  abundance  of  idolatrous  fu- 
perftitions  :  but  the  Fenians  of  our  times* 
who  are  become  Mohammedans*  have  retained 
nothing  more  of  this  feftival  than  the  af- 
perfion  of  role  or  orange-flower  water*  with 
which  they  regale  one  another,  in  the  vifits. 
they  make  each  other  that  day,  which  com¬ 
monly  falls  out  about  the  autumnal  aequi- 
nox. 

This  ancient  heathenilh  feftival,  whofe 
name  fignifies  the  pouring  out  of  water,  and 
was  apparently  preparatory  to  the  defeent 
of  the  rain  in  thole  countries,  being  about  the 
time  of  the  autumnal  aequinox,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Mohammedans  in  part,  who 
are  as  zealous  agalnft  every  thing  of  an  ido¬ 
latrous  nature  as  the  Jews  could  ever  have 
been  :  Might  not  the  returning  Jews  then 
think  of  adding  feme  memorial  of  Jehovah* s 
being  the  Giver  of  Rain,  to  that  ancient 
national  folemnity  that  had  been  enjoined 
by  Mofes,  to  be  obferved  juft  about  the 
fame  time  of  the  year  with  that  of  the  Per- 
lian  feftival,  which  that  people  with  fo¬ 
lemnity  aferibed  to  feme  deity  they  worfhip- 
ped,  but  which  the  jews  knew  was  the  gift 
of  Jehovah  ? 

We  all  know  how  readily  the  Chriftians, 
of  the  countries  that  lie  Weft  of  the  meridian 
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of  Jerufalem,  adopted  many  of  the  religious 
practices  of  their  unconverted  countrymen ; 
and  though  we  may  not  have  been  equally 
apprized  of  it,  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
more  Eaftern  parts  of  the  world  have  fre¬ 
quently  done  the  fame.  Might  not  the  Jews 
be  influenced  by  feme  of  the  fame  motives  ? 
Human  nature  Is  much  the  fame  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Perfia,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  now  obferve  the  fir  ft  day  of  every  new 
year,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  their 
ancient  heathen  countrymen,  namely  the  pre- 
cife  day  In  which  the  fun  enters  into  Aries, 
which  is  in  March.  This  is  a  way  of 
computation  of  the  year  quite  different  from 
that  their  religion  has  taught  them,  accord- 
ding  to  which  their  New-Year’s  day  is  move- 
able,  and  falls  out  in  length  of  time  in  all 
feafons,  autumn  as  well  as  fpring,  fummer 
as  well  as  winter.  For  feme  time,  we  are 
told  by  Sir  John  Chardin  l,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  of  this  country  would  not  obferve  the  firft 
day  of  the  folar  year,  out  of  oppofition  to 
thofe  that  peril  fled  in  their  old  country  wor- 
jfhip  of  ji  're ,  confidering  it  as  confecrated  by 
them  to  the  Sun ,  which  they  thought  was 
idolatrous,  and  therefore  abhorred  all  public 
rejoicing  that  day.  But  at  length,  the  lucky 
circumftance  of  one  of  their  princes  happen¬ 
ing  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  that  day,  revived 


*  Voyages,  tome  i.  p.  171, 
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the  obfervation,  and  it.  is  now  celebrated 
with  great  fplendor  ;  the  exadt  time  of  the 
entering  of  the  fun  into  this  fign  of  the 
zodiac  being  obferved  by  their  aftronomers 
with  great  care.  And  with  the  greateft  joy 
an  old  cuftom  is  revived,  of  preheating  one 
another  with  painted  and  gilded  eggs ,  home  of 
them  being  fo  curioufly  done  as  to  coft  three 
ducats  apiece  b  This  it  feems  was  a  very 
ancient  cuftom  in  Perfia,  an  egg  being  ex- 
preffive  of  the  origin  and  beginning  of 
things- 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inftance  that  this 
ingenious  traveller  remarked  ;  for  he  tells 
us  in  another  page  g  that  the  ift  Gftober 
was  a-  feftival,  called  by  the  Perfians  the 
Luminous  Night ,  in  which  God  is  diipofed 
in  a  fpecial  manner  to  attend  to  their  prayers, 
and  is  accordingly  fpent  by  their  devout 
people  in  reading  and  in  prayer.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  believed  to  have  been  inftituted 
in  lieu  of  another,  very  much  like  it,  which 
was  obferved  by  the  old  Perfians  the  16  th 
of  the  month  Bahmen,  which  was  called 
the  Fejlrval  of  Lights ,  the  folemnity  conlift- 
ing  principally  of  illuminations  and  bonfires , 
kept  up,  according  to  their  circumftances, 
through  the  whole  night. 

An  attention  to  what  has  happened  of 
late  times  in  Perfia,  may  probably  difpofe 
us  to  imagine,  that  the  like  might  happen 

1  Seven  or  eight  and  twenty  {hillings, 

%  Tome  3.  p.  191a 
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to  the  Jewi£h  captives,  and  that  they  might 
be  difpofed,  at  their  return,  to  join  the  Per- 
iian  cuftom  of  pouring  out  water  with  fo- 
lemnity  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  a  little  before  the  rains  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  fall,  to  the  Mofaic  Peair  of  Ta¬ 
bernacles,  which  was  folemnized  about  the 
T  fame  time  of  the  year, 

i  will  only  add,  that  if  they  prefen  ted 
water  at  all  to  God,  it  was  to  be  done, 
according  to  the  fpirit  of  their  Law,  by 
folemnly  pouring  it  out  before  him  3  fo, 

.  according  to  the  inftitutions  of  Mofes,  bloody 
which  was  facred  to  God,  was  poured  out 
before  him :  and  by  prefenting  things  to  God, 
they  were  taught  to  acknowledge  they  received 
them  from  him,  Confequently,  though  it 
was  not  commanded,  the  pouring  out  water 
before  God,  when  they  implored  the  defcent 
of  rains,  was  not  abhorrent  from  their  other 
ufages. 

After  all,  it  is  very  poffible  that  the  occa- 
fional  pouring  out  water  before  God,  with  a 
view  to  the  obtaining  rain  from  him,  in  times 
of  drought,  by  fuch  a  folemn  acknowledg¬ 
ment  thaf  they  considered  it  as  his  gift, 
might  be  pradtifed  long  before  the  captivity 
in-  Babylon,  and  before  it’s  becoming  an 
annual  ceremony .  Thus  we  find,  when  Iffael 
afiembled  at  Mizpeh,  bewailing  their  pre¬ 
ceding  idolatries,  they  drew  water ,  and 
poured  it  out  before  the  Lord \  and  fafted  on 

“  that 
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Ci  that  day,  and  faid  there,  We  have  finned 
“  againft  the  Lord/"  1  Sam.  vii.  6. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  commenta¬ 
tors  have  fixppofed,  that  this  pouring  out 
water  at  Mizpeh  before  the  Lord  was  fup- 
plicatory,  and  expreffive  of  their  praying  for 
rain  ;  but  if  it  is  admitted ,  that  the  pouring 
out  water  afterwards,  at  the  Feafi:  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  had  a  relation  to  rain,  I  think  it  can 
be  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  it  had  a  like 
fignification  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Sa¬ 
muel.  We  know,  by  undoubted  evidence, 
that  judsea  was  liable  to  fuffer  by  drought  s, 
and  that  God  threatened  to  punifh  them  for 
their  fins  by  the  want  of  rain a  on  the 
other  hand,  fomething  particular,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed,  wras  the  occafion  of  roufing  them 
from  a  ftupor  that  had  lafted  20  years  %  and 
no  frefii  diitrefs  from  the  Philiftines,  previous 
to  the  meeting  at  Mizpeh,  is  infinuated.  Tl  bun¬ 
der,  which  was  granted  in  confequence  of  the 
prayers  of  Samuel  %  is  reprefented  by  Ruffell 
as  frequently  the  forerunner  of  rain  in  thofe 
countries s ;  and  Jehovah  had  claimed  the 
foie  power  of  giving  rain,  in  contradiftinCtion 
from  idols r',  and  had  directed  them  to  pray 

1  1  Kings,  17.  I.  Amos,  4.  7,  &c,  a  Deut.  ir. 
I-.  1  Kings,  8.  35.  3  1  Sam.  7.  2.  4  V.  9,  10. 

5  P.  165.  See  Obf.  on  divers  PafT.  of  Scrip,  ch.  1. 
obf,  20. 

6  Job  5.  8,  9,  10.  Dent.  11.  14,  17.  And  how  thefe 
paflages  were  underftood  and  explained  to  the  Jewifh 
people,  appears  from  Jer.  14.  22.  <c  Are  there  any  among 
w  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that  can  caufe  rain?  or 
cc  can  the  heavens  give  ihowers?” 
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with  folemnlty  for  that  mercy,  when  they 
were  brought  to  repent  of  their  idolatries  ^ 
which  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
duce  them,  on  the  expoftulations  of  Samuel \ 
to  gather  together  for  humiliation  and  prayer 
before  God  at  Mizpeh,  and  to  pour  out  water 
before  him,  in  acknowledgment  that  they  ad¬ 
mitted  it  was  his  gift  alone,  and  that  ail  their 
hopes  were  derived  from  his  mercy* 

Observation  III. 

> 

Dr.  Shaw  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Arabs 
of  Barbary  do  not  begin  to  break  up  their 
grounds  ’till  the  firft  rains  of  autumn  fall 2 ; 
but  as  the  Journal  of  1774  makes  mention  of 
ploughing  the  ground,  before  it  mentions  the 
fall  of  the  autumnal  rains,  fo  the  author  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Ali  Bey’s  Revolt,  in  his  con- 
verfation  with  me  on  that  fubjeft,  fuppofed 
they  fometimes  plough  the  land  before  the  de- 
fcent  of  rain,  the  foil  being  light  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  ilirred  without  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this  :  grain 
will  lie  long  in  the  earth  unhurt,  and  fpring  up 
upon  the  coming  of  rain,  as  is  often  expe¬ 
rienced  in  England.  The  like  ploughing  and 
Towing  may  be  pradtifecl  in  the  Eaft  in 

1  So  God  afterwards  explained  to  Solomon,  2  Chron. 
7.  12 — 14,  ,the  lefs-JlrlSlly  exprejjed  ■precept  given  by 
Mofes,  and  the  promife  of  forgivenefs  upon  their  repen¬ 
tance,  Lev.  26.  19,  20,  40,  41,  42* 

*  P.  137. 
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expectation  of  rain ,  and  indeed  feems  to  be 
referred  to  by  Solomon,  Eccl.'xi.  4.  He 
“  that  objerveih  the  wind J kali  not  Jbw  ;  and 
**  lie  that  regardeth  the  clouds,  fliall  not 
reap.5’  If  the  earth  was  always  moiften- 
ed  with  rain  when  they  fowed  their  grain y 
there  would  be  no  occafion  to  obferve  the 
wind,  whether  it  was  from  a  quarter  that 
was  wont  to  produce  rain,  or  fuch  as  ufuaily 
brought  fair  weather  ;  but  if  grain  was  fown 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  rain,  but  in 
expectation  of  it,  they  might  naturally  enough 
be  induced  to  wait  hill  they  faw  the  figns 
of  it's  approach ,  particularly  the  blowing  of 
the  wind  that  was  wont  to  bring  rain,  and 
not  fow  hill  thole  figns  at  leaf!:  appeared* 

Observation  IV. 

The  fame  obliging  gentleman,  who  fa¬ 
voured  me  with  the  preceding  account  of 
the  rainy  nature  of  the  weather  when  he 
was  at  jerufalem,  in  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1774,  informed  me,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  wind  that  ufuaily  brings  rain  there 
<  £  is  the  north -eaji C  This,  I  apprehend,  is  to 
be  underftood  of  the  rainy  weather  of  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  not  of  that  of  the 
fpringy  which  probably  comes  from  another 
quarter. 

I  was  fomewhat  furprized,  I  own,  when  I 
fir  ft  received  this  account,  lince  our  Lord 
fays,  Luke  xii.  54,  “  When  ye  fee  a  cloud 

((  rife 
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*c  rife  out  of  the  Wejl>  ftraightway  ye  fay, 
“  there  cometh  a  Jhower ;  and  fo  it  is  i  * 
and  efpecially  as  this  very  late  vifitant  of  the 
Holy- Land  appears  to  me,  to  have  been  care-* 
ful  in  making  his  obfervations,  and  accurate 
in  communicating  them. 

But  upon  confulting  Dn  RuiTell,  on  the 
weather  at  Aleppo ,  I  find  that  the  winds  there 
are  variable  in  November ,  feldom  jlrong ,  but 
more  inclined  to  the  North  and  Eaft  than  any 
of  the  other  quarters  \  He  gives  the  fame 
account  of  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  De¬ 
cember  2  and  January  3,  Concerning  Fe¬ 
bruary,  he  fays,  “  the  winds  are  much  as 
“  in  the  preceding  month,  ’ till  towards  the 
“  end ,  and  then  it  fome times  blows  hard  weji- 
“  erly V’  As  to  March ,  that  “the  winds  are 
“  ftronger  than  in  the  preceding  months* 
“  and  blow  much  oftener  wejierly  Y’  udpril 
is,  “  in  general,  fair,  clear  weather  *  *  .  * 
4<  feldom  dark  or  cloudy ,  except  when  it 
“  rains,  which  it  does  in  hard  thunder- 
“  fhowers,  as  in  the  laft  month,  but  not 
€€  fo  often.  There  are  commonly  a  few 
“  clofe,  hazey  days  *  thefe  happen  when 
46  there  are  light  breezes  northerly  or  eaferly , 
“  but  the  winds  in  general  are  frefli  weft- 
“  erly  6”  In  May  the  wind  is  fome  times 
northerly  or  eafterly,  but  “  for  much  the 
“  greater  part  is  frefh,  and  wefterly Y* 

5  P.  156.  *  P.  157.  3  P.  148*  ,  4  P.  149. 

5  P.  150.  €  In  the  fame  page;  7  P,  15 1. 
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The  obfervations  then  this  gentleman  lately 
made  himfelf  at  jerufaiem,  and  which,  from 
his  way  of  writing,  feem  to  have  been  con¬ 
formable  to  what  had  been  ufually  obferved 
by  thofe  that  reiided  in  that  country,  con¬ 
cerning  the  direction  of  the  wina  there  in  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  winter’s  rain, 
perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  RuffelFs  account  of 
the  weather  at  Aleppo  at  that  feafon.  But  at 
Aleppo  the  wind  alters  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
and  begins  to  blow  from  the  Wefi  in  February , 
and  continues  to  do  fo  till  May ,  after  which 
feldom  any  more  rain  falls  at  Aleppo  ’till  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  wind  is  commonly  North- 
eafterly. 

This  very  frefli  account  from  ferufalem 
then  confirms  the  fuppofition,  that  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  much  the  fame  in  Judaea  as  at  Aleppo  % 
and  ferves  to  determine  that  our  Lord  made 
this  obfervation  to  the  people  in  the  fpringy 
his  words  being  a  defcription  of  the  weather, 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  as  it  is  in  the  fpring , 
not  as  it  is  in  the  clofe  of  autumn ,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter. 

The  lilies  then,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  27th  verfe  of  this  chapter  of  Luke, 
might  be  growing,  at  that  very  time,  before 
the  eyes  of  his  auditors.  How  far  this  ob¬ 
fervation  may  be  ufeful,  to  thofe  that  en¬ 
deavour  nicely  to  determine  the  time  of  our 
Lord’s  miniftry  upon  the  whole ,  or  the  par* 
ticular  feafons  when  any  of  the  events  hap- 
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pened  which  the  Evangelifts  have  recorded, 
I  leave  to  the  examination  of  my  readers. 

Observation  V. 

I  remarked  in  a  preceding  volume  *,  that 
ingenious  travellers  have  fuppofed  the  kind 
cloud  which  the  fervant  of  Elijah  faw  (like 
man’s  hand)  is  a  7iatural  prognostic  of  rain, 
and  obferved  as  fuch  in  the  Eajl  at  this  day  $ 
perhaps  it  may  be  fo  in  the  Weft  too. 

For  a  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  obfer- 
ving  clergyman  in  Suffolk  made  this  memo¬ 
randum,  on  reading  the  paragraph  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  :  “I  faw  a  cloud  like  a  man s  hand9 
“  on  an  high  hill  at  Beachborough  in  Kent, 
“  and  immediately  followed  by  a  violent 
“  fhower,  then  fair  again.” 

Yet  I  believe  the  figure  of  the  cloud ,  feen  at 
Mount  Carmel,  is  commonly  confidered  as  an 
unmeaning  circumftance  in  the  prophetic  hif~ 
tory,  for  want  of  due  obfervation. 

Observation  VI. 

St.  Jerome  has  appeared  to  be  fo  carelefs 
and  inaccurate,  in  his  accounts  relating  to  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Judaea,  that  I  have  expreff- 
ed  myfelf  with  fome  doubt,  as  to  the  time  he 
afligns  for  the  Vintage  of  that  country,  in 

*  Obferv.  vol,  i.  ch.  i.  obf.  15, 
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the  2 1  ft  obfervation  of  the  ift  chapter  of  a 
preceding  volume  1 ;  but  it  appears  from 
this  late  account  (of  1774)  that  he  was  fuf- 
ficiently  exadt  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  that 
the  vintage  of  Judasa  is  not  earlier  than  at 
Aleppo. 

St.  Jerome  placed  it  in  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  beginning  of  October.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  accordingly  found,  that  in  the  year 
1774  it  did  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  N.  S. 

The  vintage  and  olive-gathering,  it  fhould 
feem,  are  coincident,  or  nearly  fo,  for  Sig. 
Lufignan  told  me  the  laft,  in  the  Holy-Land, 
is  wont  to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  September, 
O.  S. 

Confequently  there  could  be  but  juft  time, 
in  common,  to  gather  in  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  for  the  Ifraelites  to  have  returned 
home  to  their  feveral  countries,  from  cele¬ 
brating  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles  at  Jeru- 
falem,  before  the  rain  began  to  defcend. 

As  the  Jews  were  frequently  obliged  to 
intercalate  their  years,  on  account  of  the 
backwardnefs  of  the  fpring,  with  regard  to 
their  barley ,  their  lambs ,  and  their  pigeons  %  1 
fo  I  think  I  have  fomewhere  found  it  af-  1 
firmed,  that  they  were  cautious,  not  unne - 
cejfarily  to  admit  of  an  intercalation,  left 
their  people  ftiould  not  be  able  to  get  home 

*  Of  the  id  ed. 

*  See  Lightfoot,  on  Matt*  12*  i»  vol.  2,  p.  1S5. 

from 
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from  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles  before  the 
rains  fell  \ 

This  implies  two  things :  that  the  rain 
might  be  expedted  to  fall  loon  after  the  Feaft 
of  Tabernacles  ;  and  that  the  autumnal  rain 
would  incommode  them  in  journeying. 

One  might  have  fuppofed,  from  the  ac¬ 
count  Dr.  Ruffell  gives  of  the  extreme  plea- 
fantnefs  of  the  fealon  after  the  firft  rains  of 
autumn  have  fallen  %  that  this  would  have 
been  no  difagreeable  circumftance  to  thofe 
Jews  that  had  far  to  travel  :  but  I  would 
remark,  that  Rauwolff  complains  of  being 
retarded  in  his  journey  by  the  autumnal  rains  ; 
and  others  have  mentioned  their  frequently 
lodging,  in  travelling,  under  trees,  without 
any  other  defence  againft  rain  which  might 
fall,  as  it  often  does  there  in  the  night,  and 
in  very  heavy  fhowers  3.  To  this  is  to  be 
added,  the  confideration  that  the  autumnal 
rains  are  generally  preceded  by  a  fquall,  in 
the  nature  of  a  whirlwind,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  firft  rains  fall  4,  which  muft  make 
travelling  extremely  difagreeable,  in  countries, 
where  the  foil  is  fo  often  very  light  and 
fandy. 

The  complaint  of  Rauwolff,  which  I  was 
mentioning,  is  in  the  beginning  of  his  5th 
eh.  part  1,  where  he  tells  us,  that  he  and 


*  Though  not  mentioned  by  Reland,  in  his  account  of 
their  cautioufnefs  in  intercalating  their  years,  in  his  Antic^ 
Sacrae,  p.  4.  cap.  1.  *  Defcript.  of  Aleppo,  p.  14. 

3  P-  14^  4  P. 
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V 

his  companions  fet  out  for  Aleppo  from 
‘Tripolis  the  9th  of  November.  “  By  the 
“  way  we  met  with  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
“  which  commonly  begins  at  that  time 
**  of  the  year,  and  continued!  alrnoft  all 
**  the  winter  long.  This  kept  us  fo  much 
“  hack ,  that  we  reached  not  to  Damant, 
which  is  in  the  midway  from  Tripolis  to 
**  Aleppo,  before  the  4th  day.”  Tripolis 
lies  in  the  common  way  from  Jerufalem  to 
Aleppo  and  to  Antioch ,  and  other  places 
to  the  North  :  many  Jews  had  to  travel 
South-wefhvard,  through  the  Deferts,  to 
/Egypt ;  but  perhaps  the  moft  of  them  Eaft- 
ward  and  North-eaflward  to  Babylon ,  to  Me - 
fopotamiay  to  Media ,  and  elfe where  that  way, 
where  they  dwelt  in  great  numbers,  and  had 
very  flourifhing  fettlements. 

If  the  firft  rains  did  not  fall  in  the  road 
from  Tripolis  to  Aleppo  ’till  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1573,  O.  S,  it  certainly  began  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner  in  Judasa  itfelf  in  the  year  1774  ; 
and  Niebuhr  found  the  rainy  JeaJon  began 
with  a  ilorm,  on  the  2.7  th  of  Ohio  her.  at 
Bafra  \ 

Rain  certainly  falls  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Defert  between  Judasa  and  iEgypt4,  but 
how  early  it  begins  to  fall  there  in  autumn, 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  mentioned  in 

\  .  ..  , 

any  traveller  ,  but  if  a »  preceding  remark  I 
have  made  in  this  volume  be  true  3,  namely, 

a 

1  Voy.  tome  2.  p.  186,  and  Obf.  I.  of  this  vol. 
a  Gefta  Dei,  p.  ioio,  10x1.  3  Obf.  1. 

that 
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that  the  being  lituated  more  or  lefs  towards  the 
South ,  in  thofe  countries  that  feldom  have 
any  rain  all  fummer,  and  expedt  none  'till 
autumn,  makes  very  little,  if  any  difference 
as  to  the  time  of  the  falling  of  thofe  rains, 
the  rain  might  overtake  the  ^Egyptian  Jews 
in  palling  over  that  Defert,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  lived  in  other  countries,  if  the  Feaft  of 
Tabernacles  was  too  long  delayed  :  for  in  all 
thefe  different  countries  the  rain,  it  fhould 
feem,  falls  much  about  the  fame  time. 

In  confirmation  of  which,  I  would  add 
to  the  obfervations  of  Ruffell  at  Aleppo, 
and  of  Niebuhr  at  Bafra  near  6  degrees 
more  to  the  South,  the  account  of  what 
Pietro  della  Valle  found  in  the  Defert  by 
the  Euphrates,  in  his  way  to  Baghdad.  De¬ 
parting  from  Anna ,  Odtober  nth,  1616,  they 
purfued  their  voyage  on  the  Mefopotamian  fide 
of  the  river ,  and  found  rain  for  the  firft  time 
in  this  their  journey  the  evening  of  that  day? 
which  was  attended  with  a  wind  fo  violent  and 
furious  as  that  it  overturned  all  their  tents  : 
but  that  form  did  not  continue  long ,  being  over 
in  lefs  than  an  hour  \ 

Through  this  Defert  great  numbers  of  Jews 
mu  ft  have  had  to  pafs  in  their  way  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  Mefopotamia,  and  on  the  Tigris ;  and 
fuch  ftorms  of  wind  as  fhould  overturn  their 
tents ,  in  the  midft  of  an  heavy  fhower,  mull 
have  been  very  inconvenient. 

*  Lett.  17. 
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Observation  VII. 

That  the  froft  and  cold  are,  in  fome  win-* 
ters,  very  fevere  at  ferufalem ,  and  even  in 
fome  of  the  louver  parts  of  Judcea,  appears 
from  Vinifauf,  who  confirms  the  account,  that 
rain  or  fnow  are  not  uncommon  in  the  middle 
of  winter  at  Jerufalem  ;  that  they  are  fome- 
times  in  very  great  quantities  y  and  the  cold 
very  jevere , 

For  fpeaking  of  a  confultation  among  the 
Crufaders,  a  few  days  after  Epiphany  (Ja-* 
nuary  6th)  1192  \  whether  they  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  make  an  attempt  on  Jerufalem,  or 
poftpone  it’s  recovery  to  a  more  advantageous 
time,  he  tells  us  the  Turks,  who  had  fhut 
themfelves  up  in  Jerufalem,  were,  at  that 
time,  in  a  very  di  ft  refled  ftate,  oppreffed  by 
cxcefive  Jhow  (ind  hail >  whichx  melting ,  occa~ 
fioned  great  torrents  from  the  mountains ,  jhveep- 
ing  away  their  horfes  and  cattle  in  droves  9 
and  killing  others  with  the  violence  of  the 
cold  \ 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  bridge  over 
the  brook  Kedron  may  be  very  requifite, 

1  In  the  printed  copy  it  is  by  miftake  MCXXII,  but 
it  is  certain  that  MCXCII  }s  the  year  r^ieant. 

1  Turci  quippe^  qiii  intra  Jerufalem  cjvitatem  fe  co-? 
hibebant,  perniciohifimis  anguftiabantur  fuppliciis  multiT 
modis  ;  nivium  enim  et  g'randium  (grandinum)  oppri- 
mebantur  nimietate,  ex  quarum  nihilominus  refolutioni- 
bus  aquarum  diluvium  a  montanis  defluens,  equos  eorum 
et  jumenta  catervatim  involvit,  vel  certe  frigoris  alperitas 
necavit.  P.  37 3, 

ihpugh 
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though  it’s  bed  fhould  be  found  to  be  often 
dry  in  winter  as  well  as  fummer ,  fince  if  the 
torrent  was,  at  the  time  Vinifauf  fpeaks  of,  fo 
very  deftrudtive,  it  mull  be  fuppofed  to  be 
often  fo  confiderable  as  to  make  a  bridge  very 
necelfary. 

A  few  days  after,  it  appears  by  the  fuceeed- 
ing  page,  the  cold  was  fo  fevere  at  Ramula* 
whole  iituation  is  lower  and  lefs  expofed  to 
the  feverity  of  the  weather ,  that  the  waters 
were  fo  frozen  as  tp  make  the  travelling 
of  beafts  of  burden  very  ttoublefome.  It 
was  not,  however,  fo  great  as  to  prevent 
their  finking  in  muddy  places. 

It  appears  in  the  next  chapter,  but  fame 
page,  that  foon  after,  in  removing  from 
thence.  King  Richard  found  the  ways  fo 
dirty  as  to  be  extremely  fatiguing.  But  the 
next  morning’s  journey  made  them  forget  the 
difficulties  of  the  preceding  day  :  for  the 
frozen  f how  driving  in  their  faces,  thick  forms 
of  hail  defended  with  fo  much  force  as  to  re¬ 
bound  with  violence ,  the  rains  occafioned  fuel) 
torrents ,  as  that  there  feemed  to  be  a  concur-* 
rence  of  every  circumjtance  that  tended  to 
overwhelm  them ,  the  boggy  ground  at  the  fame 
time  giving  way  fo  much  as  to  occafion  the 
horfes  to  fall ,  and  many  of  them  to  ferif  \ 

M 

5  Fefli  nimirum  dum  proficifcerentur,  gelidas  nives 
impluunt  vultibus,  grandinum  denfitates  reverberant,  plu- 
viai  torrentes  involvunt,  ut  tanquam  ad  examinandum 
omne  caelum  deputaretur  affligendis,  fed  et  terra  pedibus 

Cedebat 
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• 

At  length,  after  much  diftrefs,  they  arrived 
at  Afcalon  the  20th  January.  This  fharp 
weather  then  was  in  the  lowlands ,  at  Ra- 
mula,  and  the  road  from  thence  to  Afcalon, 
and  happened  between  the  6  th  and  20th  of 
January. 

It  appears  from  circumftances,  for  the 
times  are  not  diftindtly  marked,  that  the 
following  defcriptions  relate  to  the  preceding 
month  of  December ,  or  at  fartheft  the  lajl 
days  of  November .  The  firft  of  them  oc¬ 
curs  in  p.  369,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the 
army  wider  King  Richard  being  encamped  be¬ 
tween  St.  George's  1  and  Ramula ,  expecting 
more  troops  as  well  as  provisions,  they  con¬ 
tinued  there  22  days ,  expofed  not  only  to  fre¬ 
quent  attacks ,  but  to  the  rains ,  which  became 
fo  heavy  as  to  force  them  to  retire,  fome  to 
St.  George' s,  fome  to  Ramula. 

Proceeding  in  his  account,  and  defcribing 
their  going  to  the  foot  of  the  hilly  part  of 
the  country  towards  Jerufalem,  he  informs 
us,  that  at  that  time  mojl  heavy  rains  fell, 
and  the  air  was  very  fevere ,  fo  that  very 
many  of  their  heafis  perifhed ;  that  the  rains , 
forms  of  hail \  and  winds  were  fo  vehement , 
that  the  fakes  of  their  tents  were  torn  up ,  and 

cedebat  ambulantium  ccenulenta,  locis  paluftribus  deci- 
dunt  veredarii  equi  et  homines,  qui,  dum  folicitius  toto 
conamine  elaborant  emergere,  defperabilius  revolvuntur  in 
praeceps,  quamplurimi  non  amplius  evafuri.  O  quis  aefti- 
maret  illius  amaritudinem  diei  ? 

1  Or  Lydda, 

carried 
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carried  to  a  diftance ;  that  by  the  extremity  of 
the  cold  and  wet  their  horfes  perifhedy  and 
the  greateft  part  of  their  vidluals  was  fpoiled— 
their  bifcuit  being  foaked  through ,  and  their 
bacon  decayed ;  their  arms  dreadfully  rufled \ 
and  their  clothes  greatly  damaged  *,  p.  371. 

Such  is  the  defcription  this  writer  gives 
us  of  the  December  of  the  year  1 1 9 1 ,  and 
of  the  following  January ,  as  they  found  the 
weather  in  that  country  ;  and  as  no  inti¬ 
mation  is  given  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to 
fuppofe  Vinifauf  believed  there  was  nothing 
very  unufual  in  it,  but  that  he  apprehended 
fuch  were  the  winters,  very  frequently,  of  that 
country. 

So  this  writer  defcribes  the  preceding  win¬ 
ter  as  being  very  wety  which  was  the  caufe 
of  great  licknefs  among  the  Pilgrims,  un¬ 
heard,- of  rains  pouring  down  very  frequently  y 
nay  continually ,  and  caufng  inundations  \ 

How  agreeable  would  it  be,  if  fome  accu¬ 
rate  obfervers  would  examine,  by  means  of  exa£t 


1  Tunc  nobis  ingruebant  pluviae  graviftimae,  et  aeris 
intemperies  faeviffima  ;  unde  jumentorum  noftrorum  pe- 
riere  quamplurima,  tanta  quippe  exorta  eft  tempeftas 
piuviarum,  grandinum,  ventorumque  vehementium  irrue- 
bant  fragores,  ut  papilionum  palos  avellerent,  et  longius 
dejicerent  ;  et  equi,  frigoris  magnitudine,  et  nimietate 
aquarum  perirent,  et  pars  maxima  vidtualium  panis  bift 
codhis  diftemperabatur  in  diffolutionem,  et  carnes  fuill^ 
vulgariter  bacones,  computrefcebant,  &c. 

1  P.  294.  Praeterea,  ex  nimia  imbrium  inundatione, 
quaedam  nimium  vehemens  excrevit  in  hominibus  infirmi- 
tas  ;  inauditce  quidem  pluviae  affidue,  imo  continue,  exer» 
citum  tanta  affecit  injuria, 

ombrometers. 
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ombrometers,  the  quantity  of  rain  wont  to 
fall  in  the  Holy-Land,  of  which  this  an¬ 
cient  writer  makes  fuch  heavy  complaints  ! 

The  vehemence  of  the  wind  is,  we  fee, 
frequently  mentioned  in  thefe  accounts  of 
the  heavinefs  of  the  rains.  This  circum- 
ftance  is  alfo  mentioned  by  this  writer,  or 
fome  other,  whofe  account  of  the  taking 
Damiata,  in  the  year  1219,  is  fubjoined 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  expedition  of  Ri¬ 
chard  I. 

There  we  are  told,  that  in  a  preceding 
excurfion  1  into  the  Holy-Land,  when  the 
Patriarch  and  the  Crofs  were  not  prefenr, 
they  fufFered  many  difficulties  and  hardfhips, 
partly  from  robbers,  and  partly  from  the 
difagreeableneffes  of  the  winter  feafon,  partis 
cularly  in  their  travelling  on  Chriftmas  Eve, 
and  in  the  fucceeding  facred  night,  in  which 
they  had  to  go  through  an  heavy  iand-tempeji 
of  wind  and  rain.  This,  it  feems ,  happened 
when  they  were  in  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Si  don,  near  Sareptd  \ 

Yinifauf,  however,  admits  that  the  fuiru 
mers  of  that  country  are  wont  to  be  dry  3 
for,  towards  the  end  of  his  hiftory,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  by  the  advice  of  the  moft  ju¬ 
dicious  of  thofe  whom  they  confulted,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  over  the  delign  of  be- 
fieging  ferufakm  in  the  fummer  of  the  year 
li  92,  becaufe  he  tells  us  The  Feftival  of 


3  In  the  .year  1217* 
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St.  John  1  was  at  handy  when  all  things  were 
naturally  dry,  the  heat  increajing,  efpecially 
about  Jerufalem,  which  is  Jeated  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the 
"Turks  had  flopped  up  all  the  cifierns  on  every 
fide  of  the  city,  Jo  that  no  water  that  was 
drinkable  could  be  come  at  within  two  miles  \ 

It  has  been  confirmed  too  by  thofe  that 
have  lived  in  thefe  countries,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fevere  cold  that  is  fometimes  felt 
there,  that  unlefs  particular  winds  blow,  it 
is  perfectly  pleafant  fitting  with  the  chamber- 
windows  open,  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays, 
as  I  have  been  allured  by  a  very  curious,  in- 
quilitive,  and  learned  clergyman,  who  had 
the  account  of  this  circumftance  from  Dr. 
Shaw,  from  a  Turky  merchant  who  had 
lived  at  Smyrna  or  Aleppo,  and  from  an 
Englifh  chaplain  even  at  Leghorn. 

Observation  VIII. 

Dr.  Rufiell  fays,  the  moft  delicate  at 
Aleppo  make  no  fires  till  the  end  of  No - 
vember,  but  he  gives  no  account  of  the  time 
in  which  they  are  wont  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
them  :  it  gave  me  pleafure  then,  when  I  ob- 
ferved  an  article  in  d’Herbelot,  which  repre- 
fented  the  clofe  of  the  month  of  February  as 
putting  an  end,  in  common,  to  the  lighting 
their  fires  for  the  purpofe  of  warming  them-i* 
felves. 


1  Midfummer, 
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This  article  of  the  Bibliotheque  Orientate 
is  that  on  the  word  Schabath ,  which  is  in 
fhort  as  follows  :  Schabath  is  the  name  of 
a  month  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Syro -Ma¬ 
cedonians,  which  correfponds  to  our  month 
of  February  ....  In  this  calendar  the  2d 
day  of  the  month  is  marked,  as  the  feaft 
called  by  the  Arabs  Aid  Schema ,  which  is 
Candlemas-day.  The  7th  day  of  the  month 
is  called  there  Socouth  gioumrat  aouel ,  or  the 
firft  putting  out  of  the  firebrand .  The  14th 
is  it’s  fecond  extinction ;  and  the  third  falls 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  the  fame  month,  and  is  rec¬ 
koned  the  end  of  winter . 

He  adds,  that  the  26th  of  the  fame  month 
of  Schabath  is  the  firft  of  the  feven  days  that 
the  Arabs  call  Aiam  dgiouz ,  the  days  of  the 
Old  Man ,  which  folemnity  takes  in  the  firft 
days  of  their  month  of  Adhar ,  which  is  our 
month  of  March . 

I  have  in  another  article  taken  fome  notice 
of  the  laft-mentioned  folemnity,  and  the 
manner  in  which  winter  is  reprefen  ted  on 
that  occafion  ;  what  I  would  obferve  here 
is,  that  fires  for  warming  themfelves  were, 
according  to  this  Syrian  calendar,  to  be  laid 
afide,  in  common,  fome  time  in  this  month, 
and,  at  lateft,  by  the  clofe  of  it. 

This  account  of  d’Herbelot  agrees  with 
that  of  the  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  who  is  a  Greek,  and  who, 
in  converfation,  cafually  obferved  that  fpring 
is  reckoned  to  begin  February  17,  O.  S. 
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It  gave  me  the  more  pleafure  when  I 
found  this  enlarged  account  of  Schabath  in 
d’ Her  be  lot,  as  many  of  the  other  months  of 
the  Syro-Macedonian  calendar  are  barely 
mentioned  by  him,  without  any  diftindtive 
notes  of  a  philofophical  or  oeconomical  na¬ 
ture. 

Observation  IX, 

I  have  in  a  preceding  volume  fhewn, 
that  thofe  that  dwell  at  prefent  in  the  Holy- 
Land,  continue  the  ufe  of  fires  to  warm 
them,  far  into  the  year  ;  I  would  now  make 
it  appear,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon  that 
they  pradtife  this. 

Under  the  7th  obf.  of  the  ift  chapter,  I 
produced  fome  citations  from  Bp,  Pococke's 
Travels,  which  fhewed  that  an  Arab  had  a 
fire  in  the  tent,  in  which  he  was  entertained, 
the  night  of  the  17th  of  March  ;  and  that 
a  fire  was  made  for  his  ufe  by  one  of 
the  Sheiks  of  Galilee,  fo  late  as  the  8  th 
May.  This  may  appear  to  us  furprizing, 
but  it  is  confirmed  in  part  by  Doubdan ; 
and  the  reafon  of  it  is  clearly  explained  by 
him,  as  to  the  whole  of  it, 

Doubdan ,  travelling  in  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  March,  N.  S,  from  Jaffa  (or  Joppa) 
to  Rama,  tells  us  he  paffed  near  two  or  three 
companies  of  Arabs,  C£  who  were  watching 
“  their  flocks,  making  a  great  noife,  fing- 
“  ing  and  rejoicing  about  many  fires  which 

“  they 
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fc  they  had  made  in  the  plain,  and  a  num-* 
€C  her  of  dogs,  who,  perceiving  our  being 
“  near  to  them,  did  not  ceafe  from  growl- 
“  ing,  barking,  and  giving  us  apprehenlion 
of  being  difcovered,  and  falling  into  the 
“  hands  of  thefe  robbers 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  thefe 
fires,  and  all  this  noife ,  might  be  made  to 
intimidate  beads  of  prey,  which  they  might 
be  apprehenfive  were  about,  and  watching 
an  opportunity  of  making  depredations  on 
their  flocks  ;  it  is  poflible  it  might  be  fo* 
The  warmth  however  of  thefe  fires  mud 
have  been  comfortable  to  themfelves,  who 
were  watching  in  the  open  air ,  fince  Doub- 
dan  complains  of  his  lodging  that  night  at 
Rama,  where  the  procurator  of  the  Holy- 
Land  did  not  treat  them  with  the  greated 
tendernefs,  “  but  contented  himfelf  with  put-' 
4t  ting  us  into  a  miferable  room,  where 
“  there  were  only  the  four  walls,  giving 
“  us  nothing  but  a  mat  to  lie  upon,  a 
“  done  for  a  pillow,  and  no  coverlid  but 
“  the  broken  cieling,  which  expofed  us  to 
“  the  weather,  which  was  not  the  mod 
“  favourable  at  that  feafon,  as  the  nights 
<<  are  always  extremely  cool~C  Yet  the  heat 
of  the  preceding  day  was  fo  great,  that  it 
was  afligned  as  one  reafon  why  they  waited 
fome  hours  at  Joppa,  in  a  poor  Greek  hovel, 
before  they  let  out  for  Rama  3. 


%  Voy.  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  42. 


1  P.  43,  3  P»  40, 
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But  the  account  he  gives  of  his  fituation 
at  "Tyre ,  is  much  ftronger  ftill.  On  the 
1 6th  of  May  they  found  the  heat  near  Tyre 
fo  great,  that,  though  it  feems  they  took 
their  repaft  on  the  grafs,  under  a  large  tree, 
by  the  tide  of  a  fmall  river \  yet  he  com¬ 
plains  of  their  being  burnt  up  alive,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  continue  in  that  fi¬ 
tuation  'till  6  or  7  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  returned  to  their  bark  ;  but  the  wind 
failing,  and  the  feamen  not  to  be  perfuaded 
to  row,  they  could  get  no  farther  than  the 
rocks  and  ruins  of  Tyre,  when  night  over¬ 
took  them  \  Near  thole  ruins  they  were 
obliged  to  pafs  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
night,  not  without  jnjjering  greatly  from  the 
cold ,  which  was  as  violent  and  Jharp  as  the 
heat  of  the  day  had  been  burning .  He  goes 
on,  “  I  am  fure  I  fhook  as  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  more  than  two  or  three  full 
hours  f  to  which  he  adds,  their  being 
quite  wetted  with  a  rime  extremely  thick 
and  cold ,  which  fell  upon  them  all  night* 
To  this  he  fubjoins  3,  that  the  worft  was, 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  4  or  5 
iilhermen,  who  did  nothing  but  throw  their 
nets  into  the  fea,  often  with,  no  luccefs,  m 
the  mean  while  roajling  us  in  the  day-time  in 
the  fun,  and  almoft  making  us  to  perijlo  with 
cold  in  the  night,  without  at  all  getting  for¬ 
ward. 

3  P.  S4°5  54*- 
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This  was  at  Tyre,  which,  if  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  limits  of  the  Holy-Land, 
is  but  juft  out  of  them  1 ;  and  was  in  the 
night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  May. 
A  fire  in  the  night  then,  in  the  middle  of 
May,  might  be  very  requifite,  and  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  complaint  made  by  Jacob, 
relating  to  Mesopotamia,  being  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Holy-Land  :  “  In  the  day  the 
“  drought  con  famed  me,  and  the  froft  by 
night  V’ 

The  very  different  managements,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  great  difference  in  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air  in  the  day  and  in  the  night 
feafon,  may  occafion  fome  perplexity  in  the 
minds  of  common  readers  undoubtedly,  fince 
it  has  done  fo  in  the  thoughts  of  fome  of  the 
learned,  and  is  therefore  a  circumftance  that 
ought  to  be  well  fixed  in  the  memory. 

Thus  Mr.  Biddulph,  chaplain  to  the  En¬ 
gl  ifh  fadtory  at  Aleppo,  expreffes  his  fur- 
prize  at  finding  the  weather  fo  warm  at 
Jerufalem,  at  that  fame  time  of  the  year  that 
he  was  there,  when  thofe  that  had  been  out 
in  the  night  to  feize  our  Lord  wanted  a 
fire.  “  We  being  there,  at  the  fame  feafon 
44  of  the  year,  found  it  exceeding  hot,  and 
iC  hotter  than  it  is  ufually  at  Midfummer 
44  in  England.  It  feemed  ft  range  to  me, 
how  it  fhould  then  be  fo  cold,  that  Peter 
**  fhould  creep  to  the  fire,  and  now  (at  the 

8  See  Jofh.  19.  29,  s  Gen.  31.  40. 
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“  fame  feafon)  fo  hot  that  we  could  not 
“  endure  the  heat  of  the  fun.  ....  But 
“  after  we  had  been  there  a  few  days,  the 
“  very  place  refolved  the  doubt  \ 

The  extinction  then  of  fires  in  the  month 
Schabat,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
is  to  be  underftood  only  to  relate  to  the 
day-time,  not  to  thofe  that  fit  up  all  night, 
or  far  into  the  night  ;  they  may  in  that  coun¬ 
try  itfelf  want  a  lire  in  the  middle  of  May, 
while,  in  common,  fires  may  be  left  off  by 
the  end  of  February,  it  growing  warm  in 
the  day-time  by  the  end  of  that  month, 
generally  fpeaking,  but  the  nights  being  very 
cold,  at  lead:  in  fome  places  in  or  near  the 
,  Holy-Land,  months  after. 

Observation  X. 

It  appears  alfo,  from  a  circumftance  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sandys,  that  fevere  as  the  winters 
about  Jerufalem  fometimes  are,  an  obferva- 
tion  in  a  preceding  volume  *  is  certainly  true, 
namely,  that  they  are  forwarder  there  than 
we  are  in  England,  about  two  months  in  the 
fpring .  For  Sandys,  it  feems,  found  rofes 
growing  wild,  and  in  plenty,  in  the  clofe 

;  *+  -  V  .  >  •  ^  .  .  ,  .  k 

_  *•* 

*  For  he  found  it  cold,  by  experience,  when  he  flept 
in  the  fields  all  night.  Coiled!,  of  Voy.  and  TraV. 
from  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  p.  82 1,  vol.  1. 

1  Chap.  1.  obf.  21.  See  alfo  the  outlines  of  a  New 
Commentary  on  Sol,  Song,  p.  147,  &c. 
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of  March ,  O.  S  as  he  was  travelling  in 
that  part  of  'Judaea,  where  it  is  fuppofed 
John  the  Bap  till  lived,  not  far  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  whereas  June  is  the  common  time 
with  us  for  the  bloffoming  of  the  rofe,  and 
particularly  of  thofe  that  grow  wild  in  our 
hedges,  which  come  into  flower  about  the 
fame  time  that  thofe  fpecies  do  that  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

What  is  nearly  a  confirmation  of  this, 
may  be  found  in  Doubdan  s  Journey  to  the 
Holy- Land ;  for,  fpeaking  of  his  coming  out 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Je - 
rufalem ,  on  the  21ft  of  April,  N.  S,  (or 
10th,  O.  S,)  he  fays.  Many  Turks  and  Moors 
were  in  the  court -yard,  of  whom  fome  prefented 
them  with  nofegays  of  fmall  fowers ,  others  with 
rofes  frefh  gathered,  others ,  who  had  bottles  of 
rofe -water,  fpr  inkle  d  their  faces  and  clothes 
with  it :  all  to  get  fome  maidins  from  them  \ 
Thefe  rofes  continued  to  blow  in  fuch  plenty 
in  April,  that  he  tells  us,  that  on  the  28  th 
of  that  month,  when  the  Eaftern  Chriftians 
made  one  of  their  proceflions  in  that  church, 
which  lafted  at  leafl:  two  hours,  many 
men  attended  it  with  facks  full  of  leaves  of 
rofes,  which  they  threw  by  great  handfuls  on 
the  people,  and  indeed  in  fuch  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities ,  as  that  many  were  quite  covered  with 

1  Two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  feem,  before  the  month 
ended,  and  confequently  about  the  8th  of  April,  N.  S, 
he  mentions  his  palling  u  thorow  valleys,  of  their  rofes 
cc  voluntarily  plentiful*”  2  P.  264. 
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them,  and  the  pavement  all f  rewed  over ,  There 
were  alfo  others  with  bottles  of  rofe -water, 
which  they  threw  every  where  upon  people  s 
faces  and  clothes,  with  inexprefible  rejoicings  \ 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  rofes  were 
fo  extremely  plentiful,  they  could  not  be  the 
earlieft  of  that  country,  but  had  been  fome 
time  in  bloflom.  Accordingly  he  obferves, 
that  on  the  15  th  of  April  he  found,  in  an 
old  nunnery  at  Jerufalem,  now  converted  into 
a  mofque,  a  number  of  fmall  odoriferous  Jhrubs , 
fuch  as  rofemary ,  rofe-bufhes,  laurels,  jef'a - 
mines,  and  other  flowers  extremely  agreeable  \ 
This  implies  that  the  rofe-bufhes  were  in 
flower,  and  alfo  th ^jef  amine,  which,  though 
it’s  flowers  are  contemporary  with  rofes,  yet 
doth  not,  I  think,  begin  to  bloffom  quite 
fo  foon  as  the  rofe-bufh. 

So  then  both  the  rofe-bufli  and  the  jefia- 
mine  furnifh  additional  proofs,  that  at  Je¬ 
rufalem  they  are  flx  weeks  or  two  months 
earlier,  as  to  the  Jpring ,  than  we  are. 

May  we  fuppofe,  that  as  rofe-leaves  now 
are  the  things  that  are  made  ufe  of,  to 
ftrew  the  pavement  about  the  fepulchre  of 
our  Lord,  they  were  ufed  in  that  proceflion 
that  almofl:  immediately  preceded  his  death , 
of  which  the  Evangelifts  have  given  an 
account,  particularly  St.  Mark  and  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  ?  “  Many  fpread  their  garments  in 
the  way  :  and  others  cut  down  branches  of 

f  P.  3510  a  P*  225* 
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u  the  trees ,  and  ftrawed  (them)  in  the  way  V* 
If  rofe-bufhes  grew  there,  on  Mount  Olivet, 
they  might  very  naturally  cut  off  branches 
full  of  rofes,  and  fhaking  them,  ftrew  the 
path  of  our  Lord  with  the  beautiful,  but 
untenacious  leaves  of  thofe  flowers.  The 
word  them ,  in  our  verfion,  which  feems  to 
refer  to  the  branches  themfelves,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  is  not  in  the  original,  but  a  fup- 
plement  of  our  tranflators. 

Observation  XL 

Signior  Lufignan,  in  the  converfation  I  had 
with  him  about  the  Holy-Land,  allured  me, 
that  the  time  of  jheep-Jh  earing  in  that  country 
is  March ,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  O.  S  ^  which  is  another  proof,  that 
they  are  about  fix  weeks,  or  two  months, 
forwarder  in  that  country  than  we  are  in 
England,  for  the  wafhing  many  of  the  fheep 
this  year  z,  in  the  village  in  Suffolk  in  which 
I  am  writing  this,  preparatory  to  the  clip¬ 
ping  the  wool  off  them,  was  the  17th  of 
May.  '  , 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  Calendar 
of  Nature,  lately  publifhed,  throws  Jheep - 
J hearing  into  June ;  and  though  he  makes 
it  one  of  the  earliefl  of  the  rural  employ¬ 
ments  of  that  month,  yet  one  of  the  tokens 

3  Mark  11.  8.  Matt.  21.  8.  a  1785. 
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to  mark  out  the  time,  given  by  Dyer ,  whom 
the  Doctor  quotes,  is  when  the 

— — - — V erdant  elder  fpreads 

Her  fllver  flowers  ; 

which  is  not,  at  leaft  was  not,  this  year  hill 
the  middle  of  June,  which  would  make  Jheep - 
J hearing  three  months  earlier  in  the  Holy- 
Land  than  it  is  with  us  *  but  Dyers  pre- 
fcription  is  not  followed  by  us  as  to  the  time 
of  performing  this  operation,  nor,  it  feems, 
by  the  Arabs  of  Palaeftine. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  the  time  of 
fheep- (hearing  there,  may  be  confirmed  by 
teftimonies  of  a  different  kind,  which  it  may 
not  be  difagreeable  to  fet  down  here. 

Ariftophanes,  the  old  Greek  comic  writer, 
fuppofes,  that  among  the  oeconomical  ufes  to 
be  derived  from  the  appearing  of  certain  birds , 
the  fixing  the  time  proper  for  the  {hearing 
of  fheep  is  one,  and  that  the  coming  of  the 
kite  proclaims  it's  being  then  the  fit  (ea- 
fon  . 

Now  Stilling  fleet,  in  fome  notes  on  the 
Calendar  of  Theophraftus  %  fitted  for  Athens, 
in  the  latitude  370  25^  obferves,  that  “  be- 
“  tween  March  1 1  and  26,  the  kite  and  the 
“  nightingale  appear”  (at  Athens)  “that  is,  in 
the  leafing  feafon.  The  appearance  of  the 

(c  hawk  is  confonant  to  what  Ariftotle  fays, 

» 

s  Stillingfleet’s  Mifcell.  Tracts,  p.  237, 

2  Ibid,  p,  324, 
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€C  as  quoted  in  the  preface,  but  is  determined 
“  upon  a  different  kind  of  teftimony  ;  which 
“  is  a  proof  that  this  part  of  the  Calendar, 
“  at  leaft,  is  tolerably  well  hated.” 

Thefe  accounts  of  Lujignan  and  Stilling - 
fleet,  if  admitted,  fix  the  time  of  the  year 
when  Jacob  fet  out  upon  his  return  from 
Padan-Aram  to  his  father  Ijaac,  Gen.  xxxi. 

1 9  ;  when  Judah  cohabited  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  Gen.  xxxviii.  12,  &c,  at  which 
time  of  the  year,  according  to  Dr.  Rufiell, 
they  are  wont  to  kill  their  kids  about  Alep¬ 
po  \  agreeable  to  the  propofal  made  by  him 
to  fend  her  a  kid  from  the  flock,  v.  17. 

In  like  manner  circumftances  determine, 
that  it  was  in  the  flpring  that  the  fheep  of 
Nabal  were  fhorn,  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  for,  among 
other  things  carried  by  Abigail  to  David  for 
a  prefent,  mention  is  made  of  five  meafures 
of  parched  corn ,  v.  183  but  we  know,  from 
other  paffages  of  Scripture,  that  the  time  of 
their  ufing  parched  corn  was  wont  to  be,  when 
it  was  full  grown,  but  not  ripe.  Lev.  xxiii. 
14,  Ruth  ii.  14,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.  This 
obfervation  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  fettling 
the  chronology  of  David’s  wandering  up  and 
down  in  the  Defeats,  when  forced  to  fly  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  Saul. 

There  is  another  circumftance,  in  this  affair 
of  Nabal ,  which  fhouid  not  be  pafled  over  in 

*  Befides  the  milk  of  the  goats ,  their  kids  add  fome  part 
to  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  a  few  being  killed  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn.  Hiftory  of  Aleppo,  p.  53. 
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filence,  and  that  is,  that  his  fheep  feem  to 
have  been  fent  into  the  wildernefs  to  feed* 
fome  time  before  the  feafon  of  fheep -{hearing 
came  on,  and  that  they  were  there  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  This  feems  to  be  pointed 
out  by  the  yth,  and  the  1 5th  and  16th  verfes  : 
“  Thy  fhepherds,  which  were  with  us,  we 
“  hurt  them  not,  neither  was  there  ought 
“  miffing  to  them,  all  the  while  they  were  in 

“  Carmel . The  men  were  very  good 

“  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt,  neither 
“  miffed  we  any  thing,  as  long  as  we  were 
<c  converfant  with  them,  when  we  were  in 
“  the  fields.  They  were  a  wall  unto  us, 
“  both  by  night  and  day,  all  the  while  we 
“  were  with  them  keeping  the  fheep.5 5  It 
would  be  happy,  if  fome  curious  obferver 
would  give  the  world  an  accurate  (econo¬ 
mical  calendar  for  the  Holy -Land,  as  things 
are  now  condudted  among  them.  As  nothing 
of  that  fort  has  been  publifhed,  that  I  know 
of,  I  muff  content  myfelf  with  obferving, 
that  in  Sweden ,  where  the  fheep  are  houfed 
in  the  winter ,  the  fheep  are  turned  into  the 
fields,  according  to  the  exadt  and  diftindt 
(economical  calendar  for  that  country,  when 
the  white  wagtail  appears  *,  which  happened 
above  a  month  before  the  nightingale  re¬ 
turned  ",  which  being  coincident  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  kite ,  marks  out,  according 
to  the  ancients,  the  time  of  fheep-fhearing. 

?  Stillingfleet’s  Mifcell.  Trails,  p.  265.  2  P.  267* 

But 
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But  as  the  climate  of  the  countries  in  the 
North  of  Europe  differs  fo  confiderably  from 
that  of  Jud&a,  the  interval  between  the 
turning  fheep  out  into  their  common  pas¬ 
tures,  after  houfing  them  in  the  winter-time, 
and  (hearing  them,  may  differ  very  much  in 
different  countries. 

The  facred  hiftorian  mentions  aifo  Abfa- 
lom’s  celebrating  fheep-fhearing  time  with 
magnificence,  but  without  mentioning  any 
cireum  fiance  that  requires  attention  here. 

But  with  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  (that  relating  to  Jacob ,  who  left  Me - 
fopotamia  when  Laban  went  to  (hear  his  cheep,) 
we  may  with  propriety  take  notice  of  the 
acutenefs  which  Jacob  (hewed,  in  feledh'ng 
the  articles  of  that  prefen t  he  made  Efau. 
To  difengage  himfelf  from  the  company  of 
his  brother,  and  that  of  his  attendants, 
which  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  apprehen- 
fion,  he  pleaded  not  only  the  tender  age  of 
his  children,  but  the  ftate  of  his  cattle, 
which  had,  many  of  them,  young  by  their 
fides,  which,  if  they  were  over- driven  but 
one  day,  would  die1.  Had  he  however  made 
a  prefent  of  fuch  cattle  to  Efau,  Efau  might 
have  alledged  the  fame  reafon  for  marching 
with  the  like  flownefs.  He  chofe  out  there¬ 
fore  fuch  as  might  make  up  a  noble  prefent, 
but  not  fuch  as  were  encumbered  with  their 
young .  No  lambs,  or  kids,  or  calves.  There 


f  Gen,' 33.  13. 
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were  indeed  30  milch  camels  with  their  colts , 
and  20  (lie -a lies,  of  which  10  had  foals . 
But  it  fhould  feem,  from  a  paffage  of  Sir 
John  Chardin  *,  that  camels  generally  couple 
about  June9  and  continue  in  a  pregnant  ftate 
11  or  12  months  2 ;  confequently  thefe  colts 
muft  have  been  9  or  10  months  old  at  this 
time,  and  therefore  very  able  to  travel  much 
more  brifkly  than  the  lambs  and  kids  of 
that  fpring.  The  10  foals  of  the  20  fie- 
affes  were  chofen,  I  fhould  apprehend,  with 
like  caution,  though  I  have  not  fuch  deter¬ 
minate  evidence  to  produce  as  to  their  pro¬ 
bable  age. 


Observation  XII. 

As  the  weather  and  the  appearances  in 
the  vegetable  world,  in  the  fpring,  have  been 
fhewn  to  be  much,  alike  in  Barbary,  at 
Aleppo,  and  in  the  Holy-Land ;  it  may  be 
agreeable  here  to  add,  that  there  is  the  fame 
refemblance  as  to  the  productions  of  au¬ 
tumn,  and  confequently,  that  we  may  fafely 
apply  what  may  be  faid  of  one  place  to  either 
of  the  other. 

I  have  fhewn  it  as  to  the  weather  of  the 
autumn  in  fome  preceding  obfervations,  let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions. 

3  Tome  2,  p.  142,  143.  4  P.  2 2* 

Dr. 
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I 

Dr.  Ruflell  tells  us  the  cotton  is  not  pa- 

O 

thered  about  Aleppo  ’till  0  Bober,  Q.  S, 
p.  18. 

And  in  1774,  when  a  late  traveller  viiited 
Judaea,  the  cotton  at  Acra,  where  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  entering  into  the 
preempts  of  the  Holy- Land,  was  chiefly 
gathered  in  the  23d  O Bober,  at  which 
time  he  arrived  there. 

Rauwolff  found  that  at  the  time  when 
the  cotton  was  tender  and  woolly ,  near 
the  Euphrates,  about  the  middle  of 
O Bober,  the  corn,  which  grew  very  high, 
was  full  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  cut  down  \ 
The  fame  traveller  found  then  Indian 
millet  in  the  fame  place  juft  fit  to  be 
cut  down,  and  that  in  feme  places  they 
had  it  in  already  \  This  corn  then 
and  millet  were  fcmewhat  fooner  ripe 
than  the  cotton. 

The  fame  writer  tells  us,  that  the  fields 
about  Rama  were  very  fruitful,  well 
tilled,  and  fown  with  corn,  cotton  and 
Indian  millet ;  and  that  it  was  harveft- 
time  when  he  was  there  (which  was 
the  middle  of  September )  a  great  officer 
being  there  to  gather  a  great  quantity 
of  corn  to  fend  to  Joppa,  to  go  by  fea 
to  Conflantinople  3,  where  there  was  then 
a  fcarcity  4.  But,  according  to  him, 

1  Ray’s  Travels,  p.  158.  a  P.  161. 

3  P.  229.  4  P.  227, 

all 
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all  the  corn £  was  not  in  by  the  end 
of  the  month  \ 

When  Rauwolff  found  the  Turkey  wheat 
and  Indian  millet  fully  ripe,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  he  found  the 
Indian  mufk-melon  fall  continued  in 
leafon,  and  in  great  quantities  3. 

In  like  manner  he  found  them  growing 
in  the  Holy-Land,  in  great  quantities, 
very  pleafant,  and  well  tailed,  chiefly 
thofe  that  were  red  within,  when  the 
Turkey  corn  ar*d  Indian  millet  began 
to  be  ripe  there  4. 

Ruflell  tells  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
trees  about  Aleppo,  retain  their  leaves 
’till  the  middle  of  November,  O.  S, 

p-  14. 

And  in  1774?  fome  of  the  fruit-trees  had 
begun  to  drop  their  leaves  when  that 
late  vifitor  of  the  Holy-Land  left  Joppa, 
which  mu  ft  have  been  towards  the 
clofe  of  November,  as  he  left  not  Je- 
rufalem  ’till  the  19th  of  that  month, 
N.  S,  and  arrived  in  ./Egypt  on  the  2d 
December ;  but  the  olive  and  fig-trees 
were  not  then  on  the  decline. 

*  Which  corn  appears  to  have  been  the  Indian  or 
Turkey  wheat,  our  kind  of  wheat  being  reaped  in  the 
Eaft  much  fooner, 

*  P,  319.  3  P,  161.  4  229. 
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\  •  -  * 

Observation  XIII. 

When  Trachonitis  was  a  part  of  the  jewifh 
country y  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  *,  (if  it  did  not  come  within 
the  original  bounds  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manaffeh,)  it  muft  have  been  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  country  from  the  South  of  Judaea  in 
point  of  heat.  But  this  is  no  more  than 
happens  to  other  countries,  and  only  makes 
the  multiplication  of  meteorological  obfer va¬ 
rious  and  (Economical  calendars  neceffary, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different  dif- 
tridls,  in  order  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  the 
whole. 

Thus  de  la  Valle,  having  paffed  over 
Jordan,  at  that  called  Jacob’s  Bridge,  and 
travelling  in  the  country  of  ddrachonithy 
which  was  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
he  found  that  Mount  Libanus  was  not 
“  far  off,  and  that  from  thence  came  a 
“  wind  fo  vehement  and  fo  cold,  with  fuch 
“  an  abundance  of  Jnowy  that  though  we 
“  were  in  a  manner  buried  in  our  quilted 
“  coverlets,  yet  it  was  fenfibly  felt  all  night, 
“  and  was  very  difagreeable  \ 

When  I  add,  that  it  appears  that  this 
difagreeable  night  was  that  between  the  29 th 

1  Luke  3.  1.  <c  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
<c  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  and  of  the  region 
<c  of  Trachonitis 

a  P.  12 1,  122, 

and 
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and  goth  of  April ,  16x6,  we  fhall  be  not 
a  little  furprized.  The  fnow  that  fell  in  the 
night,  between  the  4th  and  5  th  of  May, 
O.  S,  1740,  or  the  1  ^th  and  1 6th  of  May, 
N.  S,  and  fome  remains  of  which  I  faw 
four  days  after,  and  which  fo  much  afto- 
nifhed  us  in  Suffolk,  was  not  fo  far  into 
the  fpring  with  us,  as  the  night  between  the 
29th  and  30th  of  April  into  a  Syrian  fpring, 
which  I  have  elfewhere  (hewn  is,  in  com¬ 
mon,  fix,  if  not  eight  weeks  earlier  than 
our’s. 


C  H  A  P.  IL 
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Observation  XIV. 

SIR  J,  Chardin  tells  us,  that  the  late 
king  of  Perfia  canfed  a  tent  to  be  made , 
which  coft  two  ?nillions  1 ,  They  called  it  the 
Houfe  of  Gold,  becaufe  gold  glittered  every  where 
about  it.  He  adds,  that  there  was  an  infer  ip- 
tion  wrought  upon  the  cornice  of  the  antecham¬ 
ber,  which  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the  throne 

B  French  money  we  are  to  fuppofe® 

3  if 
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» 

of  the  fecond  Solo?non>  and  at  the  fame  time 
marked  out  the  year  of  if  s  conjir ufi ion  \ 

This  account,  which  is  fhort  in  this 
writer,  and  which  I  have  ftill  more  abridged, 
furnifhes  us  with  materials  for  feveral  re¬ 
marks. 

It  fhows  us,  in  the  firfl  place,  how  natural 
it  is  to  the  Eaftern  people,  to  ufe  the  words 
houfe  and  tent  as  equivalent  terms  :  this  tent 
it  feerns,  was  called  the  Houfe  of  Gold. 
This  interchange  of  the  two  words  frequently 
appears  in  the  Old  Teftament.  Thus  the 
goodly  raiment  of  Efau,  which  was  left  in 
the  cuftody  of  Rebekah,  is  faid  to  be  with 
her  in  the  houfe ,  Gen.  xxvii.  15  ;  which  it 
is  certain  were  kept  in  a  tent .  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Sheba,  the  fon  of  Bichri,  a 
Benjamite,  wanted  to  caufe  the  people  to 
abandon  David,  he  blew  a  trumpet,  crying, 
“  To  your  tents ,  O  Ifrael,”  2  Sam.  xx.  1  ; 
though  Ifrael  did  not  dwell  in  moveable  habi¬ 
tations  at  that  time,  but  in  cities. 

In  the  next  place,  this  tent  was  called 
the  Eloufe  of  Gold ,  not  that  it  was  wholly 
made  of  gold,  but  becaufe  it  was  highly 
ornamented  with  it.  This  teaches  us  how 
we  are  to  underftand  the  houfe s  oj  ivory ,  and 
the  golden  city ,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  houfes  of  ivory  1  appear  to 
mean  houfes  richly  adorned  with  that  precious 


1  Tome  1.  p.  203. 

s  Pf.  45.  8.  1  Kings  22.  39.  Amos  3.  15. 

fubftance  ; 
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fubftance ;  and  the  golden  city  1  means  the 
city  remarkable  for  it’s  being  richly  gilded 
in  many  parts  of  it,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  re¬ 
markable  places  \ 

In  the  third  place  we  may  obferve,  that 
this  tent  is  called  Throne  3  .*  “  the  Throne  of 
the  fecond  Solomon.”  This  fhows  that  the 
word  throne  fometimes  fignifies  not  the 
royal  feat,  ftriddy  fpeaking,  but  the  place 
in  which  that  feat  is  Jet .  It  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  enlarged  fenfe  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  even  probably  ufed  here,  in  the  fourth 
place,  to  hgnify  any  royal  abode,  even  thofe 
where  no  feat  of  ftate  ever  appeared.  For 
nothing  leads  us  to  imagine  the  Perlian 
throne,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  was  ever  brought 
into  this  majeftic  tent.  So  when  the  men 
of  Gibeon  and  of  Mizpeh  are  laid  to  have 

5  Mentioned  If.  14.  4. 

a  We  may  be  fatisfied,  I  believe,  that  it  doth  not 
fignify,  according  to  the  marginal  tranflation,  ex  aft  refs 
of  golf  for  however  truly  it  might  have  been  fo  de¬ 
scribed,  the  Chaldees  themfelves  would  hardly  have  given 
it  fuch  an  appellation,  and  the  word  is  acknowledged  to 
be  Chaldaic  ;  but  they  might  glory  in  it  on  account  of 
it’s  being  highly  ornamented  with  gold,  in  fome  of  it’s 
more  remarkable  parts.  One  or  more  of  it’s  domes  and 
towers  might  be  richly  gilded,  like  the  dome  and  two 
towers  of  the  mofque  built  over  the  fuppofed  tomb  of 
Ali>  of  which  Niebuhr  has  given  us  an  account  in  the 
fecond  of  his  three  tomes  of  Travels,  p.  223;  or  it 
might  have  one  or  more  fpires ,  like  that  over  the  tomb 
of  Fatima,  at  CW,  a  city  of  Perfia,  which  Chardin  tells 
us  confifts  of  feveral  balls  of  different  magnitudes,  and 
if  of  folid  gold,  as  the  inhabitants  affirm,  muff  be  worth 
millions.  Tome  1.  p.  204.  3  P.  203. 

Vol,  ILL  E  repaired 
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repaired  unto  the  throne  of  the  governor  on  this 
fide  the  river,  Neh.  iii.  7,  nothing  more  may 
be  meant  than  that  they  repaired  to  overagainft 
the  palace  of  this  great  man. 

Niebuhr  has  made  a  fimilar  remark  to 
the  firfi;  of  thefe,  in  the  firfi:  tome  of  his 
Voyages  x,  where  he  tells  us,  a  young  peafant 
invited  him  to  go  with  him  to  his  houfe,  to 
drink  form  frejh  water ,  which  had  bee?i  taken 
from  the  fpring  that  very  day  >  and  he  did 
it  with  jo  much  cordiality,  that  Niebuhr  fays 
he  Jkould  not  have  refu fed  him,  if  it  had  not 
been  then  late .  Cheime  is  properly  the  name 
of  a  tent  among  the  Arabs ,  but  he  remarked 
that  the  Arabs  of  this  country  named  their 
tents  belt,  that  is  to  fay  their  houfes. 


Observation  XV. 

The  word  Pavilion  may,  it  is  very  likely, 
excite  the  notion  of  fome thing  fuperior  to  a 
common  tent ,  fo  our  tranflators  life  that  term 
to  exprefs  the  fuperb  tent  of  a  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  Jer.  xliii.  10.  “  He  (Nebuchadnezzar) 
<£  fhall  fpread  his  royal  pavilion  over  them.” 
A  mere  Englifh  reader  then  will  be  fur- 
prized,  perhaps,  when  he  is  told  that  the 
word  tranflated  pavilions,  1  Kings  xx.  12, 
16,  fignifies  nothing  more  than  booths ;  and 
more  fill!,  if  he  is  told  that  the  facred  hifto- 


8  P.  189, 
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-  rian  might,  poffibly,  precifely  deflgn  to  be 
fo  underwood,  when  defcribing  the  places  in 
H  which  kings  were  drinking. 

That  the  word  lignifi.es  thofe  flight  tem- 

!porary  defences  from  the'  heat,  which  are 
formed  by  the  fetting  up  the  boughs  of 
trees,  is  vifible  by  what  is  laid,  Jonah  iv.  5, 

!and  Neh.  viii.  16;  and  we  know  that  the 
common  people  of  the  Eaft  frequently  fit 
under  them  ;  but  it  may  be  thought  in¬ 
credible  that  princes  Ihould  make  ufe  of 
l  fuch  as  the  term,  precifely  taken,  feems  to 
1  imply.  “  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Bern 
**  hadad  heard  this  melfage  (as  he  wras  drink* 
ing,  he  and  the  kings ,  in  the  pavilions,)’" 

11  Kings  xx.  12.  “  But  Benhadad  was  drink- 
“  ing  himfelf  drunk  in  the  pavilions,  he 
“  and  the  kings ,  the  thirty  and  two  kings 
“  that  helped  him,”  v.  16. 

In  the  margin  our  tranflators  have  put 
the  word  tents :  but  that  there  is  nothing 
i  incredible  in  the  account,  if  we  Ihould 
underhand  the  prophetic  hiftorian  as  mean¬ 
ing  booths ,  properly  fpeaking,  will  appear, 
if  we  conlider  the  great  fimplicity  of  ancient 
times,  and  the  great  delight  the  people  of 
the  Eafl:  take  in  verdure,  and  in  eating  and 
drinking  under  the  lhade  of  trees  •  efpecially 
after  reading  the  following  paragraph  of 
Dr.  Chandler’s  Travels  in  the  Leffer  Alia* 
While  we  were  employed  on  the  the- 
**  atre  of  Miletus,  the  Aga  of  Suki,  fon^ 

E  a  t(  in- 
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*c  In-law  by  marriage  to  Blez-Oglu  \  eroded 
“  the  plain  towards  us,  attended  by  a  con- 
liderable  train  of  domeftics  and  officers, 
“  their  vefts  and  turbans  of  various  and 
“  lively  colours,  mounted  on  long-tailed 
horfes,  with  fowy  trappings,  and  glitter - 
“  ing  furniture.  He  returned,  after  hawk- 
“  ing,  to  Miletus;  and  we  went  to  vifit  him, 
“  with  a  prefent  of  coffee  and  fugar ;  but 
€t  were  told  that  two  favourite  birds  had 
“  flown  away,  and  that  he  was  vexed  and 
“  tired.  A  couch  was  prepared  for  him  be - 
“  neath  a  fed ,  made  againft  a  cottage ,  and 
covered  with  green  boughs ,  to  keep  off  the 
16  fun .  He  entered,  as  we  were  ftanding  by, 
and  fell  down  on  it  to  fleep,  without 
“  taking  any  notice  of  us  A  very  mean 
place,  an  European  would  think,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  an  Aga  that  made 
fo  refpedtable  a  figure,  and  in  a  town,  which, 
though  ruinated,  ftill  had  feveral  cottages,  in¬ 
habited  by  Turkiffi  families  3. 

It  doth  not  appear  incredible  then,  that 
Benhadad,  and  the  thirty- two  petty  kings  that 
attended  him,  might  adhially  be  drinking 
wine  beneath  fuch  green  feds  as  a  Turkifh 
Aga,  of  confiderable  diftindtion,  chofe  to  fleep 
under,  rather  than  in  an  adjoining  cottage ; 
or  rather  than  under  a  tent9  which  he  other- 

1  A  Turkifh  officer  of  great  power  and  extenfive 
command  in  that  country,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Mufulem,  p.  iod.  2  P.  149.  3  P.  148. 

wife 
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wife  might  have  had  carried  with  him,  to 
repofe  under  when  he  chofe  to  reft  him- 
felf.  Oriental  manners  are  very  different 
from  ours. 

Observation  XVI. 

Abraham  is  defcribed,  on  a  particular  oc« 
cafion,  as  fitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  Gen.  xviii.  i ;  and  it  fhouid 
feem,  from  Dr.  Richard  Chandler's  account, 
thofe  that  lead  a  paftoral  life  in  the  Eaft, 
at  this  day,  frequently  place  themfelves  in 
a  fimilar  fituation. 

“  At  ten  minutes  after  ten"  (in  the  morn¬ 
ing)  “  we  had  in  view,"  fays  this  writer, 
“  feveral  fine  bays,  and  a  plain  full  of  booths, 
“  with  the  Turcomans  fitting  by  the  doors , 
“  under  fiheds  refiembling  porticoes ;  or  by  fhady 
“  trees,  furrounded  with  flocks  of  goats  \" 

This  gentleman  frequently  met  with  thefe 
people  in  his  journies  in  Afia  :  fometimes  he 
clefcribes  them  as  living  in  black  booths  % 
which,  I  fhouid  fuppofe,  means  tents  of 
black  goats-hair  cloth ,  like  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs  ;  at  other  times,  he  evidently  means 
habitations  formed  of  boughs  of  trees  :  thus 
he  fays,  p.  184,  “We  came  to  a  level  green, 
“  occupied  by  Turcomans.  Their  flocks  and 
“  their  cattle  were  feeding  round  the  fcattered 

*  P.  180,  1 8 1,  Travels  in  Alia  Minors 

*  See  p.  1 12. 

A*  E  3  a  booths  | 
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“  booths ;  and  cotton,  recently  gathered  from 
£i  the  pods,  was.  expofed  on  the  ground  to 
“  dry,  or  on  the  tops  of  the  fheds,  which 
“  are  flat  and  covered  with  boughs  Y’ 

As  thefe  people  feem  to  change  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  as  the  weather,  or  their  fancies 
may  difpofe  them,  it  is  not  impoffible  that 
Abraham  might  dwell  in  both  thefe  kinds  of 
habitation,  and  might  be  fitting  in  the  portico 
of  one  of  thefe  extemporaneous  ftrudtures, 
formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  as  the  word 
rendered  tent  is  ufed  in  a  large  fenfe  in  Scrip¬ 
ture;  but  if  not,  if  it  was  a  tent  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  he  might  be  fitting  under  the  cut- 
fkirts  of  his  tent,  near  the  door,  to  enjoy  the 
frefh  air,  as  Chandler  faw  the  Turcoman 
fhepherds  fitting  under  their  fheds,  watching 
their  cattle. 

It  was  not  the  hotted:  part  of  the  day,, 
when  Chandler  faw  thefe  people  fitting  at  the' 
doors  of  their  booths,  it  was  foon  after  ten  in 
the  morning  ;  and  when  Abraham  was  fitting 
at  his  tent-door,  it  might  be  nearly  at  the 
lame  hour.  Travelling  in  the  hottejl  part  of 
all  might  have  been  dangerous,  and  according 
to  the  modem  cuftoms  of  thefe  countries, 
Abraham  then  would  have  been  retired  to 
reft. 

According  to  this  defcription,  Abraham  had 
not  far  to  go  to  fetch  a  calf ;  his  cattle  were 
feeding  by  his  tent. 

1  This  being  fome  time  in  October. 
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Observation  XVII. 

Sometimes  thofe  that  have  no  tents, 
ihelter  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  night-air  in  holes  and  caverns ,  which  they 
find  in  their  rocky  hills,  where  they  can 
kindle  fires  to  warm  themfelves,  as  well  as 
to  drefs  their  provilions  j  to  which  may  he 
added,  that  doves  alfo,  in  thofe  countries, 
frequently  haunt  fuch  places,  as  well  as  fome 
other  birds. 

Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  travels  in 
Alia  Minor,  has  both  taken  notice  of  the 
cloves  there  lodging  in  holes  of  the  rocks  1  ; 
and  of  the  fhepherds  and  fifhermen  being 
wont  to  make  ufe-  of  fuch  retreats,  and  of 
their  kindling  fires  in  them,  by  which  prac¬ 
tice  thofe  doves  muft  be  frequently  very  much 
fmutted ,  and  made  not  a  little  jdthy  h  And 
I  have  been  fome  times  ready  to  imagine,  that 
an  attention  to  thefe  circumftances  may  afford 
as  eafy  and  natural  an  account  as  any  that  has 
been  given,  of  that  affociation  of  fuch  very 
different  things  as  doves  and  fmoky  places , 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  68  th  Pfalm  3. 

It  is  certain  the  people  of  Ifrael  are  com¬ 
pared  to  a  dove,  in  the  book  of  Pfalms  ;  Ci  O 
44  deliver  not  the  foul  of  thy  turtle-dove  unto 
44  the  multitude  of  the  wicked  ;  forget  not  the 
**  congregation  of  thy  poor  for  ever,’'  Pfi 

t 

*  V.  13. 

lxxiv. 


'  P.  19. 
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Ixxiv.  19;  and  the  fame  image  appears  to 
have  been  made  ufe  of  in  this  68th  Pfalm. 
If  it  was  made  ufe  of,  it  was  not  unnatural 
to  compare  Ifrael,  who  had  been  in  a  very 
affiided  ftate  in  Egypt,  to  a  dove  making  its 
abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  had 
been  fmutted  by  the  fires  of  fiiepherds, 
made  in  it  for  the  heating  their  milk,  or 
other  culinary  purpofes,  which  led  them  to 
make  fuch  little  heaps  of  flones,  on  which 
they  might  fet  their  pots ,  having  an  hollow 
under  them,  in  which  they  put  the  fewel, 
according  to  the  Eaftern  mode,  of  which 
I  have  given  an  account  elfewhere,  and 
which  little  buildings  are  meant  by  the 
word  here  tranflated  pots. 

This  image  might  very  agreeably  be  made 
ufe  of  to  exprefs  any  kind  of  affliction 
Ifrael  might  have  fuffered,  when  they  are 
compared  as  a  body  of  people  to  a  dove , 
and  certainly  not  lefs  fo,  when  they  had 
been  forced  to  work  without  remiffion  in 
the  brick-kilns  of  ./Egypt. 

For  fo  the  fenfe  will  be  fomething  like 
this ;  O  my  people  !  though  ye  have  been  like 
a  dove  in  an  hole  of  a  rocky  that  hath  been 
blackened  by  the  fares  of  the  Jhepherds  for  the 
boiling  their  pots  ;  yet  on  this  joyous  occajion 
did  you  appear  as  the  mofi  beautiful  of  that 
fpecies,  whofe  wings  are  like  fiver ,  and  the  more 
mujcular  parts ,  from  whence  the  firength  of  the 
Wings  is  derived \  like  the  fplendor  of  gold. 

The 
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The  colour  of  their  common  pigeons  feems 
to  be  like  that  of  the  dove-houfe  pigeons 
of  our  country,  blue  or  ajh- colour,  from  a 
circumftance  mentioned  by  Pitts 1  ^  for  he 
fays,  “  In  Mecca  there  are  thoufands  of  blue 
46  pigeons,  which  none  will  affright,  or 
“  abufe,  much  lefs  kill  them  ;  and  they 
44  are  therefore  fo  very  tame,  that  they’ll 

44  pick  meat  out  of  one’s  hand .  They 

44  come  in  great  flocks  to  the  Temple ,  where 

44  they  are  ufually  fed  by  the  hagges  \  For 

44  the  poor  people  of  Mecca  come  to  them 

44  with  a  little  fort  of  a  diff  made  with 

ec  ruffes,  with  fome  corn  in  it,  begging 
44  them  to  bellow  fomething  on  Harnmamet 
44  metta  nabee ,  i.  e.  the  pigeons  of  the  Pro- 
44  phet.” 

But  though  pigeons  or  doves  are  in  com¬ 
mon  blue  in  the  Eaft 3,  yet  there  were  fome, 
even  anciently ,  that  were  more  beautiful  • 
witnefs  thofe  lines  of  Tibullus,  which  have 
been  cited  by  Commentators  on  this  paffage. 

Quid  referam,  ut  volitet  crebras  inta&a  per  urbes 
Alba  Palaeftino  fancfa  columba  Syro  ? 

- - - - Why  fhould  I  fay, 

How  through  the  crowded  towns  the  milk-white  dove, 
In  Syria  facred,  may  with  fafety  rove  ? 


*  P.  127.  a  The  pilgrims, 

3  I  have  been  allured  by  the  gentleman  who  was  at 
Jerufalem  in  1774,  the  pigeons  of  that  country  too  are 
like  our  common  pigeons,  though  he  fancied  fomewhat 
larger. 

Here 
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Here  we  fee  feme  of  the  doves  of  Palsef- 
tine  were  white— their  wings  covered  as  with 
fiber-,  they  were  treated  with  great  refpedl 
like  the  blue  pigeons  of  Mecca,  receiving  no 
hurt  in  populous  cities,  and  were  confidered 
as  devoted  to  fome  deity ;  but  what  is  meant 
by  the  intermingled  fplendor  of  gold,  doth 
not  appear  in  this  quotation,  unlefs  we  fhould 
fuppofe,  it  is  involved  in  the  circumftance 
of  it’s  being  a  confecrated  animal. 

It  is  not,  it  fhould  feem,  the  defcription 
of  an  animal  adorned  merely  by  the  hand 
of  nature.  We  have  no  accounts,  fo  far  as 
I  remember,  of  a  pigeon  wholly  white ,  except 
fome  feathers  of  the  colour  of  gold  on  the 
breaft  5  but  it  is  eaiy  to  conceive  of  a  con¬ 
fecrated  bird,  fo  adorned  by  fuperftition  as 
to  anfwer  fuch  a  defcription.  The  ancient 
heathens  are  known  to  have  ornamented  their 
facred  animals  with  trinkets  of  gold.  The 
Syrians  might  thus  adorn  their  facred  doves, 
and  probably  did.  Something  of  this  kind 
ftill  remains  in  thofe  Baftern  countries,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  remain  of  ancient  heathenifh 
fuperftition. 

Sir  John  Chardin  twice  mentions  fifes 
reputed  to  be  facred  at  this  day  in  the  Baft, 
In  his  third  tome  he  tells  us,  that  at  a 
town  called  Comicha,  he  found  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  a  mofque  two  refervoirs ,  or  bafons  of 
watery  the  one  twenty  paces  from  the  other , 
full  of  fifties,  fome  of  which  had  rings  of 
brafsy  fome  of  fiber ,  others  of  gold.  I  ap~ 

, .  prehended 
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prehended  that  thefe  fijh  had  the  rings  in  their 
nojlrils  by  way  of  ornament;  but  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  in  token  of  their  being 
confecrated.  None  dared  to  take  them  :  fuch 
a  facrilege  was  fuppofed  moft  certainly  to  draw 
after  it  the  vengeance  of  the  faint  to  whom  they 
were  confecrated ;  and  his  votaries ,  not  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  them  to  his  refentment ,  took 
upon  them  to  punijh  themfelves  the  tranfgref 
fors .  An  Armeniatn  Chriftian  was  killed  upon 
the  fpot  by  one  of  them ,  who  had  ventured 
to  take  fome  of  thefe  f acred  fijh  \ 

This  is  a  remain  of  ancient  fuperftition. 
Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  travels  in  Afia 
Minor,  gives  us  a  note  from  Milan  \  who 
fpeaks  of  tame  fifties,  that  wore  golden  neck¬ 
laces  and  ear-rings,  in  a.  clear  fountain ,  in 
a  te?nple  belonging  to  the  military  Jupiter . 

As  the  worfhip  of  the  Syrian  goddefs 
Afiarte  was  very  ancient 3,  to  whom  the 
white  doves  of  Tibullus  were  confecrated  ; 
the  fuperftition  of  c<5niecrating  that  animal 
to  her  might,  very  poffibly,  be  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  the  Pfalmift,  and  the  adorn¬ 
ing  them  with  gold  too  ;  and  that  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  thefe  circumftances  here.  Ifrael  is 
to  me  as  a  confecrated  dove 4,  and  though 
your  circumftances  have  made  you  rather 
appear  like  a  poor  dove,  blackened  by  taking  up 
it’s  abode  in  a  fmoky  hole  of  the  rocks  $ 

r  P.  91.  See  alfo  p.  143.  a  P.  197. 

2  Or  Afhtaroth,  judges  2.  13,  &c<  4  PL  74.  19. 
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yet  fhall  you  become  beautiful  and  glorious 
as  a  Syrian  Jilver -coloured  pigeon,  on  whom 
fome  ornament  of  gold  is  put. 

Observation  XVIIL 

The  Bilhop  of  Waterford  has  remarked, 
on  Zeph.  ii.  6,  that  many  manufcripts,  and 
three  editions,  have  a  Angle  letter  in  one  of 
it’s  words  more  than  appears  in  the  com¬ 
mon  editions,  which,  inftead  of  cherith ,  gives 
us  a  word  which  fignifies  caves ;  and  he  re¬ 
marks  that  if  we  adopt  this  fenfe,  the  words 
muft  be  rendered, 

tc  And  the  fea-coaft  fhall  he  fheep-cotes, 

K  Caves  for  Jbephe?'dsy  and  folds  for  flocks. 


To  this  I  muft  add,  that  this  feems  to  me 
to  be  much  the  moft  natural  reading. 

I  was  juft  now  taking  notice,  that  the 
Eaftern  fhepherds  make  ufe  of  caves  very 
frequently ;  fleeping  in  them,  and  driving  alfo 
their  flocks  into  them  at  night.  What  I 
would  add  here  is,  that  the  mountains  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Syrian  coaft  are  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  caves  in  them  ;  and  that 
they  are  found,  in  particular,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Afhkelon . 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Croifades,  by  the  Archbifeop  of  Tyre ,  that 
that  adive  prince  Baldwin  Ift,  after  the 

death 
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death  of  his  brother  Godfrey,  and  before  his 
own  coronation,  prefented  himfelf  with  fome 
troops  that  he  had  got  together ,  before  Afca- 
Ion  \  That  the  citizens  were  afraid  to  venture 
out  to  fight  with  him  ;  upGn  which ,  finding 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  continue  there , 
he  ranged  about  the  plains  which  lay  between 
the  mountains  and  the  fea ,  and  found  villages , 
whofe  inhabitants  having  left  their  houfes ,  had 
retired  with  their  wives  and  children ,  their 
flocks  and  herds ,  into  fub terraneous  caves. 
Being  enemies ,  who  had  often  made  incurfions 
into  the  country  between  Ramula  and  Jeru- 
falem  %  rendering  the  roads  dangerous ,  and 
often  deflroying  travellers ,  he,  upon  hearing 
this ,  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled  at  the  mouths 
of  thefe  caves,  that  they  might  be  forced  by 
the  fmoke  to  fur  render  themf elves  to  him ,  or 
be  fujfocated .  That  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
heat  and  the  fmoke,  they  did  furrender  to 
Baldwin,  who,  anfwerable  to  their  deferts,  or¬ 
dered  an  hundred  of  them  to  be  beheaded,  and 
feized  on  the  provifions  they  had  laid  in  for 
themf  elves  and  the  cattle  with  them 3. 

This  fhows  there  were  many  caves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Afidkelon ,  or  fome  very 
large  ones,  to  hold  fuch  a  number  of  people 
as  is  here  reprefen  ted  to  have  been  found  in 
them,  with  their  cattle.  It  is  then  natural, 
when  Zephaniah  is  fpeaking  of  Ifrael’s  after— 

*  Which  our  tranflation  renders  Afhkelon. 

4  Belonging  to  the  Chriftian  kings  of  Jerufalem. 

1  Gefta  Dei,  per  Francos,  p.  781. 
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wards  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
territory  of  Afhkelon,  to  underftand  their 
conveniences  there  for  the  feeding  their  cattle* 
of  the  caves  in  the  neighbouring  hills  of  that 
country,  and  of  the  jldeltering-places  they 
found  in  the  defolated  villages,  and  even 
Afhkelon  itfelf,  among  their  ruins ,  as  is 
pradtifed  at  this  very  day  among  the  Eaftern 
fhepherds  h 

This  fame  hiflorian  indeed  reprefents  the 
country  about  Afcalon  as  by  no  means  a  rich 
foil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fo  fandy,  as  only 
to  produce  vines  and  feme  fruit-trees  very 
near  the  city 2  -  but  it  is  evident,  from  his 
own  relation  in  the  flrft-cited  page3,  that 
the  territory  of  Afcalon  was  capable  of  feed¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  had,  in  the 
time  of  Baldwin  Ift,  many  inhabitants  whofe 
employment  was  the  tending  fuch.  The  taking 
pofieflion  then  of  this  country  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  their  paftures,  upon  their  return 
from  captivity,  might  be  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  to  Ifrael  as  an  objedt  of  deflre  and 
hope. 

*  Confequently,  if  I  might  venture  to  attempt  a  fmall 
variation  from  his  Lordfhip’s  tranHation,  it  ihould  be 
fomething  like  this, 

And  the  fea-coaft  /hall  be  paftures  : 

Caves  of  ftiepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks. 

For  fo  the  fame  word  in  the  original  is  tranflated  paflures* 
Pf.  23.  2. 

*  F.  924.  3  P.  781. 
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Observation  XIX. 

.  / 

There  is  little  or  no  difficulty,  I  think, 
in  underftanding  what  the  facred  hiftorian 
fays,  concerning  Jonathan’s  viliting  David 
when  concealed  from  Saul  in  a  wood ,  men¬ 
tioned  i  Sam.  xxiii ;  but  there  is  a  paffage 
in  the  Travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  fo  pic- 
turefque,  and  bearing  fuch  a  refemblance  to 
David’s  fituation,  though  not  exactly  fimi- 
lar,  that  my  readers,  poffibly,  may  not  be 
difpleafed  with  feeing  it. 

Speaking  of  his  paffing  through  a  foreft 
or  wood  in  Mazanderan  (a  province  of  Periia) 
into  which  they  entered  on  the  1 1  th  of 
February,  and  complaining  of  the  moifture 
and  heavinefs  of  the  roads  there,  he  tells  us. 
We  did  at  length  mailer  them,  but  with 
**  fo  much  difficulty,  that  we  could  not  get 
forward  above  two  leagues  that  day,  and 
“  night  overtook  us  before  we  got  through 
%c  the  foreft.  We  endeavoured  to  find  fome 
cc  place  of  retreat,  in  different  parts,  to 
which  the  barking  of  dogs,  or  the  noife 
*c  made  by  other  animals,  feemed  to  guide 
us.  But  at  laft,  finding  no  inhabited 
“  place  near  us,  we  paffed  the  night  in  the 
ic  fame  foreft,  among  the  trees,  under  which 
i(  we  made  a  kind  of  retrenchment  with  our 
<(  baggage,  in  a  place  where  we  found  many 
dry  leaves  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees. 
4J  Thefe  ferved  us  for  a  carpet  and  for  bed- 

ding 
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“  ding  both,  without  any  other  tent  than 
the  branches  of  the  great  trees  there, 

€C  through  which  the  moon-fhine  reached 
us,  and  made  a  kind  of  pavilion  of  cloth 
«  of  filver.  There  was  no  want  of  wood 
for  the  making  a  great  fire,  any  more 
“  than  of  provifions  for  fupper,  which  we 
“  fent  for  from  the  neareft  village  in  the 
foreft,  feated  by  the  high-way  fide,  where, 
after  fome  conteft  with  the  people,  of  a 
**  favage  and  fufpicious  temper,  who  were 
**  ready  to  come  to  blows  with  my  meffen- 
u  gers,  without  knowing  any  reafon  why  they 
“  fhould,  they,  after  coming  to  a  right  under- 
€€  ftanding  v/ith  us,  became  very  civil,  would 
“  have  lodged  us,  and  made  us  prefents ;  but 
t€  on  our  refufal,  on  account  of  the  diftance  of 
*c  the  way,  the  chief  perfon  of  the  town,  with 
“  the  other  principal  inhabitants,  came,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  our  camp,  laden  with 
good  meat  and  other  provifions,  and  fpent 
the  night  with  us  with  great  gaiety.  They 
“  even  brought  us  a  country  mufician,  who 
“  regaled  us  during  fupper,  and  all  night 
“  long,  with  certain  foreft-fongs,  in  the  lan- 
<c  guage  of  the  country,  that  is,  of  Mazan- 
€t  deran,  where  a  coarfe  kind  of  Perfian  is 
“  fpoken,  fung  to  the  found  of  a  miferable 
“  violin,  which  was  fufficiently  tirefome1.” 

How  pidturefque  !  How  defcriptive  of  Da¬ 
vid  and  his  people’s  lodging  in  a  wood,  and 

*  Tome  3.  p.  217,  218. 
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the  altercations  he  may  be  believed  to  have 
had  with  fome  of  the  neighbouring  villagers, 
before  he  could  obtain  provilions  from  them  ! 
Whether  Jonathan  brought  a  fupply  of  bread, 
meat,  and  fruits  with  him,  and  even  his  mufic, 
we  are  not  told  ;  but  certainly  he  treated 
David  not  only  with  friendfhip,  but  with 
fomething  of  deference  and  refped:,  which 
was  like  an  acknowledgment  of  fuperio-* 
rity. 

“  David  faw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to 
“  feek  his  life  :  and  David  was  in  the  wild- 
“  ernefs  of  Ziph,  in  a  wood .  And  Jonathan 
“  Saul's  fon  arofe,  and  went  to  David  into 
€€  the  wood,  and  Jlr engthened  his  hand  in 
“  God .  And  he  faid  unto  him.  Fear  not : 
“  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my  father  fhall  not 
“  find  thee;  and  thou  fhalt  be  king  over 
“  Ifrael,  and  I  fhall  be  next  unto  thee :  and 
**  that  alfo  Saul  my  father  knoweth.  And 
“ '  they  two  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord  : 
“  and  David  abode  in  the  wood,  and  Jona- 

than  went  to  his  houfe  Y’ 

Certainly  Jonathan  did  not  Jlrengthen  his 
hand  in  Gody  by  giving  him  frejh  prophetic  affix- 
rances  of  his  after  royalty ;  nor  could  his 
repeating  the  declarations  of  Samuel  add  much 
to  the  fortitude  of  David's  mind ;  it  mu  ft 
sat  leaft  be  the  winning  acquiefcence  of  his 
friend  in  the  divine  arrangement,  which  was 
fo  contrary  to  the  ufual  emotions  of  the 


Vol.  Ill, 
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human  heart,  as  evidently  to  fhew  the  finger 
of  God  in  it ;  and  there  might  he  a  princely 
fupply  of  David’s  wants  in  that  deftitute  Hate, 
which  might  greatly  encourage  him  ;  and 
the  imagination  may  even  go  fo  far,  as  to 
fuppofe  he  did  him  the  honour  of  compli¬ 
menting  him  with  his  mufic . 

At  worft,  della  Valle’s  account  affords  an 
amufing  defcription  of  his  lodging  in  a 
wood* 

Observation  XX* 

Mean  as,  we  are  ready  to  think,  their 
accommodations  are,  who  have  no  other 
habitation  than  tents  or  caves,  many  of 
thofe  who  employ  themfelves  in  the  Baft  in 
tending  cattle,  cuftomarily  lie  abroad  in  the 
fields  with  them,  without  even  the  fhelter 
of  a  tent ;  and  this  too  home  of  them  do 
when  Winter  approaches. 

Dr.  Chandler  fet  out,  on  his  firft  excur- 
lion  from  Smyrna,  the  laft  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  travelled  nearly  the  whole  month 
of  Odlober.  The  following  is  the  account 
he  gives  us  of  one  occurrence,  in  this  jour¬ 
ney  :  “  About  two  in  the  morning  our 
whole  attention  was  fixed  by  the  barking 
“  of  dogs,  which,  as  we  advanced,  became 
(e  exceedingly  furious.  Deceived  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  we  now  fancied  we  could 
((  fee  a  village,  and  were  much  mortified  to 
io  u  find 
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*6  find  only  a  Jlation  of  poor  goat-herds ,  with- 
<c  out  even  a  Jhedy  and  nothing  for  our  horfes 
“  to  eat.  They  were  lying,  wrapped  in  their 
“  thick  capots,  or  loole  coats,  by  fome  glim-* 
mering  embers  among  the  bufhes  in  a  dale, 
<(  under  a  fpreading  tree  by  the  fold.  They 
<s  received  us  hoipitably,  heaping  on  frefih 
fewel,  and  producing  caimac  \  or  four 
■“  curds,  and  coarfe  bread,  which  they  toafted 
for  us  on  the  coals.  We  made  a  fcanty 
“  meal,  fitting  on  the  ground,  lighted  by 
“  the  fire  and  by  the  moon  ;  after  which, 
“  fleep  fuddenly  overpowered  me.  On  wak- 
“  ing  I  found  my  two  companions  by  my 
“  fide,  fharing  in  the  comfortable  cover  of 
the  janizary's  cloke,  which  he  had  care- 
“  fully  fpread  over  us.  I  was  now  much 
“  fcruck  with  the  wild  appearance  of  the 
fpot.  The  tree  was  hung  with  rujlic  uten - 
“  Jils the  fhe-goats  in  a  pen,  fneezed,  and 
“  bleated,  and  ruftled  to  and  fro  •  the  fhrubs 
by  which  our  horfes  flood  were  leaflefsy 

€C  and  the  earth  bare  :  a  black  caldron  with 

^  * 

“  milk  was  fimmering  over  the  fire ;  and  a 
u  figure,  more  than  ghaunt  or  favage,  clofe 
“  by  us,  ftruggling  on  the  ground  with  a 
“  kid,  whofe  ears  he  had  flit,  and  was  en- 
“  deavouring  to  cauterize  with  a  piece  of  red 
f*  hot  iron 

I  think  this  may  ftand  as  a  comment  on 

1  He  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Travels,  mentions 
thefe  four  curds,  as  ufed  for  food  in  Alia. 

1  P.  157.  . 

F  2  Ezek, 
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Ezek.  xxxiv.  25  :  “  I  will  make  with  them  & 
covenant  of  peace,  and  will  caufe  the  evil 
beafts  to  ceafe  out  of  the  land  :  and  they 
“  fhall  dwell  fafely  in  the  wildernefs,  and  Jleep 
(<  in  the  woods.” 

The  account  Chandler  has  given  is  ex¬ 
tremely  amufing  to  the  imagination,  and  is, 
I  doubt  not,  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the 
ftate  of  many  of  the  ancient  Ifraelitifh  fhep- 
herds  ;  but  this  management  muft  have  ex¬ 
po  fed  them  to  many  dangers,  if  their  country, 
at  any  time,  fhould  be  over- run  with  beafts 
of  prey.  The  prophet  declares,  on  the  part 
of  God,  thofe  deftrudlive  beafts  fhould  be 
taken  away  at  the  time  he  refers  to. 


Observation  XXL 

The  fame  caution  that  has  engaged  the 
Eaftern  people  in  general ,  that  tend  cattle, 
not  to  fleep  in  the  open  air,  but  to  make 
ufe  of  tents,  it  fhould  feem,  engages  them 
not  to  fit  or  lie  in  their  tents  on  the  moift 
ground,  but  to  make  ufe  of  fome  kind  of 
carpeting . 

The  poorer  fort  of  Arabs  of  our  times 
make  ufe  of  mats  in  their  tents  1 5  and  other 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  who  affedt 
ancient  fimplicity  of  manners,  make  ufe  of 
goat-fkins,  in  a  way  that  may  afford  an 

9  Vo y.  dans  Ig  Paleftine,  par  de  la  Roque,  p.  176. 
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amufing  illuftration  of  fome  paffages  of  the 
Pentateuch ,  which  relate  to  the  mode  of 
living  obferved  by  the  Ifraelites  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs,  .  V 

Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in 
Greece,  tells  us,  that  he  Jaw  Jome  dervifhes 
at  Athens  Jitting  on  goat-Jkins ;  and  that  he 
was  afterwards  conducted  into  a  room  jhrniffed 
in  like  manner ,  with  the  fame  kind  of  carpeting , 
where  he  was  treated  with  a  pipe  and  coffee  by 
the  chief  dervifh  \ 

Thofe  that  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
Oriental  manners,  in  thefe  later  times,  know 
that  their  dervifhes  (who  are  a  fort  of  Moham¬ 
medan  devotees,  a  good  deal  refembling  the 
begging  friars  of  the  church  of  Rome) 
affed  great  fimplicity,  and  even  fbmetimes 
auflerity,  in  their  drefs  and  way  of  living. 
As  thefe  dervifhes  then,  that  Dr.  Chandler 
vifited,  fat  on  goat-fkins,  and  ufed  no  other 
kind  of  carpet  for  the  accommodation  of 
them  that  vifited  them  ;  fo  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  Ifraelites  in  the  Wildernefs  made 
ufe  of  fkins  for  mattreffes  x  to  lie  upon,  and 
confequently  we  may  equally  fuppofe  to  fit 
upon  in  the  day-time,  inftead  of  a  carpet . 

Skins  then  of  goats,  as  well  as  of  ffeep 
and  bullocks ,  muft  have  been  among  them 
very  valuable  things,  and  as  fuch  the  priejl 
that  offered  any  burnt-offering  was  to  have 
it’s  fkin ,  Lev.  vii.  8, 

3  P.  j 03,  1 04.  a  See  Lev.,  15.  17. 

F  3  The 
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The  Bedouin  Arabs ,  however,  are  not  now 
unacquainted  with  thofe  more  beautiful  car¬ 
pets  that  are  ufed  in  the  houfes  of  rich  people 
in  thofe  countries,  but  their  princes  make 
life  of  them  in  their  tents.  So  d’Arvieux 
found  the  Great  Emir  of  Mount  Carmel 
fitting  in  his  tent  upon  a  Turkey  carpet , 
when  he  paid  him  a  vifit  by  order  of  the 
king  of  France  1 3  and  de  la  Roque,  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  this  journey,  defcribes 
the  Arab  princes  as  uling  mattreffes,  carpets , 
&c 2 ;  but  how  long  they  have  made  ufe 
of  them  in  their  tents  may  be  difficult  to 
determine. 

O  BSERVATION  XXII. 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  volume  of  Obfer~ 
vations  3,  fuppofed  that  the  precious  clothes 
for  chariots ,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Eze¬ 
kiel*,  as  carried  from  Dedan  to  Tyre,  meant 
carpets*,  and  in  another  work  I  have  fup¬ 
pofed  carpets  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Solomon ,  and  thofe  richly  wrought 
with  pertinent  or  ufeful  fentences,  agreeable 
to  the  prefent  tafte  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  5  :  but  perhaps  it  may  be  imagined, 
that  all  this  is  rather  inconfiftent  with  a 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine,  p.  6.  a  P.  177.  3  Vol.  2« 

p.  523.  4  Ch.  27.  20. 

5  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary  on  Solomon’s  Song^ 
p.  175,  kc o 
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paffage  in  the  book  of  Judith ,  and  there¬ 
fore  hardly  to  be  admitted, 

.  The  paffage  I  refer  to  is  as  follows : 
“  So  die  arofe,  and  decked  herfelf  with  her 
“  apparel,  and  all  her  woman's  attire,  and  her 
“  maid  went  and  laid  foft  Jkins  on  the  ground 
tc  for  her,  over  againft  Ho loj ernes 9  which  die 
“  had  received  of  Bagoas  for  her  daily  ufe, 
“  that  die  might  fit  and  eat  upon  them 
Ch.  xii.  15. 

Now  it  may  be  faid,  fuppofing  he  was 
no  injpired ,  or  even  accurate  writer,  which 
qualities  can  neither  of  them  be  with  truth 
applied  to  him,  yet  as  an  ancient  author, 
and  one  who  appears  in  fome  other  inftances 
to  be  tolerably  well  verfed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Ead:  \  one  can  hardly  imagine  carpets 
were  of  that  high  antiquity  I  have  formerly 
fuppofed,  fince  he  fuppofes  they  were  nothing 
more  than  jkins  properly  prepared,  which 
were  ufed  in  the  tent  of  Half  ernes  himfelf \ 
Confequently,  in  his  time,  we  may  believe 
carpets  were  not  known,  for  if  they  had, 
he  would  have  introduced  them  into  the 
tent-equipage  of  this  great  general  of  Ma- 
buchodonofor,  that  mighty  and  fplendid 
Eaftern  conqueror,  and  not  defcribed  Holo- 


5  Such  as  the  heat’s  being  fometimes  fo  extreme  in 
the  time  of  barley-harveft,  in  Judaea,  as  to  be  fatal,  ch.  8. 
2,  3,  which  has  been  verified  by  recent  inftances  ;  and 
that  rain  might  be  hoped  for  in  an  extraordinary  cafe  fo 
early  as  September ,  after  the  fummer’s  drought,  though  in 
common  they  fall  not  ’till  Odfober,  ch.  8.  31. 

F  4  femes 
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femes  rather  like  a  Tartar  warrior,  than 
generaliffimo  of  the  AJfyrians  \ 

It  may  be  faid  that  fo  general,  fo  uni- 
verfal  is  the  ufe  of  carpets  now,  that  even 
the  great  Arab  Emir  of  Mount  Carmel  was 
found  by  d 'Arvieux  fitting  in  his  tent  on  a 
Turkey  carpet  *  and  they  have  fo  entirely 
driven  out  the  ufe  of  inferior  coverings  of 
the  earth  to  fit  upon,  that  we  cannot  but 
fuppofe  they  would  have  fo  far  produced  a 
like  effect,  as  to  have  been  ufed  by  Ho!q~ 
fe?mes9  if  rich  carpets  had  been  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Solomon.  Or  if  this  hiftory 
ihould  be  found  to  be  fabulous ,  yet  ftill  the 
author,  who  muff  be  fuppofed  to  have  lived 
later  than  the  times  of  which  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  write  the  hiftory,  confequently  w^ould, 
without  fail,  have  introduced  beautiful  car¬ 
pets  as  one  of  his  decorations,  if  they  had 
been  in  frequent  ufe  in  the  time  in  which  hq 
lived. 

But  I  wrould  obferve,  that  though  workers 
take  little  notice  of  them.  Sir  John  Chardin 
allures  us,  that  it  is  common  in  Perfidy  which 
yet  he  defcribes  as  being  in  general  a  very 
dry  country,  to  place  a  covering  of  felt 
over  the  ground  on  which  the  carpet  is 
laid.  “  The  floors  are  covered  firft  with  a 
“  great  thick  felt ,  and  over  that  a  beauti- 
“  ful  carpet ,  or  two,  according  to  the  fize 

3  I  fay  of  the  AJfyrians ,  for  Nabuchodonofor,  whole 
general  he  was,  is  called  king  of  the  Affyrians  in  the  book 
of  Judith,  *  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine,  p.  6. 
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u  of  the  room.  Some  of  thefe  carpets  are 
“  60  feet  long,  and  fo  heavy  as  fcarcely  to 
“  be  carried  by  two  men/’  He  adds,  “  I 
have  often  put  my  hand  under  thefe  pieces 
“  of  felt  in  the  apartments  of  Ifpahan ,  and 
“  elfewhere,  which  have  been  laid  upon 
“  the  bare  earth,  thinking  it  would  be  im- 
“  poflible  that  they  fhould  not  be  found 
**  fojnewhat  moift  ;  but  I  have  conftantly 
€t  found  them  dry.  If  we  were  to  cover 
“  the  ground  after  this  manner  in  Europe 
“  with  carpets ,  we  fhould  find  them  rotten 
^  in  a  twelvemonth’s  time,  in  the  greatefl 
“  part  of  it’s  countries 

The  mention  of  foft  fkins  in  the  tent 
of  Holofernes  doth  not,  I  fhould  think,  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  they  might  not  be  covered 
over  with  carpets ,  as  the  Perfians  cover  over 
the  felt  they  ufe  in  their  apartments.  Or 
if  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  that  it  doth,  it 
only  fhould  feem  to  be  a  proof,  that  the 
Jew  who  drew  up  this  account  lived 
in  fome  of  the  moifler  provinces  of  the 
Eaft2,  where  leather ,  properly  prepared,  was 
made  ufe  of  to  prevent  the  bad  effects 
of  the  moifture  of  the  earth  on  rich  car¬ 
pets,  and  drew  up  this  hiftory  under  the 

*  Tome  2.  p.  54. 

%  The  country  about  Babylon  is  well  known  to  have 
been  very  marfhy  ;  and  fome  of  the  provinces  adjoining  to 
the  ancient  Media,  through  whofe  cities  the  ten  tribes  were 
fcattered}  are  defcribed  a$  very  moift  and  warm,  Ghilan 
in  particular, 
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influence  of  the  cuftom  of  his  native  pro¬ 
vince. 

This  may  be  fufficient ,  without  adding,  that 
as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  now 
frequently  make  ufe  of  furs  for  the  edging, 
or  otherwife  decorating  their  veftments,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  fome  fkins 
being  ufed  as  a  carpet,  which  would  be 
not  only  very  beautiful,  but  efteemed  ex¬ 
tremely  precious  too,  as  well  -  as  thought 
very  proper  to  guard  againft  the  moifiure 
of  the  ground  when  refidmg  in  a  tent , 

Observation  XXIII, 

Though  the  fejiivity  of  NabaVs  fheep-* 
fearing  is  reprefen  ted  as  very  great,  yet  I 
never  met  with  any  account  of  folemnities 
of  this  kind  in  books  of  travels ;  and,  upon 
enquiring  of  the  Greek  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Revolt  of  Aly  Bey,  I 
cannot  find  that  the  Arabs  of  that  country 
are  wont  to  make  fumptuous  entertainments 
on  that  occafion  :  whence  I  fhould  thfnk  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  the  wealth  of  Nabal 
was  not  only  very  great  ;  but  that  he  lived 
in  a  princely  manner  among  his  country¬ 
men  1  5  and  was  known  to  have  large  ftores 


1  It  fhould  feem  David  might  have  addrefled  him  as 
the  children  of  Heth  did  Abraham ,  Gen.  23.  6,  “  Hear 
u  us,  my  lord  :  thou  art  a  prince  of  God  (a  mighty 
^  prince)  among  us.” 
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of  provisions,  particularly  on  fuch  rural  So¬ 
lemnities. 

Such  circumftances,  put  together,  natu- 
rally  invited  one  in  David’s  fituation  to  apply 
to  him,  rather  than  any  other  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  and  led  him  more  Severely 
to  refent  his  infulting  negledt. 

As  to  the  feafdng  of  the  modern  Arabs 
on  fuch  occafions,  Lufignan  s  account  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  this,  that  the  Arabs  perhaps 
kill  a  lamb  at  fuch  times ,  and  treat  their  rela - 
tions  or  friends  with  it ,  together  with  new 
cheefe  and  milk ,  and  fo  pafs  their  time  feme- 
what  joyoufly  on  the  occafion . 

This  is  very  different  from  the  feaft  Nabal 
held  when  his  £heep  were  fhorn 1 ;  or,  we  may 
believe,  from  the  entertainment  Abfalom  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  family  of  king  David,  when 
Amnon  was  11a in. 

Observation  XXIV, 

Our  tranflators  fuppofe,  that  the  edifice 
at  which  fehu  flew  the  brethren  of  Aha - 
ziah  king  of  Judah a,  was  deftined  to  the  foie 
purpofe  of  fearing  of  Jheep  ;  but  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend  the  term  in  the  original  is  ambi- 

s  i  Sam.  25.  8,  36  ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  plentiful  prefent  made  to  David  by 
Abigail,  v.  1 8,  which,  large  as  it  was,  feems  not  to  have 
been  miffed  by  Nabal,  at  lead:  did  not  prevent  his  cele¬ 
brating  the  feltivah  2  2  Kings,  10.  12,  14. 

guous. 
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guous,  which  is  accordingly  literally  tranfi. 
lated  in  the  margin,  “  the  houfe  of  lhep~ 
€<  herds  binding,”  it  might  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  ufe  fome  lefs  determinate  word,  as 
the  word,  I  am  ready  to  believe,  may  fig- 
nify  the  binding  fheep  for  {hearing ;  the  bind¬ 
ing  up  their  fleeces,  after  thofe  fleeces  taken 
from  the  fheep  beforehand  were  wafhed  y  or 
the  binding  the  fheep  for  the  purpofe  of 
milking.  Whether  it  was  erefted  for  all 
three  purpofes,  or  if  only  for  one  of  them, 
then  for  which  of  the  three,  it  may  be 
very  difficult  precifely  to  fay, 

A  pit  near  fuch  a  building  muft  be  ufeful 
in  any  of  the  three  cafes,  for  the  affording 
water  for  the  fheep  that  were  detained  there 
for  fome  time,  in  the  firfl:  and  third  cafe,  to 
drink ;  and  for  the  wa filing  the  wool  in 
the  other. 

If  the  intention  of  the  hiftorian  had  been 
to  defcribe  it  as  the  place  appropriated  to 
the  {hearing  of  fheep,  it  would  have  been, 
natural  for  him  to  have  ufed  the  word  that 
precifely  exprefles  that  operation,  not  fuch 
a  general  term  as  the  houfe  of  binding . 

All  know  that  fheep  muft  be  bound ,  or 
at  leafl:  forcibly  held,  in  order  to  be  fhorn  y 
and  it  appears  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler  in  the  Lefier  AJia>  that  the  floep- 
herds  there ,  fitting  at  the  mouth  of  the  pen, 
were  wont  to  feize  on  the  ewes  and  Ihe-goats, 
each  by  the  hind-leg ,  as  they  prefed  forwards , 

to 
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to  milk  them  \  which  feizing  them  fuffici- 
ently  fhows  they  mu  ft  be  held,  fhackled^ 
or  fomehow  bound  when  milked. 

In  another  Obfervation  I  have  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  readinefs  of  great  men ,  in  the 
Eaft,  to  repofe  themfelves,  when  fatigued,, 
under  the  ftielter  of  roofs  of  a  very  mean 
kind  ;  the  brethren,  it  feems,  of  Ahaziah 
anciently  did  the  fame  thing.  But  they 
found  no  more  fafety  in  this  obfcure  retreat , 
than  they  would  have  found  in  the  palaces 
of  either  Samaria  or  Jezreel. 

The  flaying  them  at  the  pit ,  near  this  place, 
feems  to  have  been  owing  to  a  cuftom  at 
that  time,  whether  arifing  from  fuperjlition9 
to  preferve  the  land  from  being  defiled,  or 
any  other  notion,  doth  not  at  firft  fight 
appear ;  but  it  was,  it  feems,  a  cuftomary 
thing  at  that  time  to  put  people  to  death 
near  water,  at  leaft  near  where  water  was 
foon  expedted  to  flow,  as  appears  from  i  Kings 
xviii.  40. 


Observation  XXV. 

It  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
image  made  ufe  of  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah, 
where  he  compares  the  efcape  of  Ifrael  from 
Pharaoh,  through  the  Red-Sea,  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  horfe  in  the  Wildernefs,  and  the 


*  P.  273, 
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paffing  of  an  herd  into  a  valley  *,  if  we 
understand  it  as  a  reference  to  the  flying 
of  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  Defert  from  their 
enemies,  by  which  they  fecure  their  liber¬ 
ties,  and  avoid  the  effedis  of  the  ambition 
of  great  princes,  defirous  of  enfiaving  as 
many  of  mankind  as  they  poffibly  can ;  yet, 
I  think,  it  has  never  been  confidered  in  that 
light* 

The  paffage  I  refer  to  lies  thus  in  our  com¬ 
mon  tranflation :  “  That  led  them  through 
the  deep,  as  an  horfe  in  the  Wilderncfs,  that 
€6  they  fhould  not  ftumble  ?  As  a  beafc  goeth 
down  into  the  valley,  the  fpirit  of  the 
“  Lord  caufed  him  to  reft ;  fo  didft  thou 
**  lead  thy  people,  to  make  thyfelf  a  glorious 
“  name.”  I  do  not  know  how  it  affeds 
the  mind  of  other  people ;  but  underftood 
as  merely  referring  to  the  unobftruded  run¬ 
ning  of  a  Angle  horfe  in  a  plain,  and  the 
defcent  of  a  beaft  into  a  valley  to  take  it’s 
repofe  there,  it  feems  to  me  too  low  and  un*> 
animated,  efpecially  confidering  the  manner  in 
which  this  prophet  is  wont  to  write.  More 
furpfiflng  ftill,  when  we  recoiled;  that  the 
prophet  is  here  defcribing  a  fcene  by  which 
God  acquired  to  himfelf  a  glorious  name,  and 
which,  confequently,  demanded  the  greateft 
jlrength  and  magnificence  of  thought. 

The  Bifliop  of  London,  who  fo  often 
affifts  us  through  the  difficulties  that  occur  in. 


8  Ch.  63.  13,  14. 
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reading  this  prophet,  fails  us  here,  only 
mandating  the  words  after  this  manner, 

**  Leading  them  through  the  abyfs,  like  a 
<(  courier  in  the  plain,  without  obftacle. 

As  the  herd  defcendeth  to  the  valley,  the 
“  Spirit  of  Jehovah  conducted  them: 

“  So  didft  thou  lead  thy  people,  to  make 
(f  thyfelf  a  name  illuftriousff 

And  giving  a  different  reading  or  two  in  m 
note  on  the  14th  verfe. 

The  manner  in  which  his  Lordfhip  has 
pointed  thefe  verfes  is,  undoubtedly,  an  im¬ 
provement,  as  are  alfo  fome  things  in  the 
tranflation  ;  but  ftill  an  uneafy  fenfation  is 
felt,  arifing  from  fomething  like  meannefs 
in  the  metaphors  here  made  ufe  of,  though 
it  is  fomewhat  abated  in  this  his  tranfla¬ 
tion. 

Nor  doth  it  appear,  why,  in  order  to  reft, 
an  herd  ihould  defcend  into  a  valley .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  hills  muft  afford  them 
as  pleafing  and  comfortable  places  for  their 
repofe,  as  the  valleys.  The  Eaftern  hills, 
according  to  this  agreable  writer,  are  often¬ 
times  flocked  t6  with  fhrubs  and  a  delicate 
fhort  grafs,  which  the  cattle  are  more 
fond  of,  than  of  fuch  as  is  common  to 
“  fallow  ground  and  meadows.  Neither  is 
the  grazing  and  feeding  of  cattle  peculiar 
“  to  Judasa  ;  it  is  ftill  pradtifed  all  over 
f€  Mount  Libanus,  the  Caftravan  mountains , 

and 
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(€  and  Barbary,  where  the  higher  grounds  afe 
appropriated  to  this  ufe,  as  the  plains  and 
valleys  are  referved  for  tillage .  For,  be- 
u  fides  the  good  management  and  cecono- 
“  my,  there  is  this  further  advantage  in  it, 
“  that  the  milk  of  cattle  fed  in  this  manner, 
€g  is  far  more  rich  and  delicious,  at  the  fame 
tf  time,  their  fleih  is  more  fweet  and  nou- 
*c  rifhing  Y’ 

A  page  or  two  after  he  tells  us,  i€  Even  at 
(C  prefent,  notwithftanding  the  want  there 
has  been  for  many  ages  of  proper  cul- 
“  ture  and  improvement,  yet  the  plains  and 
€C  valleys,  though  as  fruitful  as  ever,  lie 
**  almoft  entirely  negledted,  whilft  every  little 
“  hill  is  crowded  with  inhabitants  .  *  .  *  . 
<c  The  reafon  is  plain  and  obvious  ;  inaf- 
“  much  as  they  find  here  fufficient  con- 
“  veniences  for  themfelves,  and  much  greater 
**  for  their  cattle .  For  they  themfelves  have 
<(  here  bread  to  the  full  *  whilft  their  cattle 
brouze  upon  richer  herbage  3  and  both  of 
4t  them  are  refrefhed  by  fp rings  of  excellent 
“  water,  too  much  wanted,  efpecially  in 
“  the  fummer  feafon,  not  only  in  the  plains 
*c  of  this,  but  of  other  countries  in  the  fame 
climate  V 

If  this  account  is  juft,  a  reader  may  wonder 
why  the  prophet  mentions  an  herd’s  defend¬ 
ing  into  a  valley ,  in  order  to  it’s  refting. 

,  1  .  v 

'  . 

1  P.  338*  ed.  1757.  4to.  4  P.  340. 
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But  if  we  confider  this  metaphor  as  point¬ 
ing  at  what  happens  among  the  wild  Arabs , 
every  part  of  it  will  appear*  I  apprehend, 
perfectly  clear  and  juft ;  and  the  image  will 
be  placed  in  a  point  of  light*  in  which  it 
will  ftrike  us  with  it’s  livelinefs  and  magni¬ 
ficence  both. 

I  would  begin  the  explanation  of  the  paf- 
fage*  by  obferving*  that  the  original  Hebrew 
1  word  (Sus),  in  the  lingular,,  fignifies  not 
only  a  Jingle  horfe *  but  cavalry *  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horfes  with  riders  on  them  :  juft  as 
we  ufe  the  word  horfe  to  exprefs  a  Angle 
animal  of  that  fpecies  ;  and  at  other  times 
ufe  it  to  exprefs  the  horfemen  of  an  army. 
Thus  the  word  is  ufed  Exod.  xiv.  9*  23, 
to  exprefs  the  horfe  of  Pharaoh’s  army  that 
purfued  after  the  Ifraelites.  Now  if  it  ex- 
prefies  the  horfe  of  the  ^Egyptian  army*  it 
may  as  well  here  exprefs  the  horfe  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Wildernefs,  that  is,  the  Arab 
horfe  or  cavalry. 

For  in  the  Scriptures  the  Arabs  are  re¬ 
prefen  ted  as  diftinguifhed  from  other  nations, 
by  their  abode  in  the  wilderneffes  of  the  Eaft. 
Jer.  iii.  2,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  :  “Lift 
“  up  thine  eyes  to  the  high  places*  and  fee 
“  where  thou  haft  not  been  lien  with  :  in 
“  the  ways  haft  thou  fat  for  them,  as  the' 
“  Arabian  in  the  wildernefs ,  and  thou  haft 
“  polluted  the  land  with  thy  whoredoms.” 

The  Arab  horfe  are  now*  it  fhould  feem, 
remarkable  for  the  furprifmg  fwiftnefs  with 
Vo l.  Ill,  G  which 
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which  they  withdraw  themfelves  out  of  the 
reach  of  mighty  princes,  who  have  fometimes 
attempted  to  purfue  them.  I  have  elfewhere 
given  an  account,  from  Maillet  and  de  la 
Roque,  of  this  prodigious  fwiftnefs  with 
which  they  withdraw  out  of  danger  a  :  to 
which  I  may  add,  from  the  laft  of  thofe 
two  writers,  that  the  great  Emir  of  Mount 
Carmel  had  a  mare  (for  it  leems  they  ride 
them  in  preference  to  ftallions,  or  even  caf- 
trated  horfes,  as  beft  fuiting  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  greater  filence,  gentlenefs,  and 
ability  to  bear  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirft, 
which  qualities  they  have  found  from  ex¬ 
perience  they  poifefs  above  the  males  of  that 
fpecies  ;  I  fay  this  prince  had  a  mare,  ac- 
s  cording  to  him,)  whom  he  would  not  have 
parted  from  for  5000  crowns,  having  car¬ 
ried  him  three  days  and  three  nights  to¬ 
gether  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  by 
this  means  delivered  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
thofe  that  purfued  after  him  a. 

Such  an  account  of  the  horfe  of  the  WiU 
dernejs ,  takes  away  all  meannefs  from  this  part 
of  the  reprefen  tat  ion  of  the  prophet,  (v.  13,) 
and  throws  the  utmoft  liveliness  into  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  withdrawing  of  Ifrael,  through 
the  Red-Sea,  from  Pharaoh,  and  efcaping 
out  of  his  hands,  when  he  purfued  after  them 
with  a  great  army,  and  in  a  terrible  rage ; 
yet  they  were  brought  off,  by  a  divine  inter- 

*  Gbferv.  ch.  2.  obf.  2,  10. 

*  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine,  ch,  u,  p.  163- 
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pdfition,  with  a  furprifingnefs,  refembling  the 
amazing  efcapes  of  the  wild  Arabs  of  the 
Defert  out  of  the  hands  of  mighty  princes* 
that  have  fometimes  attempted  to  overtake 
them ;  efpecialiy  when  we  add,  that  other 
Eaftern  horfes  are  wont  to  move  flow,  in 
great  pomp,  and  very  magnificently  harnefied* 
After  this  latter  manner  the  Turks  are  wont 
to  ride  \  while  fpeed  is  what  the  Arabs  of 
the  Defert  are  chiefly  concerned  about* 

If  they  are  not  fo  fure-footed  as  the 
mule,  which,  I  think.  Dr.  Shaws  affirms  % 
will  account  for  the  mention  of  not 
fumbling  in  this  verfe  :  comparing  the  ef~ 
caping  of  the  Jfraelites  from  Pharaoh,  to  the 
efcape  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Wildernefs,  on 
the  account  of  it’s  fuddennefs,  remarking  at 
the  fame  time,  that  no  ill  accident  attended 
them  in  this  retreat,  which  fometimes  over-' 
takes  the  fwifteff:  and  the  fureft  -  footed 
horfes. 

*  With  refpedt  to  the  herd's  going  down  into 
the  valley,  it  may  be  underftood  two  different 
ways,  but  each  of  them  a  continuation  of 
the  fame  image,  of  the  efcape  of  Arabs  from 
their  purfuers. 

They  decamp,  upon  an  alarm,  d'Arvieux 
tells  us,  according  to  de  la  Roque's  account* 
in  two  hours  thne ,  inarching  all  of  them  ofj  with 
their  cattle ,  (their  herds,  and  their  flocks,)  and 

8  Niebuhr,  Defcrip.  de  TArabie,  p,  144*  %  166. 
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their  families ,  with  their  baggage  loaded  on  buU 
locks y  mules y  or  camels ,  and  immediately  plunge 
into  the  defeats  \  As  this  is  done  to  fecrete 
themfelves  from  their  purfuers,  however  proper 
and  agreeable  the  hills  may  be  for  the  feeding 
their  cattle,  it  muft  be  more  agreeable  to 
them  to  withdraw,  on  fuch  occafions,  into 
fome  deep  fequefered  valley ,  the  better  to  con¬ 
ceal  themfelves  from  their  enemies,  that  may 
endeavour  to  follow  them,  than  any  other 
place,  and  may  be  pointed  at  by  the  pro¬ 
phet. 

It  is  into  fuch  places  the  Arabs  of  Barbary 
at  lead:  retire,  when  they  want  to  lie  con¬ 
cealed,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  informs 
us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Travels  a,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  began  to  look 
out  for  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs,  who ,  to 
prevent  fuch  parties  as  their  s  from  living  at 
free  charges  upon  them ,  took  care  to  pitch  in 
woods ,  valleys,  or  places  the  leaf  confpicuous . 
And  that  indeed,  unlefs  they  difcovered  their 
focks ,  the  ( moke  of  their  tents ,  or  heard  the 
barking  of  their  dogs ,  it  was  fome  times  with 
difficulty ,  if  at  all \  that  they  were  found . 

So  after  Ifrael  had  efcaped  from  the 
^Egyptian  army,  they  laid  in  a  Hate  of  fafe- 
ty  in  the  Wiidernefs,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  riches  they  brought  out  of 
/Egypt,  unattacked  afterwards  by  the  fucceed- 

s  Vo y.  dans  la  Paleftine,  p.  190.  *  P,  17. 
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ing  king  of  that  country ;  and  in  general 3 
unmolefted  by  any  of  the  other  bordering 
nations  ;  like  an  Arab  herd,  that  having  ef~ 
caped  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  fome  Jiafe  retired  v alley ,  in  order 
to  remain  undifturbed,  after  having  felt  the 
anguilh  of  being  clofely  purfucd,  from  which 
purfuit  they  hardly  had  efcaped.  .  v 

Or  as  the  Hebrew  word  feems,  ftriCtly 
fpeaking,  to  mean  a  narrow  pafs  through  a 
range  of  mountains,  (though  it  is  ufed  in  a 
more  general  fenfe  for  any  valleys ,  thofe  of 
eafy  accefs,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  more 
difficult,)  it  might  be  the  defign  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  to  exprefs  the  ilate  of  fafety  into  which 
God  led  Ifrael,  by  carrying  them  into  the 
Wildernefs,  where  it  would  be  too  difficult 
for  the  ./Egyptians  afterwards  to  attack  them, 
and  mod:  other  nations  thereabouts,  in  like 
manner,  by  comparing  them  to  an  Arab  herd 
conducted  through  a  difficult  pafs  in  the 
mountains,  which  have  been  fometimeS  ac¬ 
tually  obferved  in  the  Wildernefs  between 
./Egypt  and  Canaan  \  by  which  means  they 
fecured  themfelves  from  danger,  it  being  un- 
fafe  for  any  to  purfue  them  after  they  had 
palled  through  fueh  a  paffage  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

“  About  four  miles  before  we  arrived  at 


My  Reader,  who  recollects  what  is  faid  in  Exod.  17, 
concerning  Amalek ,  will  be  fenfible  why  I  exprefs  myfelf 
after  this  manner  upon  this  fubjeCt. 

z  See  Irwin’s  late  Travels  from  Upper  /Egypt  to  Cairo. 

G  3  Pharan, 
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tc  Pharan,  we  paffed  through  a  remarkable 
breach  in  a  rock  ;  each  fide  of  it  is  as  per- 
pendicular  as  a  wall,  about  80  feet  high, 
**  and  the  breach  is  about  40  broad.  It  is  at 
**  this  breach,  I  imagine,  the  Horites  were 
fmoteff  fays  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wortley 
Montague  *,  £C  four  miles  beyond  the  prefent 
“  ruins  of  Pharan  ;  for  having  paffed  this, 
breach,  they  could  make  a  ftand,  nor  could 
they  well  be  purfued.”  Accordingly  the 
word  defcend  may  be  underffood  to  hgnify 
plunging  deeper  into  the  Wildernefs,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  height  or  lownefs  of  the 
ground. 

But  if  this  thought  fhould  be  looked  upon 
as  fomewhat  ftrained,  the  firft  reprefentation, 
derived  from  the  Arabs  leading  their  flocks 
and  herds  into  fome  fequeftered  valley,  where 
they  may  lie  unmolefted,  makes  the  image 
of  the  prophet  a  natural  and  lively  repre- 
fentation  enough  of  the  ftate  of  fafety,  in 
the  Wildernefs,  into  which  God  conducted 
Ifrael  through,  the  Red- Sea,  and  fufliciently 
remote  from  what  is  mean  and  trifling. 

1  Phil,  Tranf.  vel,  56.  p.  48, 
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Concerning  their  Cities  and  Houfes. 

Observation  XXVI. 

HE  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Alt  Bey 


A  informs  us,  that  the  houfes  of  the  better 
fort  in  Cairo  are  built  of  j, hne ,  and  generally 
two,  and  fometimes  three  fortes  high  *  but 
thofe  of  the  lower  clafs  are  built  of  unburnt 
bricks,  and  only  one  ftory  high. 

This  gives  us,  at  once,  a  fhort  and  lively 
commentary  on  thofe  words  of  the  prophet 
Ifaiah,  All  .the  people  fhall  know,  even 
ic  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  % 
that  fay  in  the  pride  and  ftoutnefs  of  heart, 
**  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will 
**  build  with  hewn  Jiones  :  the  fy comores  are 
*e  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into 
**  cedars  Y’ 

Unburnt  bricks  are  poor  materials  indeed 
for  building,  when  compared  with  hewn ft  one , 
ftone  nearly  approaching,  it  is  probable,  to 
marble ,  which  is  the  difference  now  between 
the  houfes  of  the  poorer  ^Egyptians  and  the 
palaces  of  that  country  ;  and,  it  fhould  feem, 
was  the  difference  anciently  in  Ifrael  between 
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houfes  of  different  ranks  of  people  among 
them.  And  the  oppofmg  bricks ,  unburnt 
bricks*  to  a  material  fo  much  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  durable  as  Jione ,  if  not  marble ,  is 
placing  the  vaunting  of  Ifrael  in  a  very 
e  ffrong  point  of  light  :  “  The  bricks  are 

“  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn 
€i  ft  ones A 

The  image  appears  to  vary,  when  the 
prophet  fpeaks  of  fy comores  and  cedars ,  and 
from  the  demolition  of  houfes ,  he  feems  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  deftrudtion  of  their 
woods ,  lince  he  ufes  the  term  cut  down ,  not 
fulled  clown ,  as  it  fhould  have  been,  had  he 
been  fpeaking  of  the  ruin  of  houfes,  built 
with  different  degrees  of  expen fi vends  in  the 
wood-work,  where  cedar  was  reckoned  a 
moft  magnificent  material 1  ^  but  Ifaiah  feems 
rather  to  refer  to  the  Eaftern  way  of  making 
war,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  of  a  country  % 

The  fycomores,”  (which  grew  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  the  low-lands  of  Judsa  3,  and  were 
not  much  efteemed,)  are  cut  down,  but 
<<  wre  will  change  them  into  cedars/’  (plant¬ 
ing  the  precious  cedar  in  the  room  of  defpi- 
cable  fy  comores). 

This  fame  paffage  teaches  us,  that  when 
great  houfes  are  fpoken  of  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  fhould  feem  that  we  are  to  underfland 

the  term  as  exprefling  their  much  fuperior 

*  ■ 

2  See  2  Sam.  7.  2.  Jer.  22.  14,  15. 

a  Obfervations,  vol.  2.  ch.  8.  obf.  20. 

3  x  Kings  10.  27.  2  Chron,  x.  15.  ch.  9,  27. 
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height ,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  ground 
that  they  covered— two  or  three  fiories  high, 
while  common  houfes  had  only  the  ground- 
floor. 

i  w  •  i 

Observation  XXVII. 

What  makes  the  comparifon  ufed  by  our 
Lord  fo  painful  to  the  mind,  when  he  faid, 
“  It  is  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
€S  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 

to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  feems 
to  be  it’s  appearing  quite  unnatural,  as  we 
are  wont  to  have  no  conception  of  it’s  being 
at  all  in  ufe  to  make  a  camel  pafs  through  any 
narrow  paflage.  Very  widely  extended  de~ 
ferts  is  the  idea  we  aflociate  with  that  of  a 
camel;  fuch  an  animal’s  being  put  to  force  it’s 
way  through  a  narrow  paflage  we  have  no 
notion  of :  it  therefore  appears  unnatural, 
and  gives  us  uneafinefs.  But  this  is  wholly 
owing  to  our  unacquaintednefs  with  local  cir- 
cumftances. 

I  have  elfewhere  given  an  account  of  it’s 
being  common  for  the  Arabs  to  ride  into 
houfes,  and  commit  adds  of  great  violence, 
if  meafures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  them. 
The  Eaftern  doors  therefore  are  often  made 
very  low,  in  order  to  guard  againfl:  them  % 
not  above  three  feet  in  height. 

1  Matt.  19.  24,  and  in  two  of  the  other  Evangelifts. 

*  Gbfervo  vol.  1.  ch.  2.  obf.  8, 
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This  keeps  out  the  Arabs,  who  are  almoft 
centaurs ,  and  feldom  tempted  to  difmount  in 
their  excurfions,  but,  we  Ihould  fuppofe, 
muft  be  very  inconvenient  for  the  inhabitants* 
who  make  fo  much  ufe  of  camels,  and  muft 
often  want  to  introduce  them  into  their  court¬ 
yards  ;  but,  though  they  are  fo  much  taller 
than  the  Arab  horfes,  this  is  done  however 
by  training  up  their  camels,  not  only  to  kneel 
down  when  they  are  loaded  and  unloaded,  but 
to  make  their  way  on  their  knees,  through  fuch 
fmall  door- ways. 

This  muft  fometimes,  without  doubt,  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty ,  and  makes  the 
comparifon  of  our  Lord  fufficiently  natural  i 
It  would  be  as  eafy  to  force  a  camel  through  a 
door -way  as  fmall  as  the  eye  of  a  needle ,  as  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God . 

Strong  painting  this,  according  to  the 
Eaftern  cuftom  !  it  is  allowed  j  but  nothing 
unnatural,  hnce  camels  are  often  forced 
through  a  fmall  aperture,  though  certainly 
much  larger  than  the  eye  of  the  largeft 
needle  that  ever  was  made  :  the  Arabs  of 
the  times  of  our  Lord,  and  indeed  long  be¬ 
fore  ",  being  of  the  fame  plundering  difpo- 
iition  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  generation* 
and  confequently  muft  have  been  gua?:ded 
againft  in  much  the  fame  manner, 

I  have  not  only  met  with  an  account  in 
feme  book  of  Travels,  of  camels  making 

\3  Jer.  3.  2» 

'  their 
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their  way  on  their  knees  through  the  low 
Eaftern  door-ways  ;  but  I  have  found  in 
the  papers  of  a  very  ingenious  clergyman* 
containing  obfervations  of  a  fimilar  kind  to 
thefe,  that  he  had  been  affured  by  a  gentle -* 
man  that  lived  many  years  in  Morocco ,  that 
the  entrances  into  the  houfes  there  are  low  for 
a  fimilar  reafon ,  and  that  loaded  camels  fafs- 
them  on  their  knees , 


Observation  XXVIII, 

That  ferpents  fometimes  concealed  them- 
felves  in  the  holes  and  chinks  of  the  walls 
of  the  JLafiern  houfes  9  is  fuppofed  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  Amos,  when  he  fays,  “  As  if  a  man 
“  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  did  meet 
u  him  ;  or  went  into  the  houfe ,  and  leaned 
his  hand  on  the  walL  and  a  ferpent  bit 
"  him  V* 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  ftory, 
in  the  collections  made  by  M.  d’Herbelot 
from  the  Eaftern  writers,  which  is  in  fub~ 
fiance  as  follows.  Amadeddulat ,  who  reigned 
in  Perfia  in  the  i  oth  century,  and  was  a  moft 
generous  prince,  found  himfelf  reduced  to 
great  difficulties,  arifing  from  his  want  of  at¬ 
tention  to  his  treafury,  his  troops  beginning 
to  difband  themfelves  from  want  of  pay* 
when  Fortune*  which  had  raifed  him  from  a 
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very  low  ftate,  (for  he  was  nothing  more 
than  the  fon  of  a  fifherman,  who  exercifed 
his  occupation  on  the  Cafpian-Sea,)  under¬ 
took  to  maintain  him  in  it.  For ,  walking 
one  day  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace , 
which  had  been  before  that  time  the  refidence 
of  Jacout,  who  had  been  his  antagonifi ,  he 
perceived  a  ferpent,  which  put  if  s  head  out 
of  a  chink  of  the  wall.  Upon  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  that  the  place  Jhould  be  fearch - 
ed,  and  the  ferpent  killed .  In  opening  the  wall 
there,  they  found  a  fecret  place,  in  which  they 
could  not  dip  cover  the  ferpent,  but  a  tre  afire, 
which  was  lodged  in  feveral  coffers,  in  which 
Jacout  had  depofted  his  mof  precious  effedls, 
confjling  of  gold,  jewels,  and  clothes  \ 

In  like  manner,  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  an  account,  in  feme  of  our  travellers 
into  the  Levant,  though  I  cannot  exadtly 
point  out  the  place,  in  which  the  writer 
gives  an  account  of  their  being  alarmed  by 
a  perfon’s  being  flung  by  a  fcorpion ,  which 
was  concealed  in  an  hole  of  the  wall  of  an 
houfe  in  which  they  then  were,  and  on  which 
that  perfon  had  inadvertently  laid  his  hand. 

As  venomous  animals  creep,  not  unfre- 
quently,  into  holes  in  the  walls  of  houfes, 
fc  we  final!  have  occafion,  in  a  fucceeding 
Obfervation,  to  take  notice  of  the  loofer 
ftrudture  of  many  of  the  walls  about  their 
gr  ounds,  where  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  thefe 
venomous  creatures  ftill  oftner  hidethemfelves. 


2  Art.  Amadeddulat, 
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Observation  XXIX, 

The  manner  of  building  walls  9  partly  of 
Hones,  and  in  part  of  other  materials,  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  Eaft  to  this  day. 

So  de  la  Roque  affures  us,  from  the  Me¬ 
moirs  from  which  he  drew  the  account  which 
he  has  publifhed  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  with 
which  he  was  furnifhed  by  the  French  cap** 
tain  that  went  thither  in  1708,  that  the  city 
of  Moka  is  / unrounded  with  walls  built  after 
the  ancient  manner ,  partly  of  fone ,  the  ref  of 
earth  mixed  with  fir  aw ,  and  rammed  hard  downy 
if  I  underftand  his  words  aright  \ 

This  might  do  very  well  in  a  country 
where  it  feldom  rains,  which  it  feems  is  the 
cafe  at  Moka,  it  not  having  rained  when  he 
arrived  there  of  two  years  before 2 -9  yet  in 
Judaea,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  are  frequent  rains  in  winter, 
and  fometimes  the  fhowers  very  heavy,  it 
feems  they  had  another  mode  of  building 
their  walls  :  inftead  of  Hones  and  unburnt 
bricks,  or  fomething  very  much  like  them, 
they  were  wont  to  make  their  walls  partly 
of  Hone,  and  partly  of  wood.  So  the  wall 
of  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
originally  built 3,  and  fuch  was  the  ftrudture 
of  it  when  it  was  rebuilt,  on  the  return  of 

8  Moitie  de  pierres,  moitie  de  terre  battue  avec  de  la 
paillej,  p.  92.  *  P*  ioo9  3  1  Kings,  7,  12. 

the 
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the  Jew i Hi  people  from  their  captivity  in 
Babylon  \  by  the  direction  of  the  king  of 
Perfia* 

Their  great  cities,  it  fhould  feem,  were 
walled  about  in  much  the  fame  manner  : 
I  do  not  know  elfe  how  to  account  for 
what  is  faid  of  the  burning  the  wail  of  Gaza 
with  fire ,  which  is  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Amos,  ch.  i.  6.  The  walls  of  Tyre  and 
Rabbah  appear  to  have  been  of  a  like  ftruc-> 
ture,  v*  io,  14,  Such  walls  were  capable  of 
being  fet  on  fire.  The  walls  of  the  old 
Ruffian  cities,  it  is  very  well  known,  were 
oftentimes  wholly  formed  of  huge  beams  of 
timber  laid  one  upon  another,  and  firmly 
faftened  together. 

Obser  vat  1  o  n  XXX, 

Many  people  have  been  much  furprized 
at  the  largenefs  of  the  fiones  that  are  found 
in  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  buildings,  efpe-* 
dally  of  fome  that  were  raifed  on  the  tops  of 

high  hills . 

The  remains  of  fome  ftrudtures  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Tabor  have,  in  particular,  been 
much  wondered  at  on  this  account.  Cf  This 
tc  mountain,'7  according  to  le  Bruyn,  “  is 
“  very  high  and  very  fteep,  nearly  of  the 
“  form  of  a  fugar-loaf.  And  as  it  was  not 


*  Ezra  6,  4, 
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to  be  afcended  on  ffiorfe-back,  we  alighted 
“  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  were 
half  an  hour  in  climbing  it*  and  arrived 
€C  at  the  top  very  much  fatigued  V*  In  the 
next  page  he  fays,  I  found  here  the  remains 
“  of  many  buildings,  the  ftones  of  which 
“  being  extraordinary  large  and  heavy,  could 
“  not  have  been  brought  thither  but  with 
“  incredible  labour ;  for  it  cannot  be  faid 
“  that  they  were  taken  from  the  mountain 
“  itfelf,  which  is  not  of  a  rocky  nature* 
nor  ftony  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is,  from  the 
“  bottom  to  the  top,  quite  covered  with  trees 
S(  and  underwood.” 

It  feems  to  have  been  from  the  corii de¬ 
ration  of  the  extreme  labour  and  difficulty 
attending  the  eredtion  of  fuch  maffive  build¬ 
ings,  in  fuch  elevated  fituations,  that  the 
prophet  Zechariah  fays,  (C  Who  art  thou* 
“  O  great  mountain?  Before  Zerubbabel  thou 
**  fnalt  become  a  plain ,  and  he  fhall  bring  forth 
the  head-ftone  thereof  with  fhouting,  cry- 
“  ing,  Grace,  Grace,  unto  it.  Ch.  4.  7. 
Nothing  could  excite  a  more  lively  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  difficulty  of  re-edifying  the  temple 
at  Jerufalem,  than  an  image  of  this  kind, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  comparative  eafe 
with  which  it  was  to  be  accompliftied.  It 
appeared  beforehand  like  the  eredting  of  a 
ftrudture  compofed  of  enormous  ftones  on 
the  top  of  an  high  hill,  but  would  in  fadt 
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be  found  as  eafy  as  eredting  a  great  building 

on  a  plain. 

O  BSERVATION  XXXI. 

The  ancient  Jewiih  windows  feem  not  t& 
have  been  of  one  kind  :  two  different  words 
are  ufed  in  the  Hebrew  to  exprefs  thefe  con¬ 
veniences*  and  other  circumftances  lead  us  to 
apprehend  they  were  of  two  forts  :  the  one 
very  fmall ,  and  ufed  only  for  looking  abroad 
in  a  concealed  manner  $  the  other  large  and 
airy. 

Irwin*  in  his  Voyage  up  the  Red- Sea*  has 
unintentionally  given  us  a  defcription  of  the 
firft  of  thefe,  expreffed  in  the  Hebrew  by 
the  term  Arubbah *  which  is  alfo*  it  fhould 
feem*  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  openings  through 
which  pigeons  paffed  into  the  cavities  of  the 
rocks*  or  into  thofe  buildings  which  were 
defigned  for  the  reception  of  their  nefts*  in 
Ifaiah  lx.  8. 

Speaking  of  their  abode*  and  indeed  of  a 
fort  of  confinement  which  they  differed*  at 
Ghinnah*  in  the  Upper  fEgypt*  Irwin  fays  ** 
that  one  of  the  windows  of  the  houfe  in  which 
they  lodged ,  and  through  which  they  looked 
into  the  Jireet ,  more  refembled  a  pigeon-hole* 
than  any  thing  elfe .  And  in  a  fucceeding 
page  %  defcribes  the  windows  as  very  fmall 

*  P.  185,  P,  201. 
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and  very  high .  The  word  is  indeed  derived 
from  a  root  which  expreffes  the  laying  in 
wait  For  a  perfon,  fuch  people  looking  through 
fmall  holes.,  waiting  for  the  approach  of  their 
prey. 

In  that  early  ftate  of  things,  and  in  a 
country  where  fires  were  but  little  ufed,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  one  and  the  fame  word 
is  ufed  for  one  of  thefe  peeping-ho!esy  and 
for  an  outlet  to  finoke  \  In  our  own  country, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  chimneys  were  little  in 
ufe,  and  an  hole,  in  or  near  the  top  of  the 
room,  was  thought  fufficient  for  the  fmoke’s 
difcharee. 

o 

The  other  kind  of  windows,  expreffed  by 
a  very  different  word,  were  large  enough  to 
throw  a  perlbn  of  mature  age  out  of  them, 
as  happened  in  the  cafe  of  ‘Jezebel  \  Lat¬ 
tices  were  in  ufe,  we  know  3,  before  that  time, 
but  they  appear  not  to  have  been  univerfally 
ufed,  even  in  thofe  large  windows  y  or,  if  they 

i 

1  For  in  that  fenfe  it  is  ufed,  Hof.  13.  3, 

1  2  Kings  9.  30,  32,  33. 

3  From  Judges  5.  28.  The  window  of  Rahab,  through 
which  fhe  let  down  the  two  Ifraelitiih  fpies,  was  of  the 
fame  large  fort,  as  the  circumftances  fhow  j  and  the  bind¬ 
ing  the  cord  in  a  net-work  form  in  the  window,  might  ap¬ 
pear  natural  enough,  as  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  lattice , 
and  fo  occafion  no  fufpicion.  Perhaps  it  was  previouily  to 
this  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe,  and  might  be  of  fcaflety 
as  women  of  her  profefliori  in  the  Eaft,  at  this  day,  affect 
magnificence  extremely,  and  might  do  fo  then.  It  Is 
otherwife  difficult  to  account  for  it?s  colour^  Certainly 
the  Eaflern  lattices  now  are  made  of  very  different  mate¬ 
rials,  wood,  metal,  marble,  kc. 

Voir  IIL  H 
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were,  were  moveable*  The  windows  of  the 
Oratory  of  Daniel 1  feem  to  have  been  quite 
open  to  view,  when  the  fhutters  were  removed, 
fince  Daniel  chofe  to  make  his  teftimony  to 
the  exclufive  worfhip  of  God,  neglected  by 
others,  as  public  as  might  be,  whereas  the 
adtion  wrould  have  been  a  good  deal  concealed 
by  thick- worked  lattices. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the' 
word  that  expreffeS  thofe  very  Jmall  windows 
is  ufed  by  Solomon  in  Ecclef.  xii,  where  he 
compares  the  human  body  to  an  houfe,  and, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  to  a  palace  with  guards, 
&c*  Confequently  the  windows  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  women  that  opened  outward,  were 
in  thofe  days  wont  to  be  very  final  1.  The 
quality  of  Jezebel ,  and  her  circumftances,  at 
that  time,  were  very  particular,  and  will  not 
afford  any  proof  of  the  contrary  of  what  I 
have  been  now  oblerving, 

O  B  $  E  R  VAT  I  O  N  XXXII. 

The  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  us  to  under* 
fiand  three  things,  by  one  fhort  paifage  in 
his  book  of  facred  predictions  :  the  one,  that 
the  pillars  of  his  time  were  wont  to  have 
capitals  5  that  when  the  buildings  to  which 
they  belonged  were  reduced  to  defolation, 
birds  no|  unfrequently  took  pofTeffion  of  thefe 


*  Dan.  6.  io, 
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capitals ;  and  that  thofe  capitals  he  was  ac~ 
quainted  with  refembled  a  pomegranate. 

The  paflage  I  refer  to  is  in  the  2d  ch* 
the  14th  ver.  “  The  flocks  fhall  lie  down  in 
the  midft  of  her,  all  the  beafts  of  the 
€(  nations ;  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bit - 
“  tern  fhall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of 
€C  it  f  or,  according  to  the  marginal  read¬ 
ing,  the  “  knops  or  chapiters.5' 

The  word  tranflated  upper  lintels ,  and  knops 
or  chapiters ,  fignifies  pomegranates  9  and  fhows 
what  the  fhape  of  the  capitals  of  pillars  were 
with  which  Zephaniah  was  acquainted.  Some 
of  the  very  ancient  /Egyptian  and  Perfian  ca¬ 
pitals,  that  remain  to  this  time,  are  of  very 
odd  and  fantaftic  fhapes  $  the  Jewifh  ftyle  of 
architecture  feems  to  have  been  of  a  chafer 
and  more  fimple  nature  in  this  point.  The 
capitals  of  the  two  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  were,  probably,  of  the  lame  fhape  of 
a  pomegranate. 

As  to  the  other  circumftance,  birds  lodg - 
ing  on  the  capitals  of  forfaken  temples  and 
palaces,  I  would  fet  down  a  remark  of  Sir 
John  Chardin  here,  who,  defcribing  the 
magnificent  pillars  that  he  found  at  Perfe - 
polls ,  tells  us,  “  The  forks  (birds  reflected 
“  by  the  Perfians)  make  their  nefts  on  the 
**  top  of  thefe  columns,  with  great  bold- 
“  nefs,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  difpof- 
-  feffed 
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What  the  two  Hebrew  words  precifdy 
fignify,  which  we  tranilate  the  cormorant  and 
the  bittern ,  is  not  agreed  upon  among  the 
learned  •  probably  neither  of  them  means  the 
fiork ,  which  was  found  at  Perfepolis  to  have 
taken  up  it’s  abode  in  fuch  places  ;  other 
birds  may  have  a  like  turn  :  but  it  muft 
make  a  reader  fmile,  that  attends  to  the 
circumftance  mentioned  by  Zephaniah  \  to 
find  the  ‘venerable  BiJJjopsy  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time,  tranflating  the  fecond  of  thefe 
two  words  otters ,  in  If.  xiv.  23  ;  which  they 
render  Jlorkes  in  If.  xxxiv.  1 1  ;  and  owles  in 
Zephaniah  ii.  14.  How  unhappy  that  a  word 
that  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles,  iliould  be  tranflated  by  three  different 
words,  and  that  one  of  them  iliould  be  otters  ! 
This  is,  however,  as  plaufible  a  way  of  ren¬ 
dering  this  word,  as  their’s  who  t'ranflate  it 
hedge-hog . 

Which  is  done  by  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw  % 
on  the  account  of  the  refemblance  between 
the  Arabic  word,  which  hgnifies  hedge-hogy 
and  the  fecond  of  thefe  Hebrew  words  ;  which 
was  what  probably  induced  the  Septuagint  to 
tranflate  it  after  this  manner.  Had  the 

*  Of  taking  lip  their  abode  on  the  tops  of  pillars. 

4  ct  The  near  analogy  alfo  betwixt  kunfood ,  the  Arabic 
li  name  of  the  hedge-hog,  (which  is  here  very  common,) 
<l  and  the  Hebrew  -J3p  kephode,  (If.  34.  11,  &c.)  Jhould 
u  induce  us  to  take  it  for  that  quadruped. ,  according  to  the 
u  lxx  ix,tvo{y  rather  than  for  the  bittern ,  as  we  tranflate 
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Poftor  recollected  that  Zephaniah  defcrihes 
them  as  choofmg  their  abode  on  the  top  of 
pillars,  he  might  have  been  of  a  different 
opinion,  as  though  a  likenefs  in  a  modern 
name  to  one  of  ancient  times  deferves  con- 
Ji derat  ion,  it  is  not  equally  decijive  with  cha¬ 
racters  of  defcriptipn  derived  from  natural 
hiflory. 

But  though  it  appears  to  mean  a  bird,  it 
doth  not  follow  that  the  prophet  intended  a 
bittern 9 


Observation  XXXIII. 

Moll  people  that  read  the  fucceeding  claufe 
of  that  paffage  of  Zephaniah,  which  I  cited 
under  the  laft  Obfervation,  have  been  ready, 
I  apprehend,  to  under ftand  the  next  words  as 
expreffive  of  the  melancholy  interruption  of 
the  faience  that  at  other  times  reigns  in  de¬ 
foliated  cities,  by  the  doleful  noifes  made  by 
wild  creatures  that  refort  thither  :  “  Their 
“  voice’’  (or  rather  “  a  voice)  fliall  ling  in 
“  the  windows  f  but  a  paffage  in  le  Bruy  ns 
defcription  of  Perfepolis  makes  this  doubtful. 

<c  I  found  alfo,”  fays  this  traveller,  in 
this  place,  “  befides  the  birds  I  have  already 
mentioned  *,  four  or  five  forts  of  fmall  birds, 

1  t€  Cranes,  ftorks,  ducks,  and  herons  of  various  forts  ; 
cc  partridges,  fnipes,  quails,  pigeons,  fparrowhawks,  and 
<c  above  all  crows,  with  which  all  Perfia  is  filled. ”  Tome 

4.  p.  302. 
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€C  who  keep  conftantly  in  thefe  ruins  and  the 
“  (adjoining)  mountain,  and  who  make  the 
i€  moji  agreeable  warbling  in  the  world*  The 
finging  of  the  largeft  approaches  very  near 
€€  to  that  of  the  nightingale.  Some  of  them 
“  are  almoft  all  black  ;  others  have  the  head 
45  and  body  fpotted,  of  the  fizeof  a  (wallow ; 
cc  others  are  fmaller  and  of  different  colours, 
€(  yellowifh,  grey,  and  quite  white,  ffiaped 
like  a  chaffinch  Y* 

Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  both  to  be  made 
defolate,  but  their  circumftances  might  be, 
and,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  actually  were  to  be  very  different.  Ba¬ 
bylon  was  to  be  never  inhabited ,  no  Arabian 
was  to  pitch  his  tent  there ,  nor  J hep  herds  make 
their  fold  therey  but  wild  beajis  of  the  dejert 
were  to  lie  there ,  and  their  houfes  to  be  filed 
with  doleful  creatures ,  If.  xiii.  20,  21.  But 
focks  were  to  lie  down  in  Nineveh y  and  the 
beajis  of  the  neighbouring  people ,  and  the  voice 
oj  finging  be  heard  from  the  windows ,  or  holes  of 
if  s  ruinated  palaces,.  Zeph.  ii.  14. 

Thefe  are  different,  and,  in  fome  refpects, 
oppofte  defcriptions  :  Eaftern  flocks  fuppofe 
fongs  and  infir uments  cf  mujic  would  be  heard 
in  Nineveh  y  while  no  fhepherd  ffiould  ever 
appear  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon .  In  like 
manner,  inftead  of  the  doleful  creatures  of  the 
laft,  the  warbling  oj  birds  might  be  intended, 
in  Zephaniah’s  account  of  Nineveh ,  equally 
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pleafmg  with  what  le  Bruyn  heard  at  Perft- 
polls .  The  imagination  finds  a  fine  contrail 
between  the  inartificial  fongs  and  mufic  of 
ihepherds,  mingled  with  the  wild  notes  of 
finging  birds ;  and  the  luxurious  concerts  1  of 
Nineveh  :  as  well  as  between  the  awful  fi- 
lence,  interrupted  by  the  howlings  of  doleful 
and  favage  creatures  of  ruinated  Babylon  $ 
and  the  melody  of  former  times  there.  Though 
lefs  gloomy,  and  overwhelming  to  the  mind, 
would  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  in  that  cafe  ap¬ 
pear  to  a  traveller,  than  thofe  of  Babylon. 


O  B  S  E  R  VAT  ION  XXXIV. 

The  Scriptures,  in  defcribing  the  ruined 
flate  into  which  fome  celebrated  cities  were 
to  be  reduced,  reprefents  them,  not  unfre- 
quently  2,  as  fo  to  be  defolated,  that  no  fhep- 
herds  with  flocks  fhould  haunt  them,  which 
fuppofes  they  were  to  be  found  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  others. 

This  is  a  proper  reprefentation  of  complete 
deft  ruction.  For,  in  the  Eaft,  it  is  common 
for  Ihepherds  to  make  ufe  of  remaining  ruins, 
to  fhelter  their  flocks  from  the  heat  of  the 

*  In  both  Nineveh  and  Babylon ,  without  doubt,  as  well 
as  in  yerufalem ,  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  the 
pipe,  and  wine,  were  in  their  frequent  feafts  ;  but  they  re¬ 
garded  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his 

hands,  If.  5.  12.  #. 

*  See  If.  13.  20.  Jer.  49.  18,  &c. 
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middle  of  the  day,,  and  from  the  dangers  of 
the  night. 

So  Dr.  Chandler,  after  mentioning  the  ex-^ 
quifite  remains  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  in 
Alia  Minor,  which  were  fuch  as  that  it  was 
impoffible  perhaps  to  conceive  greater  beauty 
and  majefty  of  ruin,  goes  on ",  At  evening 
“  a  large  flock  of  goats,  returning  to  the 
t(  fold,  their  bells  tinkling,  fpread  over  the 
£c  heap,  climbing  to  browfe  on  the  fhrubs 
and  trees  growing  between  the  huge 
ftones.” 

Another  paflage  of  the  fame  writer  fhows, 
that  they  make  ufe  of  ruins  alfo  to  guard 
their  flocks  from  the  noon -tide  heat.  Speak- 
|ng  of  Aiafaluck,  generally  underftood  to  be 
the  ancient  Ephefus,  and  certainly  near  the 
fite  of  that  old  city,  and  at  leak  it’s  fuc- 
ceffor,  he  fays  %  **  An  herd  of  goats  was 
“  driven  to  it  for  flicker  from  the  fun  at 
‘  ‘  noon  ;  and  a  noify  flight  of  crows  from 
the  quarries  feemed  to  infult  it’s  illence, 
€C  We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area 
of  the  theatre  and  of  the  ftadium.  The 
glorious  pomp  of  it’s  heathen  worfhip  is 
no  longer  remembered;  and  Chriilianity, 
“  which  was  there  nurfed  by  apoftles,  and 
■s  foflered  by  general  councils,  until  it  in- 
€i  creafed  to  fulnefs  of  ftature,  barely  lingers 
4<r  on  in  an  exiflence  hardly  viflble.” 

This  del  crip  tion  is  very  gloomy  and  melan- 
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choly  ;  however,  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  ruins 
is  fuch,  for  the  habitation  of  thofe  that  tend 
flocks,  that  it  often  prevents  a  place’s  being 
quite  defolate,  and  continues  it  among  inha¬ 
bited  places,  though  miferably  ruinated.  Such 
is  the  ftate  of  Ephefus  :  it  is  defcribed  by 
Chandler,  as  making  a  very  gloomy  and  me¬ 
lancholy  appearance,  but  as  not  abfolutely 
without  people.  “  Our  horfes,”  fays  he ", 
“  were  difpofed  among  the  walls  and  rubbifh, 
u  with  their  laddies  on  *  and  a  mat  was 
u  fpread  for  us  on  the  ground.  We  fate 
here,  in  the  open  air,  while  fupper  wTas 
preparing ;  when  fuddenly,  fires  began  to 
blaze  up  among  the  bufhes,  and  we  faw 
“  the  villagers  collected  about  them  in  fa- 
iS  vage  groups,  or  palling  to  and  fro  with 
u  lighted  brands  for  torches.  The  flames, 
with  the  liars  and  a  pale  moon,  afforded 
us  a  dim  profpedt  of  ruin  and  defolation  A 
A  fhrill  owl,  called  Cucuvaia  from  it’s 
note,  with  a  night-hawk,  flitted  near  us  ; 

*  P-  IJ5* 

a  This  defcription  may  be  placed  after  Zeph.  2.  7,  as  a 
mod  lively  comment  on  that  paflage  of  the  prophet,  ££  And 
u  the  coaft  (hall  be  for  the  remnant  of  the  houfc  of  Judah, 
C£  they  fliall  feed  thereupon,  in  the  houfes  of  AJhkclon  fhal! 
££  they  lie  down  in  the  evening  :  for  the  Lord  their  God 
<£  fhall  vifit  them,  and  turn  away  their  captivity.”  But 
the  account  that  follows  there,  of  the  animals  they  found 
in  thofe  ruins,  the  Cnemial  an  owl ,  the  night-hawk ,  and  the 
jackal! ,  may  not  with  precifion  anfwer  the  Hebrew  words 
of  the  14th  verfe,  tranflated  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  in 
our  verfion,  and  that  tranflated  by  the  Biiiiop  of  Water¬ 
ford  the  raven ,  inflcad  of  defolation. 
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€€  and  a  jackall  cried  mournfully,  as  if  for- 
€S  faken  by  his  companions*  on  the  mqnn- 
tain.55 

Thofe  places  Ipoken  of  by  the  prophets 
might  have  been  inhabited,  though  terribly 
ruinated,  as  Aiafaluck  is  now  by  a  few  poor 
lhepherds,  and  the  ruins  might  have  afforded 
the  poor  people  there  a  miferable  habitation  * 
but  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  fpeaks  of  the  de¬ 
ft  met  ion  of  home  cities  as  more  thoroughly 
complete  :  even  lhepherds  were  not  to  make 
ufe  of  their  ruins,  but  entire  delegation  take 
place. 

And  though  wild  Arabs,  as  well  as  other 
fhepherds,  might  fometimes  find  a  comfort¬ 
able  retreat  under  the  ruins,  yet  at  other 
times  they  might  want  a  tent,  for  Dr.  Chand¬ 
ler  flept,  it  leems,  in  the  open  air,  which 
.thews  a  want  of  fuch  arched  remains  as  might 
have  flickered  him  in  the  ruins  of  Ephefus. 
Not  to  fay  that  the  Arabs,  who  commonly 
live  in  tents,  might  choofe  oftentimes  to  eredt 
them,  when  they  might  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  have  covered  themfelves  from  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  night-air.  This  will  account  for 
what  is  faid.  If.  xiii.  20,  “  It  fhall  never  be 
€<  inhabited,  neither  fhall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation  :  neither  fhall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  fhall  the 
n  lhepherds  make  their  fold  there.” 


Obser- 
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A  grotto  or  cave  mull  be  imagined  to  be 
to  them  that  live  in  tents  the  moll  convenient 
ftable  they  could  have ;  nor  would  it  be  a 
defpicable  advantage  to  them  that  live  in 
more  fixed  habitations  :  there  is  nothing  then 
improbable  in  the  tradition,  that  our  Lord, 
who  was  confeffedly  born  in  a  ft  able,  was  bom 
in  a  grotto  in  or  very  near  the  city  of  Beth^ 
leherm 

The  celebrated  Reland ,  in  his  account  of 
Bethlehem1,  takes  notice  of  a  remark  of  Mr* 
Maundrell,  z  that  many  of  the  facred  places 
which  are  fhown  to  pilgrims  in  the  Holy- 
Land  are  fubterraneous,  fo  that  almoft  all  the 
fadts  that  are  recorded  in  the  facred  hiftory 
mu  ft  have  happened  in  grottos.  Among 
others,  a  grotto  is  ftiown  as  the  place  of  our 
Lord’s  nativity  in  Bethlehem.  With  refpedt 
to  this.  Re  land  takes  fome  pains  to  fhow, 
that  this  was  fuppofed  before  the  asra  at 
which  Maundrell  imagined  that  great  venera¬ 
tion  for  grottos  took  place,  v/hich  was  after 
the  time  that  hermits  were  wont  to  choofe 
them  for  their  dwelling-places,  who  became 
fo  highly  efteemed  in  the  church.  He  fhows 
in  particular,  that  Origen ,  who  lived  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  thefe  hermits,  yet  writing 

a  See  his  Journey,  p.  114.  ed.  5. 
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againft  Cel  His  remarked,  that  the  cave  in 
which  our  Lord  was  bom  was  fhown  in  his 
lime .  This  he  mentions,  that  it  might  not 
be  thought  to  he  an  invention  of  after- 
times. 

Maundrell  certainly  made  fuch  a  remark, 
upon  occafion  of  his  vifiting  Mount  Tabor. 
This  perpetual  pointing  out  grottos,  he 
thought,  in  fame  cafes,  very  improbable,  the 
condition  and  the  circurnftances  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  themfelves  deeming  to  require  places  of 
another  nature.  Among  thefe  he  mentions 
the  places  of  the  Bap  tiffs  and  our  Lord’s 
nativity,  and  where  St.  Anne  was  delivered 
of  the  B Idled  Virgin  ;  but  whether  all  thefe 
were  among  the  things  that,  according  to  his 
views,  could  not  probably  have  happened  in 
fub terraneous  places,  is  not  certain  ;  and  if 
he  thought,  as  to  two  of  them,  it  was  im¬ 
probable,  it  doth  not  follow  he  thought  fo 
as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  he  wras  ftruck  with 
the  improbability  of  fome  of  thefe  traditions, 
and  then  mentioning  particulars,  as  to  things 
faid  to  happen  in  caves  of  the  earth,  he  did . 
not  flop  nicely  to  weigh  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  every  thing  he  mentioned. 

As  to  the  place  in  which  our  Lord  was 
born,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  cave 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  long  before  the  her¬ 
mits  obtained  fuch  veneration  ;  to  which  I 
would  add,  that  his  being  born  in  a  fabley 
makes  theTuppoiitipn  very  natural, 
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For  natural  or  artificial  grottos  are  very 
common  in  the  Eaftern  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Judaea,  and  are  often  ufed  for  their 
cattle.  So  Dr.  Pococke  obferves,  that  “  there 
“  were  three  ufes  for  grottos ;  for  they  ferved 
“  either  for  fepulchres ,  cijierns,  or  as  retreats 
“  for  herdfmen  and  their  cattle  in  bad  wea- 
se  ther,  and  efpecially  in  the  winter-nights  : 
“  this  may  account  for  the  great  number  of 
(c  grottos  all  over  the  Holy -Land,  in  which, 
€c  at  this  time,  many  families  live  in  winter, 
€C  and  drive  their  cattle  into  them  by  night, 
as  a  fence  both  againft  the  weather  and 
wild  bealts  V' 


Obser vat i o n  XXXVL 

Plantations  of  trees  about  houfes  are  found 
very  ufeful  in  hot  countries ,  to  give  them  an 
agreeable  coolnefs .  The  ancient  Ifraelites  feern 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame  means,  and 
probably  planted  fruit-trees,  rather  than  other 
kinds,  to  produce  that  effedh 

“  It  is  their  manner  in  many  places/" 
fays  Sir  Thomas  Row’s  chaplain  %  fpeaking 
of  the  country  of  the  Great  Mogul,  “  to 
plant  about,  and  amongfi;  their  buildings, 
trees  which  grow  high  and  broad,  the  fhadow 
whereof  keeps  their  houfes  by  far  more  cool : 
this  I  obferved  in  a  fpecial  manner,  when  we 

*  * 

*  Trav.  into  the  Eaft,  vol.  2.  p.  48,  a  P.  399® 
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“  were  ready  to  enter  Amadavar  |  for  it  ap^ 
peared  to  us,  as  if  we  had  been  entering  a 
sc  wood  rather  than  a  cityf ? 

The  expreffion,  in  the  Old  Teftament,  of 
people’s  dwelling  under  their  vines  and  their 
fig-trees,  feems  ftrongly  to  intimate,  that  this 
method  anciently  obtained  much  in  Judaea  1 ; 
and  that  vines  and  fig-trees  were  what  were 
commonly  ufed  in  that  country. 

Nor  was  this  management  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at :  as  the  ancient  patriarchs  found 
it  very  agreeable  to  pitch  their  tents  under 
the  fhade  of  fome  thick  tree  %  their  children 
.  might  naturally  be  difpofed  to  plant  them 
about  their  houfes. 

And  as  it  was  requilite  for  them  to  raife  as 
many  eatables  as  they  could,  in  fo  very  po¬ 
pulous  a  country  as  that  was,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  planted  fig-trees,  whofe  fhade  was  thick- 
ened  by  vines ,  about  their  houfes,  under  which 
they  might  fit  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  in 
the  cool. 

This  writer  mentions  another  circumftance* 
in  which  there  is  an  evident  fimilarity  between 
the  ancient  Jews  and  thefe  more  Eaftern 
people  :  “  But  for  their  houfes  in  their  aU 
“  deas,  or  villages,  which  Hand  very  thick  in 
that  country,  they  are  generally  very  poor  and 
“  bafe.  All  thofe  country-dwellings  are  fet 
4  6  up  clofe  together  $ '  for  I  never  obferved  any 
“  houfe  there  to  ftand  fingle,  and  alone  V* 

*  i  Kings  4,  25.  *  Genf  18.  i,  4,  8*  <  3  P.  400. 
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The  account  the  Baron  de  Tott  gives  of 
the  /Egyptian  villages,  fliows  they  are  lliaded 
in  much  the  fame  manner,  part  4.  p,  63, 

**  Wherever  the  inundation  can  reach,  there 
“  habitations  are  eredied,  on  little  hills,  raifed 
**  for  that  purpofe,  which  ferve  for  the  com- 
€C  mon  foundation  of  all  the  houfes  which 
“  Hand  together,  and  which  are  contrived  to 
€C  take  up  as  little  room  as  pofiible,  that  they 
*€  may  fave  all  the  ground  they  can  for  cul- 
ts  tivation.  This  precaution  is  neceffary  to 
<€  prevent  the  water’s  wafhing  away  the  walls, 

S€  which  are  only  of  mud. 

“  The  villages  are  always  furrounded  by  an 
**  infinite  number  of  pointed  turrets,  meant 
€C  to  invite  thither  the  pigeons,  in  order  to 
“  colledt  the  dung.  Every  village  has,  like— 
wife,  a  fmall  wood  of  palm-trees  near  it, 
the  property  of  which  is  common  :  thefe 
fupply  the  inhabitants  with  dates  for  their 
tc  confumption,  and  leaves  for  fabrication  of 
bafkets,  mats,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind.  Little  caufeways,  raifed,  in  like 
€(  manner,  above  the  inundation,  preferve  a 
**  communication  during  the  time  it  lafts.” 

Palm-trees ,  according  to  this,  are  planted 
univerfally  about  the  /Egyptian  villages  ;  had 
they  been  as  generally  about  the  Jewifh  towns, 
Jericho  would  hardly  have  been  called  the 
city  of  palm-trees  \  by  way  of  diftin&ion  from 


*  Deut,  34.  3.  2  Chron.  28,  15. 
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* 

the  reft.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  Judtea* 
rather  a  peculiarity. 

But  the  Jewilh  towns  and  houfes  might  be 
wont  to  be  furrounded  by  other  trees,  proper 
for  their  ufe,  which  probably  were  vines  and 
fig-trees,  which  furniihed  two  great  articles 
of  food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  their  vines  mu  ft  have  been  ufeful  to 
them  for  fuel  \  That  plantations  of  fome 
fort  of  trees  were  common  about  the  jewilh 
towns,  may  be  deduced  even  from  the  term 
ufed  in  their  language  for  a  village,  which  is 
derived  from  a  root  that  lignifies  to  cover  or 
hide , 

Obser  vat i o n  XXXVII. 

In  my  preface  to  the  preceding  volumes  of 
Obfervations  on  the  Scriptures  I  obferved, 
that  tranfaflions  and  cu items  in  countries  very 
remote  from  Judsa,  may  throw  fome  light 
over  particular  palfages  of  Scripture,  in  the 
fame  way  as  Buchanan’s  relations,  of  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Scots,  are  found  to 
illuftrate  fome  circumftances  recorded  by  Ho¬ 
mer,  which  immediately  relate  to  Greek  and 
Afiatic  heroes  ;  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  King 
feems  to  have  fallen  into  the  fame  way  of 
thinking,  in  a  very  long,  but  curious  paper 

r  Ezek.  15.  6.  I  have  indeed  experimentally  found  the 
larger  cuttings-  of  the  vine  make  excellent  fuel,  of  the 
lighter  fort,  and  they  wanted  little  other  in  Judaea. 
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&f  his*  relating  to  our  old  Britilh  caftles*  read 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society*  and  publiilied  by 
them  in  the  6  th  volume  of  the  Archceohgia . 

“  I  fhould  be  forry  to  indulge  myfelf  in 
<c  carrying  conjectures,  relating  to  high  an- 
**  tiquity,  too  far  ;  but*  when  I  confider  with 
€‘  v/hat  care  and  pains  a  magnificent  ft  ate- 
€<  room  has  been  formed*  in  every  one  of 
thele  kind  of  towers  of  entrance ,  I  can- 
not  but  refled:  upon  what  we  fo  often  read* 
tc  with  regard  to  the  earlieft  ages  of  the 
world*  of  kings  fitting  in  the  gates  of  ci - 
ties ,  and  of  judgment  being  administered 
*(  in  the  gate\y; 

This  note  relates  immediately  to  a  noble 
room  over  the  gate- way  of  the  cattle  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  in  Kent*  of  which  the  plan  is  given 
us  in  the  34th  plate  of  that  volume*  but 
which  is  nothing  peculiar  to  that  cattle*  for 
flmilar  rooms  were  found  by  him  in  other 
ancient  buildings  of  that  kind. 

This  ftate-room*  he  tells  us a*  C€  appears 
“  to  have  been  very  magnificent*  and  of  great 
“  dimenfions,  including  the  whole  area  of 
w  all  the  three  rooms  beneath  3.  It  is  now 
<c  indeed  divided  into  three  fuch  apartments 
as  thofe  are,  but  the  walls  forming  the 
divifions  are  mere  modern  erections*  of  very 

*  P.  290,  291*  Note.  a  P.  284,  &c. 

3  Confequently  muft  have  been  about  52  feet  long*  frona 
the  meafures  he  gives  us  of  the  lower  rooms,  the  thicknefs 
of  the  walls  on  each  fide  of  the  pahage  into  the  caftle,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  pafiage  itfelf. 

VOlr.  HI.  X 
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<c  late  years,  raifed  (as  the  proprietor  ink 
ic  formed  me)  on  the  top  of  the  original  one$ 
in  the  lower  floor,  with  a  view  to  fit  up  a 
*c  fmall  room  as  a  library  ;  which  defign  was5 
u  afterwards  laid  afideT 

In  this  ftate-room  is  a  large  fir^-hearth 
and  chjmney,  and  “  two  very  fine  large  win- 
dows,  highly  ornamented,  in  the  ftyle  that 
*■ *  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  King 
4(  John,  and  in  the  earlieft  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III ;  but  they  appear  to  have  had 
no  glafs,  and  to  have  beeti  fenced  only 
*c  with  iron  bars,  and  wooden  fhutters  ;  as 
is  known  to  have  been  the  ufage  in  early 
“  times. 

— “  It  was  no  lefs  than  17  feet  in  height. 
rc  The  beams  of  the  floor  (for  greater 
**  ftrength)  were  placed  much  nearer  to  each 
other  than  thofe  of  the  floor  beneath :  indeed 
they  are  hardly  the  width  of  a  beam  afun- 
der  ;  and  feem  to  have  been  intended  to- 
fupport  occafionally  the  weight  of  a  great 
concourfe  of  people. 

— The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  ftill 
**  more  remarkable  than  the  floor,  being  no* 
€i  lefs  than  three  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  defivned 
manifeftly  to  fupport  not  only  the  lead 
tc  of  the  flat  roof,  but  moreover  the  great 
iC  weight  of  baliftas,  catapultas,  and  other 
**  engines  of  war,  placed  there  occafional- 
lyT  J 

If  there  were  fuch  rooms  in  tlie  towers  of 
entrance  into  the  Jewifh  cities,  it  is  no  wonder 
'  *  they 
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they  made  ufe  of  them  for  the  elders  to  lit  in, 
When  they  held  their  courts  of  judicature. 

This  gentleman  goes  no  farther  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  illuftrate  the  Scriptures,  but  1 
would  beg  leave  to  purfue  the  thought.  In 
defcribing  the  ground- floor  of  this  tower  of 
entrance,  after  the  firft  portcullis,  which  was 
of  an  enormous  fize,  he  tells  us  was  a  pair  of 
ftrong  gates  1  $  about  1 5  feet  farther  was  an¬ 
other  pair  of  great  gates >  if  the  plan  is  drawn 
with  exadinefs  |  and  after  them  a  fecond  port¬ 
cullis.  In  the  middle  of  the  whole  palfage, 
and  between  the  two  pair  of  great  gates,  were 
two  fmall  door-ways,  one  on  each  fide,  both 
fecured  by  a  ftrong  portcullis  firft,  and  then  by 
an  iron  door*  which  led  to  the  two  apartments, 
on  either  fide  the  gate-way  one.  The  room  on 
the  left  hand  had  no  chimney,  and  feems  to 
have  ferved  merely  for  lodging  ftores,  but  that 
on  the  right  had  a  large  fire-place,  and  adjoining 
to  it,  in  the  wall,  a  recefs,  which  ferved  for  a 
privy.  Similar  rooms  were  over  thefe,  and 
above  them  the  grand  ftate-room,  to  which 
they  afcended  by  ftair-cafes,  to  which  they 
went  through  the  lower  rooms,  as  from  the 
ftate-room  ftair-cafes  led  to  the  leads,  or  open 
top  of  the  building. 

After  this  I  would  fet  down  the  defcription 
that  the  facred  hiftorian  gives  us,  of  the  litua- 
tion  of  David  in  the  entrance  of  Mahanaim $ 
during  the  battle  fought  between  his  adherents 

?  P.  280,  & c, 
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and  Abfalom,  and  immediately  after  \  “  And 
“  David  fat  between  the  two  gates  1 ;  and  the 
“  watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  over  the 
“  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
(C  looked,  and  behold  a  man  running  alone. 
“  And  the  watchman  cried  and  told  the  king. 
“  And  the  king  faid.  If  he  is  alone,  there  is 
**  tidings  in  his  mouth.  .  .  .  And  the  watch- 
man  faw  another  man  running,  and  the 
“  watchman  called  unto  the  porter,  and  faid, 
4€  Behold,  another  man  running  alone.  And 
the  king  faid.  He  alfo  bringeth  tidings.  .  .  . 
"  And  xAhimaaz  called,  and  faid  unto  the 
king.  All  is  well.  .  .  .  And  the  king  faid. 
Turn  afide,  and  ft  and  here .  And  he  turned 
afide,  and  flood  ftill.  And  behold  Cufhi 
“  came.  ...  And  the  king  faid  unto  Cufhi, 
“  Is  the  young  man  Abfalom  fafe  ?  And 
4t  Cufhi  anfwered.  The  enemies  of  my  lord 
**  the  king,  and  ^11  that  rife  againft  thee  to 
do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is. 
And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went 
€6  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate ,  and  wept : 
*€  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  faid,  O  my  font 
*c  Abfalom,  &c!  ....  Then  the  king  rofe, 
“  and  fat  in  the  gate:  and  they  told  unto  all 
“  the  people,  faying.  Behold,  the  king  doth 
44  fit  in  the  gate  :  and  all  the  people  came 

8  2  Sam.  iB.  24-— 33.  ch.  19.  8. 

3  Not  two  "different  entrances  into  that  city  through 
different  places  of  it’s  wall,  but  two  different  gates  in  one 
and  the  fame  tower  &f  entrance.  This  Bilhop  Patrick 
faw,  an d  remarks  in 'his  commentary  on  this  place. 

((  before 
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before  the  king :  for  Ifrael  had  fled  every 
“  man  to  his  tent.” 

Here  we  fee  this  tower  of  entrance  into 
Mahanaim  furnifhed,  like  the  caftle  at  Tun¬ 
bridge,  with  two  pair  of  gates ,  the  one  at  a 
diftance  from  the  other ;  the  king  fitting  be¬ 
tween  them,  not,  we  may  juftly  believe,  in  the 
pajjage  itfelf  fo  as  to  block  up  the  way,  or  at 
all  to  incommode  thofe  that  might  be  going 
or  coming,  but  in  a  room  by  the  fide  of  the 
way ,  as  in  the  Englifh  caftle ;  we  find  a 
watchman  ftationed  on  the  top  of  this  tower 
of  entrance,  made,  without  doubt,  commo¬ 
dious  for  that  purpofe,  by  ftair-cafes  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  as  the  Englifh  ftructure  was  flat, 
and  covered  with  lead,  for  the  purpofe  of 
defcrying  at  a  diftance  thofe  that  were  ap¬ 
proaching,  as  well  as  wounding  aflailants  $ 
we  find  the  obfervations  made  by  this  watch¬ 
man  were  not  communicated  by  him  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  king,  but  by  the  intervention 
of  a  warder  at  the  outer  gate  of  this  tower ; 
and  that  there  was  a  communication  between 
this  lower  room,  in  which  David  firft  placed 
himfelf,  and  the  upper  room  over  the  gate** 
way,  for  by  that  means  he  retired  to  give  freer 
vent  to  his  forrows.  All  that  appears,  un¬ 
certain  is,  in  what  part  of  this  building  he 
fat,  (for  it  is  evident  he  continued  in  fome 
part  of  the  gate1,)  when  he  returned  his 

1  Ch.  19.  v.  8. 
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thanks  to  his  officers  and  people  for  their 
exertions  in  his  favour,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  hiftorian,  fpake  to  the  hearts  of  his  Ser¬ 
vants  k  and  when  he  received  their  compliments, 
of  congratulation  :  it  is,  I  fay,  Somewhat  un¬ 
certain,  whether  he  met  his  friends  in  the  upper 
chamber ,  whither  he  retired  to  mourn,  which 
the  author  of  the  paper  in  the  Archaeologia 
would  call  the  State-room  y  or  in  the  room 
where  he  jirfi  fat  between  the  two  gates ;  or 
in  fame  other  apartment  of  that  building. 
foab  indeed,  we  are  told,  with  great  rough- 
nefs  laid  before  him  the  neceffity  of  laying 
alide  his  mourning,  of  appearing  in  public, 
and  gracioufly  acknowledging  the  Service  his 
people  had  done  him,  in  doing  which  he  calls 
upon  him  to  arife  and  go  forth  y  but  this 
doth  not  inform  us  where  he  fat  in  ftate, 
only  we  know  from  the  following  verfe z,  that 
it  was  Somewhere  in  the  gate .  And  the  words 
go  forth  might  even  only  mean,  arife  from 
the  ground  on  which  thou  lieft,  go  out  of  this 
clofety  or  this  obfcure  corner  3,  where  thou 
haft  given  up  thyfelf  to  mourning,  into 
this  adjoining  ftate-room,  and  appear  like  thy¬ 
felf,  the  king  of  Ifrael,  to  whom  God  ha§ 
preferved  the  crown,  on  a  feat  of  dignity  Suit¬ 
able  to  thy  prefent  State, 

*  See  ch.  19.  v.  7,  margin.  %  The  8th. 

3  And  Mr.  King  has  fhown,  that  very  frequently  fmall 
recefles  attended  thefe  public  rooms  in  or  over  the  gates  of 
our  old  Englifh  cattles, 
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We  lit  not  now,  in  common ,  in  the  gates 
of  oar  public  buildings,  but  Bifliop  Pococke, 
when  he  travelled  in  thefe  countries,  found 
this  ancient  cuftom  Hill  kept  up.  So  fpea Ic¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  By  bins ,  he  fays,  “  When 
44  I  returned  from  viewing  the  town,  the 
“  iheik  and  the  elders  were  fitting  in  the 
“  gate  of  the  city,  after  the  ancient  manner 9 
“  and  I  fat  a  while  with  them  V’ 

There  is  another  circumflance  relating  to 
this  old  caHle  at  Tunbridge,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  fame  paper  of  the  Arch^o- 
logia,  and  which  fhould  not  be  palled  over  in 
iiience  here,  and  that  is  the  ufe  of  pitch,  in- 
dead  of  lime,  for  cementing  Hones  together. 
On  digging  at  the  bottom  of  the  fofs,  he 
tells  the  Antiquarian  Society,  “  were  found 
“  remaining  the  foundations  of  two  piers, 
“  which  fupported  the  bridge ;  and  which 
were  conftrudted  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
4  4  ner,  the  Hones  being  laid  in  pitch ,  mixed 
“  with  hair,  inflead  of  mortar 

When  then  it  is  faid  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
lis  2,  that  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel 
they  had  Jlime  for  morter ,  by  which  bitumen 
is  fupppfed  to  be  meant,  which  very  much 
refembles  pitch,  and  which  pitchy  fubflance 
the  earth  throws  out  in  various  places,  it  is 
not  a  neceflary  confequence,  derivable  from 
that  account,  that  it  was  the  firfl  kind  of  ce¬ 
ment  that  ever  was  made  ufe  of,  fince  the  ufe 


*  Tray,  vol,  2*  p*  $8, 
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of  lime  might  be  known  in  that  age,  and  the 
bitumen  be  ufed  notwithftanding,  as  pitch  in 
the  caftle  at  Tunbridge,  for  it’s  luppofed 
ftrength. 

Many  ftrudhires  of  ftone  have  been  raifed 
up  without  any  cement  at  all,  and  there  are 
fome  fuch  ftill  remaining  in  Scotland ,  as  ap** 
pears  by  the  papers  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety  ",  fo  artfully  were  the  ftones  laid ;  but 
when  the  Tunbridge  caftle  was  built,  the  ufe 
of  lime  was  certainly  well  known  in  England  : 
fitch  rniift  have  been  chofen  on  account  of 
it's  fuppofed  ftrength  y  bitumen  might  be  ufed 
for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the  conftrucftion  of 
the  tower  of  Babeh 

The  early  ufe  of  burnt  brick  in  the  building' 
that  tower,  deferves  attention  too :  “  They 
faid  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make 
brick,  and  bum  them  throughly.  And 
they  had  brick  for  ftone,  and  llime  had 
they  for  morter  A  A  great  part,  perhaps 
the  largeft,  of  the  bricks  that  are  ufed  at 
this  day  in  thefe  countries  are  only  dried  m 
the  fun . 

Observation  XXXVIII, 

The  fame  ingenious  gentleman 2,  in  the 
fame  paper  of  obfervations  on  our  old  caftles, 

1  Niebuhr  found  many  buildings  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
Arabia,  that  had  no  cement,  but  were  formed  of  loofe 
ftones  placed  with  forpe  management  on  each  other,  Voya 
teixio  i,  a  A®ch*ol.  v.  6.  p.  293. 
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gives  us  a  note  defigned  to  illuftrate,  though 
with  great  modefty,  another  paffage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add 
to  the  preceding, 

“  When  I  read  (in  the  9th  ch.  of  the  2d 
<c  book  of  Kings)  that  on  Jehu’s  being  an- 
ointed  king  over  Ifrael,  at  Rarnoth- Gilead, 
“  the  captains  of  the  hoft,  who  wTere  then  fit— 
((  ting  in  council,  as  foon  as  they  heard  there- 
■ 6  of,  took  every  man  his  garment,  and  put 
“  it  under  him,  on  the  top  of  the  fairs  ;  and 
“  blew  with  trumpets,  proclaiming,  Jehu  is 
“  king  j  and  when  I  confider  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus,  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana, 
S€  which  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  Syria, 
<e  and  in  a  country  much  connected  with  it ; 
“  and  reflect  alfo  on  the  appearance  of  the  top 
“  of  the  flair-cafes  both  at  Lanceflon  and 
“  Connijborough  J  when,  I  fay,  I  confider  all 
“  thefe  circumflances,  I  am  very  apt  to  con- 
“  elude,  that  at  either  of  the  two  latter  places 
“  is  flill  to  be  beheld,  nearly  the  fame  kind 
“  of  feenery,  as  to  building,  which  wras  ex- 
“  hibited  to  the  world,  on  the  remarkable 
occaiion  of  inaugurating  Jehu  at  Rarnoth- 

According  to  the  23d  plate  of  this  volume,  which 
gives  us  reprefentations  of  this  caflle  at  Conniihorough, 
in  one  corner  of  a  court,  flrongly  walled  in,  is  a  keeper 
tower  of  peculiar  flrength,  to  which  the  afeent  is  by 
a  narrow,  fleep,  and  dangerous  flight  of  many  fteps, 
which  Mr.  King  fuppofes  might  refemble  the  flairs  amend¬ 
ing  the  tower  in  which  Jehu  was  fitting  in  council,  and 
on  the  top  of  which  flairs  he  was  pijpclaimed, 

“  Gilead  : 
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“  Gilead :  but  I  dare  not  to  determine  pre- 
cifely  on  a  matter  of  fuch  very  high  anti~ 
£e  quity ;  and  leave  every  one  to  form  his 
own  conclufions,  from  what  has  been  here 
“  laid  before  him*  as  to  the  affinity  of  thefe 
kinds  of  buildings*  and  the  derivation  of 
*c  their  original  pla nfrom  the  Eaji 

This  is  very  ingenious*  as  well  as  amiably 
modeft.  All  I  would  fay  on  this  obfcure 
fubjedt  is  comprifed  in  the  following  parti¬ 
culars, 

1.  That  Ramoth-Gilead  was  a  place  of 
which  the  poffexffion  was  difputed  between  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  pf  the  ten  tribes.  See 
i  Kings  xxii,  3, 

2,  That  it  was  at  this  time  in  poffieffion 
of  Ifrael,  2  Kings  ix.  14. 

3.  That  before  this  time  they  had  been  wont 
to  ftrengthen  fortified  towns*  in  this  country, 
with  a  tower  of  peculiar  ftrength  built  in  it, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  fled  when  they  ap¬ 
prehended  the  town  itfelf  not  tenable  againft 
an  army,  or  no  longer  fo,  See  Judges  ix,  51, 
viii.  9. 

4,  As  in  the  earlier  ages  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  ftrong  places  were  wont  to  be  built  on 
eminences,  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
were  fo  in  many  other  countries,  fq  we  find 
mention  made  of  fairs ,  for  going  up  to  or 
coming  down  from  the  city  of  David,  or 
Zion,  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  city  of  Je- 
rufalem,  at  leaft  after  the  Temple,  Nehem, 
iih  15, 

-  5,  There 
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5.  There  can  be  nothing  then  improbable, 
not  in  the  leaft,  in  Mr.  King’s  fuppofition, 
that  this  ancient  ftrong  Jewifh  tower  was 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  entered  into  by  a 

flight  of  Jieps, 

6.  Nor  in  the  fuppofition,  that  in  fuch 
towers,  thofe  that  kept  a  city  againft  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies,  as  here  againft  the  Syrians, 
might  hold  their  councils,  in  which  it  was 
requifite  that  the  principal  captains  fihould 
always  be  prefent. 

7.  The  inaugurating  or  proclaiming  their 
kings  was  wont  to  be  in  the  molt  public 
places,  and  with  foiemn  mufic,  1  Kings,  i, 
40. 

8.  Noplace  then  more  natural  than  feme- 
where  upon,  or  on  the  top  of  the  fteps 
afeending  the  molt  elevated  part  of  the 
eaftle  of  Ramcth  -  Gilead,  in  the  court  of 
which  numbers  of  people  may  naturally  be 
thought  to  be  afiembled,  waiting  for  the  re-^ 
fult  of  the  deliberations  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  confulting  about  the  beft  way  of  de¬ 
fending  the  city  againft  the  Syrians,  in  the 
abfence  of  King  Joram. 

The  brevity  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  hifto- 
ties  neceftarily  leaves  many  circumftances  on- 
mentioned,  which,  at  that  time,  might  very 
well  be  pafied  over  in  negleft,  and  which 
we  mu  ft  fupply  in  the  beft  manner  we  are 
able. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  three 
pther  particulars,  in  which  the  accounts  of 

facred 
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facred  hiftory  agree  with  Mr.  King’s  account 
of  our  old  Englilh  caftles,  and  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  it. 

The  one  is,  that  fome times  there  was  in 
an  old  Jewifh  tower  of  defence,  or  caftle,  a 
final ler  building,  considerably  ftronger  than 
the  larger,  anfwerable  to  the  keeps  in  our 
ancient  Englifh  caftles.  So  judges  ix.  46, 
in  the  tower  of  Shechem,  belonging  to  that 
town  (which  town  was  itfelf  capable  of 
making  fome  refiftance  to  an  enemy)  was  a 
very  ftrong  hold,  to  which  the  people  fled 
when  they  gave  up  defending  the  tower. 

The  lecond  is,  that  this  ftrongeft  inner 
building,  though  comparatively  fmall,  might 
have  feveral  rooms  in  it,  as  the  tower  in  fad! 
appears  to  have  had,  in  which  Jehu  was  fit¬ 
ting  in  council.  “  When  thou  corned  thi- 
ther,”  faid  Elifha  to  the  young  prophet, 
look  out  there  "Jehu  the  fon  of  jehoiha- 
phat,  the  fon  of  Nimfhi,  and  go  in,  and 
<<r  make  him  arife  up  from  among  his  bre- 
“  thren,  and  carry  him  to  an  inner  chamber , 
**  (or  chamber  in  a  chamber)  *  then  take  a 
“  box  of  oil  and  pour  it  on  his  head,”  &c. 
And  the  prophet  did  accordingly  \  So  the 
keep  at  Connifborough  had  three  rooms,  one 
within  the  other. 

A  third  thing  is,  that  fuch  an  .inner, 
ftronger  tower  might  fomehow  or  other  be 
connected  wdth  one  or  more  idols,  by  haying 

2  2  Kings  9.  2 — ii, 

4  a  temple 
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a  temple  within  it,  fome  room  in  it  appro¬ 
priated  to  idolatrous  worfhip  ;  or  might,  as 
to  the  whole  of  it,  be  committed  to  the  pa¬ 
tronage  and  protection  of  fuch  or  fuch  an 
idol  •  or  might  be  ufed  for  the  fafe  keeping 
of  the  precious  things  devoted  to  this  or  that 
deity,  and  it’s  treafures  :  fo  Mr.  King  found 
a  nich  in  each  of  the  two  inner  rooms  of  the 
keep  of  Connilborough  caftle,  which  feemed 
to  him  to  be  defigned  for  fome  of  the  dei¬ 
ties  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  ftrong  hold  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  had  fomehow  or  other  a  relation 
to  Baal-Berith  \  Judges  ix.  46.  “  When  all 
t(  the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard 
“  that/’  (that  the  city  was  taken,  and  that 
they  had  begun  to  demolifh  it,  and  appeared 
refolved  entirely  to  ruin  it,)  “  they  entered 
“  into  an  hold  of  the  houfe  of  the  god 
Berith 

Thefe  are  circumftances  of  refemblance 
that  engage  attention. 

1  A  Syrian  idoL 
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CHAP.  IV* 

Relating  to  their  Diet* 

O  B  S  E  R  VATuG  N  XXXIX. 

DR,  Ruffell  tells  us  of  the  Eaftefii 
people,  that  “  as  foon  as  they  get  up 
in  a  morning ,  they  breakfaft  on  fried  eggs* 
**  cheefe,  honey,  leban,  &c  Y’  This  is  an 
obfervation  I  have  made  in  a  preceding  vo¬ 
lume,  but  I  would  here  apply  it  to  different 
purpofes. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  when  Solo¬ 
mon  faith,  u  Wo  to  thee,  O  land,  when 
thy  kiiig  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in 
a  morning^  Ecclef.  x.  16,  that  he  means 
absolutely  all  kind  of  eating  ;  but  feajling ,  the 
indulging  themfelves  fuch  length  of  time  in 
eating,  and  drinking  proportionally  of  wine, 
fo  as  improperly  to  abridge  the  hours  that 
fhould  be  employed  in  affairs  of  government, 
and  perhaps  to  difqualify  themfelves  for  a  cool 
and  difpaffionate  judgment  of  matters  \ 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  word^: 
u  Bleffed  art  thou,  O  land,  when  thy  king 

1  P‘  t0^ 

a  See  Prov,  31.  4,  5,  which  is  to  be  underflood  fome- 
thing  after  the  fame  manner:  wine  certainly  not  being 
abfolutely  to  be  forbidden  to  princes. 

8  “  is 
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H  is  the  fon  of  nobles,  and  thy  princes 
eat  in  due  feafon,  for  ftrength  and  not 
<£  for  drunkennefs,”  ver.  17*  They  may 
with  propriety  eat  in  a  morning ,  bread,  honey, 
milk,  fruit,  which,  in  fummer,  is  a  common 
breakfafh  with  them  *,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
then  to  drink  wine  as  freely  as  in  the  clofe  of 
the  day. 

Wine  being  forbidden  the  Mohammedans 
by  their  religion,  and  only  drank  by  the  more 
licentious  among  them,  in  a  more  private 
manner  %  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  to  appear 
in  their  hreakfajls ;  but  it  is  ufed  by  others, 
who  are  not  under  fuch  reftraints,  in  the 
morning ,  as  well  as  in  their  other  repafts. 

So  Dr.  Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  Travels 
in  Aha  Minor :  “  In  this  country,  on  account 
tc  of  the  heat,  it  is  ufual  to  rife  with  the 
dawn .  About  day-break  we  received  from 
the  French  coniul,  a  Greek  with  a  refpedt- 
*c  able  beard,  a  prefen t  of  grapes,  the  clufters 
“  large  and  rich,  with  other  fruits,  all  frefh 
gathered.  We  had,  befides,  bread  and  coffee 
“  for  breakfaft,  and  good  wines ,  particularly 
one  fort,  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  called 
*£  mufcadell  Y*  - 

If  they  drank  then  wine  at  all  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  royal 
preacher,  in  fmall  quantities,  for  Jlrength r 
not  for  drunkennefs. 

The  Eaftern  people,  Arabians  and  Turks 

s  P.  107.  •'  P,  109,  3  P.  18. 

both* 
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both,  are  obferved  to  eat  very  fait,  and,  in 
common,  without  drinking  1 ;  but  when  they 
feaji ,  and  ufe  wine,  they  begin  with  fruit  and 
*  fweet-meats  and  drinking  wine,  and  they  Jit 
long  at  table *  .*  Wo  to  the  land  whofe  princes 
fo  eat  in  a  morning ,  eating  after  this  man¬ 
ner  a  great  variety  of  things,  and  flowly,  as 
they  do  when  feafting,  and  prolonging  the 
time  with  wine.  So  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  in 
like  manner,  fays,  ch.  v.  n,  “Wo  unto 
“  them  that  rife  up  early  in  the  morning, 
“  that  they  may  follow  ftrong  drink,  that 
“  continue  until  night,  ’till  wine  inflame 
“  them.”  Such  appears  to  be  the  view  of 
Solomon  here. 

If  great  men  will  indulge  themfelves  in 
the  pleafures  of  the  table  and  of  wine,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  fhould  be  in  the  evening,  when  public 
bufinefs  is  finifhed. 

I  have,  in  a  former  volume,  taken  notice  of 
the  Eaftern  people’s  eating  very  early  in  the 
morning,  but  the  circumftances  I  have  now 
mentioned  in  this  paper  were  not  then  no¬ 
ticed  ;  nor  what  follows  under  the  next  Ob- 
fervation. 

1  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol,  2.  p.  35.  Haflelquift,  p.  40. 

~  Sir  John  Chardin  (tome  3.  p.  86,  &c.)  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  Eaftern  feaft,  at  which  he  was  prefent,  which 
lafted  from  1 1  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  ’till  3  in  the  after* 
noon,  after  which  was  a  magnificent  delfert. 
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The  people  of  the  Eaft  rife  early ,  accord- 
to  the  preceding  Obfervation,  and  they  alio 
dine  very  early :  and.  trifling  as  this  Obferva- 
tion  fcems,  it  may,  poffibly,  be  of  fome  ufe 
in  explaining  a  pafttge  of  Scripture  which  has 
occaiioned  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 

“  As  foon  as  they  get  up  in  the  mornings 
€‘  they  breakfaft  on  fried  eggs,  clieefe,  honey, 
leban,  &c.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
iC  noon,  in  winter,  and  rather  earlier  in  dim- 

mer,  they  dine. - They  dip  early,  that 

<e  is,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  winter,  and 
fix  in  the  dimmer,  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner  that  they  dine  •  and  in  winter,  as  they 
often  vifit  one  another,  and  fit  up  late, 
they  have  a  collation  of  kennafy  *,  or 
other  fweet  difhes.— In  the  dimmer  their 
breakfaft  commonly  confifts  of  fruits ;  and, 
befides  dinner  and  dipper,  they  often, 
“  within  the  compafs  of  the  day,  eat  water- 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  fruits,  ac~ 
cording  to  the  feaion  A 
This  is  Dr.  RuffeFs  account  h  to  which  I 
would  add,  that  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Tra~ 

h  ^  i  4 

s  A  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  fo  prepared  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  threads.  This  is  mixed 
with  butter  and  honey,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  Ruflel’s 
Defcript.  of  Aleppo,  p.  107.  A  kind  of  vermicelli,  I 


a  In  105— 107. 
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vels,  explains  what  is  meant  by  rijing  early , 
for  he  tells  us  that  on  account  of  the  heat, 
it  is  ufual  there  to  rife  with  the  dawn 9 

They  dine  early  :  at  lateft,  it  feems,  at  ele¬ 
ven,  and  earlier  in  proportion  to  the  earlinefs 
of  their  riling,  in  fummer ;  perhaps  at  ten,  or 
a  little  after  :  their  fupper,  we  are  exprefsly 
told,  is  an  hour  later  in  fummer  than  in  win¬ 
ter  ^  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  the  like  difference 
of  an  hour  too,  as  to  the  times  of  their  dining 
in  fummer  and  winter. 

And  Itrange  as  thefe  arrangements  may 
feem  to  our  modern  late  rifers,  fo  late  as 
200  years  ago,  eleven  was  the  time  of  dining 
in  England. 

But  to  return  to  the  Baft.  If  they  now 
dine,  when  they  rife  early,  between  ten  and 
eleven,  the  ancient  Jews,  if  their  cuftoms 
were,  in  this  refpedt,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  dined  at  the 
like  early  hour.  If  they  did,  then  the  firlt 
time  of  eating  of  the  pafchal  facrifices,  in  the 
day-time,  after  eating  the  pafchal  lamb  in 
the  night,  muft  have  been  as  early  as  between 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  for  they  rofe 
very  early  then,  as  early  as  in  the  height  of 
fummer. 

Such,  at  leaft,  is  the  account  that  is  given 
us  by  Dr.  LightfooD,  one  of  our  greateiV 
mailers  in  Jewiih  learning,  from  their  an¬ 
cient  books.  “  On  the  15th  day  of  the 

1  Travels  in  Alia,  p,  18,  -  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  618. 
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*c  month”  (the  day  on  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified)  “  was  an  holy-day,  the  firft  day 
££  of  the  feaft,  wherein  they  made  ready  their 
(€  chagigah ,  with  which  they  feafted  together 
“  for  joy  of  the  feaft.  That  is  worth  our 
£C  noting  h  every  day  they  fwept  the  afijes  off 
“  the  altar  at  the  time  of  cock-crowing,  only 
“  on  the  day  of  expiation  they  did  it  at  mid - 
66  night ,  and  on  the  three  feaft s  they  did  it 
“  after  the  firft  watch .  A  little  after,  in  the 
three  feaftts,  when  infinite  numbers  of  Ifraeti 
6 6  ites  affembled,  and  numberlefs  facrifices  were 
(e  offered,  they  fwept  the  ajhes  off  the  altar,  juft 
after  the  firft  watch  \  for  by  cock- crowing 
“  the  court  was  crowded  with  Ifraelitesi '  He 
goes  on  to  obferve  there,  that  he  made  no 
fcruple  of  rendering  two  Hebrew  words, 
which  he  fets  down,  by  cock-crowing,  ah- 
44  though  in  the  very  place  alledged  it  is 
44  under  controverfy,  whether  it  fignifies  the 
€i  cock-crowing,  or  the  proclamation  of  the 
<c  fagan,  or  ruler  of  the  Temple,  viz.  that 
44  proclamation  mentioned,  'The  fagan  faith 
*e  unto  them.  Go  and  fee  whether  the  time  for 
44  flaying  the  facrifices  be  at  hand ;  if  it  were 
44  time ,  then  he  that  was  fent  out  to  fee ,  re- 
44  turned  with  this  anjwer ,  The  day  begins  to 
44  break ,  &c-T  He  farther  remarks,  that  let 
the  words  be  taken  which  way  they  will,  it  is 
clear  that  the  people  were  affembled  together 
before  morning  light,  and  the  facrifices  pre- 

1  From  a  Jewilh  treatife  called  Toma, 
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paring  for  Jlaughter ,  by  being  carefully  exa¬ 
mined,  &c. 

Riling  fo  very  early ,  as,  according  to  Light- 
foot’s  account,  the  Jewifh  people  in  general 
did,  and  more  efpecially,  we  mult  fuppofe,  the 
zealots  did,  they  muff  have  wanted  their  dinner 
by  ten  o’clock,  eating,  as  the  Eaftern  people 
do,  their  firfl  collation  as  foon  as  they  roje ;  but 
what  they  then  lived  upon  were  their  peace- 
offerings,  or  the  chagigah ,  as  they  termed  it, 
for  thofe  facrinces,  which  are  called  by  St. 
John  the  PaiTover,  ch,  xviii.  28,  being  a  ne- 
ceffary  part  of  the  fol enmity  termed  the  Raff- 
over,  though  not  that  particular  facrifice  de¬ 
nominated  the  Pafchal  Lamb ,  thofe  facrifices, 
I  fay,  being  fain,  thofe  parts  of  them  that 
{£  pertained  to  the  altar  or  to  the  priefts  were 
given  to  them  :  the  reft  of  the  beaft  was 
fhared  amongft  the  owners  that  had  offered 
“  it,  and  from  thence  proceeded  their  feajiings 
together,  and  their  great  mirth  and  rejoicing, 
according  to  the  manner  of  that  fefti- 
££  val  V’ 

If  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  things,  they  muft 
have  wanted  by  nine  in  the  morning  to  finifh 
the  affair  of  our  Lord,  that  they  might  pre¬ 
pare  for  dining  on  the  Paffover  peace-offer- 
■  'ings,  which  had  been  killed  that  morning 
very  early  in  the  Temple.  It  is  evident, 
from  Lev.  vii.  15,  16,  that  the  flefh  of  feme 
peace-offerings  was  to  be  confumed  on  the 
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day  In  which  they  were  facrificed ;  as  to  the 
reft,  they  were  to  be  eaten  that  day,  and  might 
be  eaten  alfo  the  next,  but  no  farther ;  if  any 
remained  to  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  it 
was  to  be  confumed  by  lire. 

The  riling  from  lleep  then,  on  the  day  in 
which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  was  early, 
for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  for  the  folem- 
nities  of  rejoicing  in  feajling  before  the  Lord 
that  firit  day  of  this  feftival  ;  and  -  alfo  of 
preparing  part  of  ,  the  peace-offerings  to  be 
eaten  with  joy  on  the  Sabbath ,  which  hap¬ 
pened  now  to  be  the  fecond  day  of  the  Pafih 
over  folemnity,  in  which  they  were  to  drefs 
none  of  their  provifions.  It  was  a  day  then 
in  which  they  had  much  to  do,  and  no  won¬ 
der  they  were  preffing  that  the  bufiriefs  of 
our  Lord  might  be  difpatched. 

In  the  cafe  of  St.  Paul,  more  than  forty  men 
had  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath ,  that  they 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  'till  they  had  killed 
him ,  Adis  xxiii.  21  ;  it  doth  not  appear  that 
the  chief  men  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  death,  had  bound  themfelves  by  a  fi~ 
milar  oath  :  but  it  is  natural  to  believe,  that 
the  like  vehemence  of  temper  difpofed  them 
to  endeavour  to  difpatch  that  affair,  before 
they  fat  down  to  feaft  on  the  peace- offerings 
of  the  day  h 

It 

1  So  Bifliop  Gardiner  was  fo  anxious  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Ridley  and  Larimer,  that  he  refuted  to  dine  ’till 

K  3  '  he 
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It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  prefume,  that  St, 
John  tells  us  in  his  Gofpel,  ch.  xix.  14,  that 
it  was  about  the  Jixth  hour  of  the  preparation 
of  the  Paffover,  when  Pilate  delivered  Jefus 
up  to  the  will  of  the  Jews  :  not ,  I  apprehend, 
the  jixth  hour  of  that  day ,  ( the  Jixth  hour  after 
the  rifng  of  the  fun  that  day  J  hut  the  Jixth  hour 

OF  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PASSOVER 

peace-offerings,  which  began,  according 
to  Lightfoot,  from  the  time  of  cock-crow¬ 
ing  ;  and,  without  controverfy,  before  the 
day  dawned,  and  might  therefore  very  well 
agree  with  St.  Mark's  account x,  of  it's  be¬ 
ing  about  the  third  hour  of'  the  day ,  when  he 
was  led  away  to  be  crucified.  This  only  fup- 
pofes  the  preparation  for  the  facrificing  thefe 
peace-offerings  began  about  three  o'clock  of 
the  morning,  as  we  reckon  the  hours,  but,  if 
Lightfoot  be  right,  might  be  earlier,  fince 
cock-crowing  was  the  whole  third  watch  of 
the  night— from  midnight  'till  about  three  in 
the  morning. 

This  appears  to  me  the  rnoft  fimple  and 
natural  folution  of  a  difficulty  which  has  per¬ 
plexed  many  of  the  learned ,  arifing  from  a 
teeming  contradiction  between  St.  Mark  and 
St.  John,  as  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion.  St.  Mark  had  faid  no¬ 
thing  of  this  day’s  being  a  day  of  prepara- 

he  heard  of  their  being  dead,  though  no  mention  is 
made  in  hiftory,  I  think,  of  his  having  bound  himfelf,  by 
oath,  not  to  do  it,  *  *  Ch.  15,  25. 

tion 
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tlon  before  the  Sabbath,  when  he  mentions 
the  third  hour,  nor  for  feveral  verfes  after, 
he  muft  therefore  have  meant  the  hour  of  the 
day  ;  but  St.  John  mentions  the  preparation 
of  the  Pafover  immediately  before  he  fpeaks  of 
the  fxth  hour ,  which  therefore  exprefi.es  as 
naturally  the  fxth  hour  of  the  preparation ,  if 
not  more  fo,  as  the  hour  from  the  funs 
rifng.  * 

Some  learned  men  have  fuppofed  St.  John 
might  reckon  the  hours  after  the  Roman 
manner,  and  fo  the  fixth  hour  would  mean 
the  fixth  hour  from  midnight .  The  learned 
and  very  accurate  Dr.  Ward,  of  Grefham- 
college,  was  of  this  opinion.  The  very 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Lardner  would 
not  allow  of  this,  as  no  notice  is  given  of 
fuch  a  way  of  reckoning  by  St.  John,  and 
as  it  was  not  pradtifed  by  other  JewiJh  wri¬ 
ters,  who  wrote  for  the  information  of  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  as  well  as  John, 
particularly  by  neither  of  the  other  three 
Evangelifs ,  nor  by  jofephus  \  What  Lardner 
has  faid,  and  which  I  have  juft  now  been 

1  The  folution  of  Dr.  Ward,  though  a  perfon  of  ex- 
quifite  learning,  is  the  more  unfatisfaHory,  as  the  Romans 
appear,  at  leaft  very  frequently,  if  not  mofb  commonly,  to 
have  reckoned  as  the  Jews  did,  from  the  fun-rifmg  for 
the  hours  of  the  day ,  as  they  did  from  it’s  fetting  fcr  thofe 
of  the  night,  (the  Romans  of  that  age,)  as  appears  from 
Horace,  Sat.  lib.  i,  fat.  3,  1.  23—25,  where  the  dauphin 
editor  refers  to  the  3d  fatire  of  Perfius  in  proof  of  the 
fame  way  of  reckoning.  Suetonius  affords  us  feveral 
proofs  of  it* 

K  4  repeating, 
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repeating,  appears,  it  muft  be  owned,  very 
ftrong  ;  but  I  beg  leave  juft  to  offer  ve,  that 
when  St.  John  fays  it  was  about  the  Jixtb 
hotiTy  when  the  woman  of  Samaria  came  to 
draw  water  at  Jacob's  well  \  that  that  circum- 
ftance  feems  feme  what  to  favour  Ward's 
pothelis,  tiiough  it  is  by  no  means  decilive. 
For  I  have  elfe where  fhown,  that  the  Eaftern 
women  are  faid,  by  thofe  that  have  travel- 
led  in  thofe  countries,  to  fetch  water  only  in 
the  evening  or  the  morning. z  3  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  the  Scriptures  themfelves  fpeak 
of  the  evening  as  the  time  women  were  wont 
to  go  out  to  draw  water,  Gen.  xxiv.  11. 
And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down 
without  the  city,  by  a  well  of  water,  at 
€i  the  time  of  the  evening ,  even  the  time  that 
-  women  go  out  to  draw  water  A  According 
to  this,  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  being  at  Ja¬ 
cob’s  well  fhould  be  in  the  evening,  and  it 
being  faid  to  be  then  about  the  fixth  hour,  St, 
John  rnuft  have  reckoned,  not  according  to 
the  Jewifh,  but  the  Roman  manner  of  rec¬ 
koning*.  unlefs  the  woman  of  Samaria  went 

O  • 

at  a  time  unufual  both  in  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  times  3.  It  might,  poffibly,  •  however 
happen. 

I  mention  this  circumftance,  becaufe  I  do 
pot  recoiled:  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  have 

1  Ch.  4.  6,  7.  a  Qbferv,  vol.  r.  p.  168,  and  371. 
s  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  take  notice  of  this  circum¬ 
ftance  of  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  well,  under  an* 
other  article  in  this  volume, 

taken 
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taken  notice  of  it  in  arguing  this  matter, 
(and  I  have  neither  of  them  at  hand  to  con- 
fult  on  this  occafion,)  but  I  will  not  pretend 
to  decide  the  point.  It  is  not  at  all  necejjary , 
I  apprehend,  to  folve  the  feeming  contrariety 
between  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  as  to  the 
time  of  fattening  our  Lord  to  the  crofs. , 

The  other  paflages  of  St.  John’s  Gofpel, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  hours,  will 
in  no  wife  be  thought,  I  believe,  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  he  made  ufe  of  the  Roman 
or  Jewifh  method  of  reckoning  them. 

I  have  fmce  obferved  in  the  collections  of 
'W olfius  x,  that  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given  has  been  propofed  heretofore  to  .the 
world ;  my  Reader,  however,  has  it  hgrc  as 
it  prefented  itfelf  to  my  mind,  in  thinking 
over  the  feveral  circumftances  I  have  been 
reciting,  and  with  fuch  additional  cdnfidera- 
tions  and  variations,  as,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
diipleafing, 

t 

Observation  XLL 

There  is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  account  the  facred  hiftorians  give 
us,  of  the  provifions  that  were  brought  to 
David  when  he  fled  from  Abfalom,  and  by 
the  Ifraelites  that  came  to  make  him  king  at 
Hebron,  as  feems  to  me  to  deferve  a  little 


% 


1  Tome  i,  p.  970. 


more 
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more  attention  than  is  wont  to  be  beftowred 
upon  it  :  perhaps  a  more  exadt  comparing 
them  together  may  afford  fome  growing  light 
into  the  affairs  of  thofe  times,  efpecially  if 
we  join  fome  modern  adts  of  civility,  which 
travellers  have  related,  to  thefe  of  more  an¬ 
cient  date. 

1  Chron.  xii,  clofe,  mentions  the  things 
that  were  carried  to  David  at  Hebron  5  the 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29,  thofe  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  other  fide  Jordan.  The  lifts 
follow. 


I  Chron.  xii. 


Figs 

Railing 

Wine 


Oyl 

Oxen 


Flour  or  Meal 2 


2  Sam.  xvii. 


Sheep 

Flour  or  Meal 

Beds 

Bowls 

Earthen  Veffels 
Wheat 


Barley 

Something  that  was 
parched 


3  I  fay  flour  or  meal,  for  though  our  tranflators  render 
it  meal  in  Chronicles,  and  flour  in  Samuel,  the  original 
word  is  the  fame  in  both  places,  and  fhould  not  have  been 
different  in  our  verfion. 


1 


Beans 
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I  Giron,  xii, 


2  Sam.  xviif 

Beans 

Lentiles 

Butter 

Honey 

And  fbmething  be* 
longing  to  Kine. 


The  Reader  may  fuppofe  that  this  catalogue 
from  Chronicles  is  incomplete,  as  our  tranfla- 
tors  have  mentioned  bread  and  meat .  But 
the  Septuagint  feems  to  me  more  ju ft,  which 
underftands  the  fecond  word  as  iignifying 
food  in  general,  and  certainly  it  doth  not 
iignify  flefh  in  particular ;  and  the  firfl  as 
meaning  not  a  noun  fubftantive  ( bread )9  but 
a  pronoun  and  prepoftion  ( to  them J  :  the  He¬ 
brew  words  iignifying  thefe  two  very  different 
things  being  fo  alike,  as  eafily  to  be  mif- 
taken  one  for  the  other.  “  They  brought 
4 6  them  on  aifes,  &c,  victuals,-—  meal,  cakes 
a  of  figs,  &cA 

However,  let  the  life  of  particulars  be 
drawn  up  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  fo 
different,  though  the  cafes  in  general  are  fo 
much  alike,  that  one  would  imagine  the  va¬ 
riation  muft  be  occafioned,  partly  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  feafons — the  one  in  the  Jpring , 
the  other  in  autumn ;  and  partly  by  the  different 
circumftances  in  which  the  attendants  found 
themfelves— in  one  cafe,  extremely  deftitute 
and  tired,  in  the  other,  at  eafe,  and  even  in 

a  a  ftate 
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a  If  ate  of  joy.  The  difference  can  hardly  he 
attributed  to  differing  cujloms ,  or  difference  of 
productions,  in  the  two  diitricfts  from  which 
the  provifions  were  brought :  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hebron,  and  from  thence  all  along 
to  Ijjachar,  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  the  country  beyond  Jordan  in  the 
other. 

To  thefe  two  catalogues  it  may  be  agree¬ 
able  to  fubjoin  a  third,  taken  from  the  Sieur 
Roland  Frejuss  relation  of  a  voyage  from  the 
coafl  of  Africa  into  an  inland  part  of  Mau¬ 
ritania  h  in  which  he  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  provifions  prefented  to  him  by  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  in  a  journey  of  eight  days  | 
after  which  I  would  make  fome  obfervations 
on  the  whole.  The  particulars,  as  to  Fre- 
jus,  were  as  followed!. 


Partridges,  - 
Other  Fowls, 

Milk,  -  - 

Butter,  -  -  - 
Bread,  -  -  - 
Eggs,  -  -  - 
Beans,  -  -  - 
New  Bread,  - 
Cheefe,  -  - 
Cream,  -  -  - 


-  -  p.  2-5. 

-  ~  P-  AT  37?  51  • 

-  -  p.  26, 32, 47, 53. 

-  -  P-  z6>  37’  47>  51’  53* 

-  -  p.  26,  47,  53. 

-  -  p.  32,  47,  53. 

-  -  P-  32’  37- 
"  -  P-  32’  37- 

-  -  P-  37’  47* 

-  -  P*  37- 


*  His  journey  from  the  coall  into  the  country  was  in 
the  latter  end  of  April,  A.  D,  1666, 


Boiled 
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Boiled  Salads  *,  -  p.  37. 

Couple  of  fat  Sheep,  p.  4  7,  51, 

Railing*  -  -  -  -  p.  47. 

Beans ,  according  to  £)i\  Shaw*  ufuatly 
full  podded  the  latter  end  of  February  ,  c?r  begin¬ 
ning  of  March ,  continue  during  the  whole 

fpring  *  which ,  after  they  are  boiled  and  flewed 
with  oil  and  garlicky  are  the  principal  food  cf 
perfons  of  all  difinclions  Frejus’s  voyage 
was*  accordingly,  in  April,  who  was 
prefen  ted  with  beans .  David’s  flight  from 
.  Abfalom  appears,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to 
have  been  in  the  fpring.  The  lentiles  lent  to 
David  are  another  proof. 

After  Frejus  arrived  at  the  capital  city,  the 
Moorish  king  fent  him,  we  are  told  3,  along 
with  other  things,  two  great  veffels  of  butter, 
two  of  honey,  and  two  of  fweet  oil;  not  one 
word  of  oil,  when  travelling  among  the  coun¬ 
try  -  people ,  but  butter  is  daily  mentioned. 

1  This  obfervation  tends  to  make  us  lefs  fur- 
prifed  that  butter  only  is  fpoken  of  as  given 
to  David  in  the  land  beyond  Jordan,  no  oil : 
it  being  fpring-time ,  butter  was  moft  plen¬ 
tiful  ;  perhaps  moft  pleafant. 

Oil,  and  figs,  as  well  as  raifins,  were  brought 

1  What  the  word  is  in  the  French  I  know  not,  the  term 
ttfed  in  the  Englifh  is  odd ;  what  he  meant  is  not  diftindtly 
known,  but  perhaps  fomething  eaten  as  a  falad  by  the 
French,  but  boiled  in  the  Eaft,  was  the  thing  intended. 
a  P.  140.  3  P.  7 o» 
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to  Hebron,  from  the  country -people  of  Galilee5 
when  Ifrael  affembled  to  recognize  David  as 
king  over  the  whole  nation  ;  is  it  not  then 
probable  that  that  affembly  waa  held  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  all  thefe  things  had  been  newly 
gathered  in,  and  wxre  in  the  greateft  plen¬ 
ty  ? 

If  the  folemn  receiving  David  as  their 
king,  by  all  Ifrael,  was  in  autumn,  then  Saul 
muft  have  been  Fain  in  the  fpring,  fince  his 
death  was  feven  years  and  an  half  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  i  Chron.  iii.  4,  2  Sam.  ii.  in 
ch.  v.  5. 

Is  it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
ancient  Jews,  in  general,  dried  their  grapes, 
their  figs,  their  dates,  &c,  in  fuch  quantities, 
as  to  laft  them  through  the  winter  only* 
5 till  the  fpring-food  came  to  hand,  and  were 
not,  in  common  ",  felicitous  to  preferve  them 
all  the  year  round,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
grateful  variety  of  food  ?  Such  feems  to  be, 
at  prefent,  the  inattention  of  the  country- 
people  of  Mauritania  to  the  luxury  of  conti¬ 
nual  variety,  fmee  we  meet  with  no  account 
of  figs  or  dates  in  the  whole  eight  day's  jour¬ 
ney  of  Captain  Frejus,  and  but  once  of  rai¬ 
ling,  all  which,  however,  might  be  cured  in 

1  Some  doubtlefs  were  preferved,  fo  Ziba  prefented 
King  David  at  this  time  with  an  hundred  bunches  of 
raifins ,  2  Sam.  16.  1  ;  and  David  furnifhed  himfelf  with 
them  and  with  figs,  when,  in  the  fpring,  he  was  engaged 
in  continual  expeditions  of  a  warlike  nature,  1  Sam.  30.  12. 

thofe 
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thole  countries  in  fufficient  numbers,  and 
would  keep  very  well  from  one  autumn  to 
another. 

Wine,  which  is  wanted,  and  was  ufed  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  was  fent,  according  to 
Jofephus  *,  who  mu  ft  be  very  inaccurate  and 
loofe  in  his  account  of  the  reception  of  Da¬ 
vid  at  Mahanaim,  or  the  copies  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  Samuel  more  large  than  thofe  we 
have  at  prefent ;  or,  which  is  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  fuppofition,  that  many  of  the  earthen 
veffels  which  are  mentioned  were  underftood 
by  him  to  have  been  filled  with  wine,  and 
not  forne  empty  pieces  of  pottery  only.'  Wine, 
it  is  well  known,  is  kept  in  the  Eaft,  to  this 
day,  in  jars  of  earth .  Ziba,  it  is  certain, 
thought  wine  highly  proper  to  be  prefented 
in  fuch  a  feafon,  and  though  Barzillai  and 
his  affociates  had  not  like  felfilh  ends  to  an- 
fwer  as  Ziba  had  in  view,  when  with  great 
adulation  he  faid,  ££  The  aftes  be  for  the 
££  king’s  houfhold  to  ride  on,  and  the  bread  * 
££  and  fumnier- fruit  for  the  young  men  to 
<£  eat,  and  the  wine,  that  fuch  as  be  faint 
“  in  the  Wildernefs  may  drink, 2  Sam.  xvi. 

2  ;  yet  they  could  not  be  infenlible  that  wine 
muft  be  extremely  wanted  by  people  faint  and 
weary,  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  they  were 
without  large  quantities  of  it  by  them. 

There  is  fo  much  ftrefs  laid  by  the  pro¬ 
phetic  hiftorian  on  the  people’s  being  weary 


v 


%  Ajitiq.  lib.  7?  cap,  9,  §  8, 
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and  thirjiy  in  the  Wildernefs,  2  Sam.  xviL 
29  ;  and  ids  being  exprefsly  reprefen  ted  by 
him  as  if  Barziliai  and  his  alfociates  v/ere 
particularly  attentive  to  thefe  circumftances. 
For  they  faid,  the  people  is  hungry,  and 
weary y  and  thirjiy  in  the  Wildernefs,5’  that 
it  fliould  feern  reffeihments  for  the  thirjiy 
were  meant  by  one  or  more  articles  in  this 
catalogue1,  or  that  it  is  imperfedt :  and  that  if 
the  word  beds  is  to  be  underftood  of  things 
few  in  number,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  ho- 
nourable  kind,  as  Jofep'hus  and  the  Septua- 
gint  underftood  the  term,  it  fhould  feem  feme 
other  accommodations  for  reft  were  provided, 
of  a  meaner  fort,  whether  diftindfcly  mentioned, 
or  not. 

The  nature  of  feme  of  the  things  carried 
to  David,  when  beyond  Jordan,  feems  to  in¬ 
timate,  that  that  prince,  and  the  people  with 
him,  were  then  in  feme  fort  encamped  in  the 
Wildernefs,  David  not  being  at  that  time  fuf- 
ficiently  allured  of  the  fidelity  of  that  part 
of  his  country,  to  venture  into  their  cities, 
at  leaft  it  was  expedted  it  would  be  fo.  They 
would  not  otherwife  have  carried  him  beds, 
we  have  reafon  to  think,  but  the  people  of 
Mahanaim  would  have  accommodated  him  in 
their  own  houfes.  But  this  appears  not  to 
have  lafted  long.  He  and  his  people  were 
before  the  battle  in  Mahanaim  1 

1  See  Obferv.  vol.  i,  ch.  5?  obf*  9* 
a  2  Sam.  18.  3,  4. 

The 
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The  reafon  why  fuch  things  were  not  car¬ 
ried  to  Hebron,  when  David  was  recognized 
king  over  all  the  tribes,  feems  to  have  been, 
that  the  ancient  Ifraelites,  like  the  prefent 
Bedouin  Arabs  J  made  no  difficulty,  on  oc- 
cailon,  of  deeping  on  the  ground,  wrapped 
up  in  their  outward  garments 2,  and  their 
faces  covered  from  the  night-air,  and  Ifraei 
were  then  in  a  Hate  of  eafe  and  joy ;  but  the 
people  along  with  David  were  apprehended  to 
be  greatly  fatigued,  and  worn  out  with  an 
hurrying  journey 3. 

One  obfervation  here  wre  can  hardly  avoid 
making,  and  that  is  the  linking  difference  be¬ 
tween  both  the  Jewi-lh  catalogues,  and  the 
account  given  of  the  provifions  prefen  ted  to 
Frejus,  as  to  fowds  and  eggs.  We  find  no 
fowls  or  eggs  in  the  firft ;  in  the  other  very 
frequently.  Are  we  to  fuppofe  there  were 
few  or  no  tame  fowds  kept  among  the  Jews  in 
thofe  early  times  ?  few  or  no  eggs  eaten  but 
what  they  might  accidentally  find  in  the  nefts 
of  birds  or  wild-fowl  ?  Whatever  might  be 
the  caufe  of  it,  it  is  certain  there  is  a  great  fx- 
lence  as  to  thefe  matters  in  the  Old  Telia- 


: 

3 

V! 


1  Vo y.  dans  la  Paleltine,  par  de  la  Roque,  p.  176. 

3  Exod,  22.  27,  Deut.  24.  13. 

*  .So,  according  to  Biddulph,  fome  of  their  Eaftern 
friends  at  Damafcus,  Jews  and  Greeks,  furnifhed  the  En¬ 
gl  ilh  merchants,  with  whom  he  travelled  to  Jerufalem,  with 
beds  as  well  as  provisions,  as  fuppofmg  their  wearied  bodies 
ftood  in  need  of  fuch  refrefhmcnts.  Oxford  Collect,  of 
Voy.  and  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  809, 
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ment ;  whereas  eggs  and  fowls  are  extremely 
common  now  in  all  parts  of  the  Levant  \ 
But  I  muft  obferve,  that  neither  are  kids  men¬ 
tioned  in  either  the  ancient  or  modern  cata¬ 
logues,  though  very  common  in  both  ages. 

To  finifh  this  article  I  would  obferve,  that 
the  mention  of  honey  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  in  no 
wife  weakens  the  fuppofition  that  this  flight 
of  David  was  in  the  fpring,  though  our  bee¬ 
hives  are  feldom  taken  up  'till  the  end  of 
fummer,  fince  Dr.  Ruflell  defcribes  the  coun¬ 
try  about  Aleppo  as  covered  with  flowers  in 
the  fpring,  but,  in  a  manner,  wholly  un¬ 
adorned  with  them  in  the  fummer,  the  ground 
being  then  almoft  entirely  bare  and  parched 
up.  When  flowers  and  the  blofloms  of  the 
trees  ceafed,  it  muft  have  been  no  impro¬ 
per  time  to  take  the  honey  away.  No  won¬ 
der  then  that  it  appears  in  the  catalogue 
of  Jpring-provifions ,  and  is  unmentioned  in 
1  Chron.  xii. 


Obser vat  1  o n  XLXL 

Though  jlejh-meat  is  not  wont  to  be  eaten 
by  thefe  nations  fo  frequently,  as  with  us  in 
the  Weft,  or  in  fuch  quantities,  yet  people 
of  rank,  who  often  have  it  in  their  repafts, 

a  They  were  the  chief  eatables  that  Dr.  Richard  Chand¬ 
ler  and  his  companions  were  able  to  procure,  in  their  tra¬ 
vels  in  Afia  Minor,  as  appears  in  many  places. 

are 
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aire  fond  of  it,  and  even  thofe  in  lower  life* 
when  it  can  be  procured  ** 

Our  tranllation  then  doth  not  exprefs  the 
fpirit  of  the  Mofaic  precept,  relating  to  the 
fuper-inducing  a  fecond  wife  in  the  life-time 
of  the  firft,  Exod.  xxi.  io,  “  Her  food>  her 
sc  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage  fhall  he 
not  diminifh in  the  original  it  is,  “  Her 
“  jlejh9  her  raiment,  &c,”  meaning  that  he 
fhould  not  only  afford  her  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  as  before,  but  of  the  fame  quality . 
The  feeding  her  with  bread,  with  herbs* 
with  milk,  &c,  in  quantities  not  only  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  life,  but  as  much  as  num^ 
bers  of  poor  people  contented  themfelves  with, 
would  not  do,  if  he  took  away  the  fiefh ,  and 
others  of  the  more  agreeable  articles  of  food 
he  had  before  been  wont  to  allow  her. 

Accordingly  the  Septuagint  tranflates  that 
Word  by  the  Greek  term  to  Seovtol?  which 
means  food  fuitable  to  the  man's  rank  and 
circumftances . 

Ob  sEk  vat  ion  XLXIL 

Our  verfion  of  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  7^  9,  14, 
17,  31,  maybe  prefumed  to  have  given  us 

*  This  appears  by  tile  longing  of  Ifrael  for  it  in  tha 
Wildernefs,  Numb.  II.  4,  and  the  regret  they  exprefled  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  flefh-pots  of  AEgypt,  Exod.  16.  3. 
So  de  Tott  tells  us,  part  2,  p.  51,  that  the  Crim  Tartars 
do  not  habitually  ufe  meat ,  though  they  are  very  fond  of 
it,  from  fparingnefs,  or5  as  he  ftyles  it,  avarice. 

L  2  tho 
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the  tfue  fenfe  there  of  the  word  tranflated 
favoury ,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  of  a  more 
large  and  lefs  determinate  iignification. 

That  it  is  of  a  more  large  fignification,  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  a  kindred  word  ex- 
prefles  the  tafting  of  honey ,  i  Sam.  xiv.  43  y 
and  the  tafte  of  manna ,  which  tailed  like  frejh 
oil \  Numb.  xi.  8,  and  like  wafers  made  with 
honey ,  Exod.  xvi.  31.  Thefe  two  laft  paf- 
fages  are  eafily  reconciled,  though  honey  and 
frefh  oil  are  by  no  means  like  each  other  in 
tafte,  when  we  confider  the  cakes  of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  frequently  a  compofition  of  ho¬ 
ney,  and  oil,  and  flour,  confequently  in  taft¬ 
ing  like  one  of  thefe  wafers  or  thin  cakes,  it 
might  be  faid  to  refemble  the  tafte  of  both, 
of  oil  mingled  with  honey. 

The  word  then  tranflated  favoury ,  (in  a 
confined  fenfe,)  fignifies  generally  whatever  is 
gujifuly  or  pleafing  to  the  tafte,  whether  by 
being  fait  and fpicy ,  which  the  Englifh  word 
favoury  means,  or  pleafant  by  it’s  fweetnefs  y 
or  by  being  acidulated . 

However  it  is  very  probable,  that  in  this 
account  of  what  Xfaac  defired,  it  means  fa¬ 
vour  y  properly  fpeaking,  fince  though  one 
might  imagine,  that  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  and 
among  a  people  wont  to  obferve  fo  much  ab- 
ftemioufnefs  in  their  diet,  food  highly -feafoned 
fhould  not  be  in  requeft ;  yet  the  contrary  is 
known  to  be  fadt. 

4 

Aim  oft  all  the  difhes  of  the  people  of 
Aleppo,  Dr*  RufTell  informs  us,  “  are  either 
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iC  grealy  with  fat,  or  butter,  pretty  high-fea- 
“  foned  with  fait  and  fpices  ;  many  of  them 
“  made  four  with  verjuice,  pomegranate, 
“  or  lemon-juice  j  and  onions  and  garlick 
<(  often  complete  the  feafoning  Y’ 

As  it  was  fomething  of  the  venifon  kind 
Ifaac  deiired,  it  is  very  probable,  the  diih  he 
wiihed  for  was  of  the  favoury  fort. 

Some  of  their  difhes  of  meat  however  are 
of  a  fweet  nature,  “  A  whole  lamb,  fluffed 
“  with  rice,  almonds,  raifins ,  piftaches,  &c, 
“  and  flewed,  is  a  favourite  diih  with 
them  \” 

It  was  very  juft  then,  in  our  tranflators,  to 
render  this  word  by  a  more  extenfive  term  in 
Prov.  xxiii,  3  :  “  When  thou  fitted;  to  eat 
“  with  a  rider ,  confider  diligently  what  is 
“  before  thee,  v.  1 . — -Be  not  defirous  of  his 
“  dainties ,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat/’  v.  3* 
It  is  tranflated  in  much  the  fame  manner  in 
v.  6,  (dainty  meats.) 

I  would  obferve  farther,  as  to  this  fubjedl, 
that  there  is  a  great  propriety  in  Solomon’s 
defcribing  thefe  dainty  meats  as  very  much  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  tables  of  .rulers ,  or  a  few 
others  of  the  great,  fince  the  food  of  the 
common  people  of  Aleppo,  a  large  and  rich 
commercial  city,  is  very  fimple  and  plain  : 
ior  Ruffell  tells  us  **  bread,  dibbs,”  (the 
juice  of  grapes  thickened  to  the  confiftence 


P.  107.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  us  a  fimilar  account,  p,  231. 
*  Ruflell,  p,  106. 

L  3  of 
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of  honey,)  “  leban,”  (coagulated  four  milk,) 
“  butter,  rice,  and  a  very  little  mutton,  make 
“  the  chief  of  their  food  in  winter ;  as  rice, 
<c  bread,  cheefe,  and  fruits  do  in  the  fum- 
(c  mer  \ 

De  la  Roque  gives  much  the  fame  account 
of  the  manner  of  living  of  the  Arabs,  whofe 
way  of  life  very  much  refembles  that  of  the 
patriarchs  :  roafl-meat  being  almofl  peculiar  to 
the  tables  of  their  emirs  or  princes ,  and  lambs 
or  kids  flewed  whole ,  and  fluffed  with  bread \ 
floiir9  mutton-fat ,  raifins,  fait ,  pepper ,  faffron , 
minty  and  other  aromatic  herbs  \ 

I  would  only  add  farther,  with  refpedt  to 
the  meat  Ifaac  defired,  that  perhaps  his  de¬ 
firing  Efau  to  take  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
to  kill  him  fome  venifon — an  antelope,  or 
fome  fuch  wild  animal,  when  a  kid  from  his, 
own  flock  would,  as  appears  from  the  event, 
have  done  as  well,  might  as  much  arife  from 
the  fparingnefs  natural  to  thofe  that  live  this 
kind  of  life,  together  with  the  pleafure  he 
propofed  to  himfelf  from  this  teftimony  of 
filial  affection  from  a  beloved  fon,  as  from 
the  recollection  of  fome  peculiar  poignant  flavour 
he  had  formerly  perceived  in  eating  the  flefh 
of  wild  animals,  though  now  his  organs  of 
tafte  were  fo  much  impaired  as  not  to  perceive 
the  difference.  So  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that 
the  Arabs  rarely  diminifh  their  flocks,  by 

*  P.  108. 

*  Voy,  dans  la  Pal.  ch,  14,  p.  197,  198. 

,  “  ufing 
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€(  ufing  them  for  food,  but  live  chiefly  upon 
si  bread,  milk,  ....  butter,  dates,  or  what 
“  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  wool  Y* 

/* 

Observation  XLIV. 

That  view  of  an  Eaftern  feething-pot, 
where  the  opening  into  the  fmall  hollow  un¬ 
derneath,  into  which  the  fuel  is  put a,  is 
right  before  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator,  mu  ft,  I 
think,  be  that  which  is  called  it’s  face ,  Jer. 
i.  13;  and  our  tranflation  appears  to  me  to 
be  right,  which  fuppofes  the  face  of  this 
pot,  which  Jeremiah  faw  in  the  vifions  of 
God,  was  turned  to  the  northward,  intimat¬ 
ing  that  the  fuel  to  be  put  under  it  was  to 
be  brought  from  the  North. 

For,  as  the  people  that  were  to  deftroy 
the  Jews,  of  that  age,  were  uncontrovertibly 
to  be  brought  from  that  quarter,  ver.  15; 
and  as  that  deftrudtion  is  elfewhere  repre- 
fented  by  the  confuming  of  meat  boiled  in 
a  pot,  Ezek.  xxiv.  3 — 14 ;  the  reprefenting 
that  circumftance  of  the  deftrudtion  of  Je- 
rufalem,  I  mean  its  being  effedted  by  a  people 
that  came  from  the  North,  if  that  deft  ruc¬ 
tion  was  reprefented  by  a  feething-pot  at  all, 

1  P.  169. 

a  For  their  pots  for  boiling  are  not  placed  over  an  open 
fire  as  with  us,  but  over  an  hole,  with  an  aperture  into  it 
on  one  fide,  fo  as  pretty  much  to  refemble  our  coppers® 
This,  according  to  Ilauwolff,  is  done  to  fave  fuel. 

L  4  wa  s 
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was  moft  naturally  expreffed  by  exhibiting  the 
opening  into  the  furnace  as  turned  north¬ 
ward,  fuel  being  of  courfe  placed  on  that 
fide  where  the  opening  was. 

This  reprefentation  is  very  jimple :  and,  after 
paying  a  little  attention  to  it,  fome  comments 
of  the  learned  of  former  times  will  appear 
not  a  little  odd.  It  is  not  however  neceffary 
to  recite  them. 

Observation  XLY. 

That  paffage  of  Ezekiel1,  cited  in  one  of 
the  laft  articles,  makes  but  a  ftrange  appear¬ 
ance  in  our  tranflation  :  we  know  not  what 
to  make  of  the  burning  the  hones  under  the 
caldron,  neither  in  the  literal  or  the  figurative 
jfenfe.  But  it  may  perhaps  receive  a  pretty 
clear  illuftration,  especially  the  Septuagint 
tranflation  of  it,  from  the  account  given  us 
of  a  royal  Arab  camel  feaft,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions 
abridged  A 

When  I  fay  royal ,  I  mean  a  feaft  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Defert ,  but  at  the  expence  of  one  of 
his  grandees,  of  which  two  young  camels 
formed  the' principal  part.  “  Before  mid- 
day  A  fays  the  account,  a  carpet  being 
ipread  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  our  dinner 

*  Ch.  24.  3 — 12.  a  Part  2,  ch.  2,  art.  40,  §  2. 

was 
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“  was  brought  in,  being  ferved  up  in  large 
“  wooden  bowls  between  two  men  ;  and 
te  truly,  to  my  apprehenfion,  load  enough  ' 
6‘  for  them.  Of  thefe  great  platters  there 
“  were  about  50  or  60  in  number,  perhaps 
more,  with  a  great  many  little  ones,  I 
mean,  fuch  as  one  man  was  able  to  bring 
“  in,  ftrewed  here  and  there  among  them, 

“  and  placed  for  a  border  or  garnifh  round 
cc  about  the  table.  In  the  middle  of  all  was 
“  one  of  a  larger  fize  than  all  the  reft,  in 
(e  which  were  the  camel’s  bones ,  and  a  thin 
“  broth  in  which  they  were  boiled  :  the  other 
“  greater  ones  feemed  all  filled  with  one  and 
“  the  fame  fort  of  provision,  a  kind  of  plum- 
“  brGth  made  of  rice,  and  the  JleJhy  part  of 
“  the  camel  with  currants  and  fpices,  being 
“  of  a  fomewhat  darker  colour  than  what 
“  is  made  in  our  country.  The  leiTer  were, 

“  for  the  moil:  part,  charged  with  rice, 

66  dreffed  after  feveral  modes,  feme  of  them’ 

“  having  leben  (a  thick  four  milk)  poured 
“  upon  them/’ 

.  The  prophet  has  himfelf,  in  another  part 
of  this  facred  book,  given,  in  general,  an 
explanation  of  this  parable :  the  caldron  or 
pot  means  Jerufalem,  as  to  it’s  buildings  ;  the 
fiefh  cooked  in  the  pot  the  inhabitans  of  that  - 
city,  that  were  to  be  {lain  and  confirmed  in 
it.  Ch.  xi.  3,  7. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  translation  of  this 
24th  chapter,  in  the  Septuagint,  we  final! 
find  this  deftrudtion  exp  reded  in  terms  that 

1 1  may 
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may  remind  us  of  that  Arab  feaft  I  have  been 
mentioning.  According  to  that  verfion,  the 
parable  fpeaks  of  a  pot  or  caldron  Jet  upon 
if  s  furnace  ;  water  poured  into  it ;  the  halves 
of  animals  that  were  fine  put  in9  each  confift - 
ing  of  the  leg  and  jhoulder  ;  not  however  whole , 
but  the  fiejh  removed  from  the  bones  •  that  fire 
was  to  be  put  under  when  the  bones  were  placed 
beneath  the  filejh  •  the  bones  to  be  boiled  and 
jlewed  in  the  midfit  of  the  pot :  then,  after 
feme  account  of  the  meaning  of  this  parable, 
and  the  caufe  of  God's  anger,  the  allulion  is 
taken  up  again,  when  God  threatens  to  heap 
on  woody  and  to  kindle  the  fiirey  fio  as  to  confume 
the  jlefihy  and  diminifih  the  quantity  of  the  broth  ; 
after  which  the  emptied  caldron  was  to  be  laid 
on  the  coals ,  and  if  s  impurities  to  be  removed 
by  the  violence  of  fire. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  their  account  of 
this  parable,  and  we  may  fee  in  it  the  taking 
off  the  fleflb,  as  that  of  the  camels  from  their 
bones  in  the  Arab  feaft  ;  the  boiling  it  down 
to  a  pulpy  fubftance,  and  a  great  diminution 
of  the  liquid  ;  and  the  fuppolition  that  the 
bones  themfelves  afforded  fomething  delicious. 
Thus  far  thefe  ancient  ./Egyptian  interpreters 
go  in  their  account,  quite  agreeing  with  the 
modern  hiftory  of  an  Arab  royal  feaft,  and, 
without  doubt,  with  the  managements  of  their 
own  times.  Only  it  may  be  the  Arabs  ftewed 
their  bones  by  themfelves ;  anciently,  it  feems, 
they  did  it  in  the  fame  pot  with  the  fiefh. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  original  Hebrew. 

It 
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It  is  vifible  that  the  fecond  claufe  of  the  fifth 
verfe  muft  be  wrong  tranflated  :  it  could  ne¬ 
ver  fignify  burning  the  bones  under  the  pot* 
if  for  no  other  reafon,  yet  for  this,  that  in  the 
clofe  of  the  4th  verfe,  and  in  the  end  of  the  5  th, 
it  is  fuppofed  they  were  to  feethe  them  in  it . 
The  heaping  them  up,  which  is  the  mar¬ 
ginal  tranflation,  appears  to  be  the  true  mean¬ 
ing.  And,  as  to  what  follows,  it  fhould  leem 
we  are  to  underftand  the  word  as  fignifying 
the  lower  part  of  the  pot 1 — heap  up  the 
bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pot,  and  make 
it  boil  well. 

The  10th  verfe  mentions  the  confuming, 
or  dijfolving  the  flefh,  the  fpicing  or  feafoning 
it,  and  the  burning  the  bones,  or  rather  leav¬ 
ing  them  dry .  This  brings  to  mind  the  J pices 
and  the  currants  of  the  great  camel  feaft,  and 
the  emptying  of  the  caldron  of  it’s  contents  fo 
entirely  as  to  leave  nothing  but  bones  in  it. 

The  whole  parable  exprefles  the  great 
jlaughter  of  the  Jews  in  the  deftruftion  of 
Jerufalem ;  not  only  thofe  of  lower  rank, 
but  thofe  of  the  greatefl ;  for  I  do  not  take  it, 
that  the  choice  of  the  flock  is  to  be  under- 
flood  exclufively  of  others,  but  as  compre¬ 
hending  many,  very  many  of  them  ;  that  the 
people  of  Babylon  would  take  as  great  pleafure 
in  deftroying  the  Jewifh  people,  as  men  would 
do  in  partaking  of  a  delicious  royal  repaft ; 
and  that  after  the  city  was  emptied,  it  would 

*  Vid,  Job  28.  5. 

be 
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be  given  up  to  purging  flames,  as  a  filthy  pot* 
made  difagreeable  by  fcum  and  other  impu¬ 
rities,  might  be  cleanfed  by  being  heated  in 
the  fire  to  an  high  degree  \ 

How  the  ^Egyptian  tranflators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verflon  came  to  leave  out  the  fpicing , 
or  feafoning  of  this  foup,  for  the  word,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  is  not  limited  to  fpices  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  but  comprehends  every  thing  that  feafons , 
or  heightens  the  tafte  ^  and  how  they  came 
to  divide  what  of  the  flock  was  Hewed  juft 
into  halves,  which  the  word  they  have  made 
ufe  of  properly  fignifies,  whereas  the  prefen t 
•  Arabs a,  when  they  would  make  potage  even  of 
a  chicken,  divide  it  into  four  parts,  and  a  fowl 
into  fix  or  eight,  I  do  not  know,  fince  the 
Hebrew  copies  only  fuppofe  the  animals  put 
into  the  caldron  to  be  cut  in  pieces  in  gene¬ 
ral  ^  but  muft  leave  it  to  my  Reader  to  guefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  the  fame- 
writer,  that  in  their  grand  repairs,  they  ftew, 
not  unfrequently,  a  whole  lamb  or  kid  3.  The 
parable  however  of  'Ezekiel  fuppofes  them  di¬ 
vided  into  parts,  whether  halved  or  into  An¬ 
gle  joints  the  original  doth  not  determine, 
though  the  verflon  of  the  Septuagint  doth, 
after  which  both  fuppofe  the  flefii  was  taken 
from  the  bones. 

5  See  Numb.  31.  22,  23,  a  Vo y.  dans  la  Pal.  par 
de  la  Roque,  ch.  14,  p.  199.  3  P,  198. 
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; 

The  longeft  time  allowed,  in  Lev.'  vli\ 
for  the  eating  the  flefh  of  any  of  the  Mo- 
flic  facrifices,  was  the  day  after  that  in  which 
they  were  killed,  the  eating  it  on  the  third 
day  is  declared  to  be  an  abomination  ;  this 
precept  may  be  thought  to  have  been  unne- 
ceflary  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  where  we  may 
fuppofe  by  the  third  day  it  might  be  ready  to 
putrify,  and  there  could  be  no  great  occaiion 
to  forbid  the  Jews  to  eat  decayed  meat.  But 
we  are  to  remember  the  drying  meat  is  often, 
pradiifed  in  thofe  hot  countries ;  is  fome times 
pradtifed  as  to  flefh  killed  with  a  religious  in¬ 
tention  :  and,  on  account  of  this  manage¬ 
ment,  the  keeping  the  flefh  of  their  facriiices 
to  the  third  day  might  be  forbidden. 

Every  Mohammedan,  that  goes  in  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Mecca,  is  obliged,  on  a  certain  day, 
and  at  a  certain  place  near  there,  to  facrifice 
a  fheep  \  He  may,  if  he  pieafes,  facrifice 
more  3,  but  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  kill 
one.  Some  of  the  flefh  of  thefe  fheep  they 
give  to  their  friends  ;  fome  to  the  ragged' 
poor  who  come  out  of  Mecca,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country  5  and  the  reft  they  eat  them-' 
felves.  But  they  are  riot  limited  to  any  tiijie 

1  Ver.  15—8.  3  Pitts,  p.  140.  3  D’He r- 

belot,  p.  62,  art,  Adhha. 
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for  eating  this  facred  flefh,  that  I  have  any 
where  obferved;  and  it  appears  by  the  col¬ 
lections  of  d’Herbelot,  that  they  often  dry  a 
good  deal  of  this  kind  of  flefh.  Dhoulhegiah , 
the  laft  month  of  the  Arabic  year,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  d’Herbelot,  almoft  entirely  con- 
fecrated  to  the  performing  certain  folemnities 
and  ceremonies ,  which  are  pradtifed  at  Mecca , 
and  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Arafah * 
The  tenth  day,  in  particular,  is  called  the 
Feftival  of  the  Victim  or  Sacrifice,  there  being 
few  Mohammedans  but  what  facrifice  one  or 
more  fheep  that  day  \  The  i  ith,  12  th,  and 
13  th  days  are  called  Tdafchrie ,  in  which  they 
dry  the  jlefh  of  thefe  viBims  \ 

I  have  elfewhere  3  given  an  account  of  the 
Eaftern  way  of  drying  their  meat,  and  that  it 
is  faid  that  fo  dried  it  will  keep  two  years* 
Confequently  this  facred  fiefh  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  in  the  defer  ts  in  their  return, 
and  even  prefented  to  their  friends  refiding  in 
their  feveral  countries,  as  a  religious  curio- 
lity,  as  Pitts  tells  us  is  done  with  tho  water 
of  the  Sacred  Well  in  the  tetnple  of  Mecca, 
which,  though  diftributed  in  very  fmall  por¬ 
tions,  on  their  return,  is  received  with  great 
care,  and  abundance  of  thanks. 

The  Mecca  pilgrimage,  and  many  of  ids  ce¬ 
remonies,  are  very  well  known  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  (far  more  ancient  than  the  time  of 

*  Pitts,  in  the  page  juft  cited.  %  P.  951,  art* 

Dhoulhegiah.  3  Obferv,  voh  I,  ch.  4,  obf.  21. 
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Mohammed,)  and  to  be  the  remains  of  Arab 
heathenifm.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  might 
obtain  as  early  as  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  be 
the  occalion  of  the  prohibition.  It  would 
not  have  fuited  the  genius  of  the  Mofaic 
difpenfation,  to  have  allowed  them  to  have 
dried  the  flelh  of  their  peace-offerings,  whe¬ 
ther  for  thankfgiving,  in  confequence  of  a 
vow,  or  merely  voluntary,  and  have  after¬ 
wards  eaten  the  fle£h  very  commonly  in  a 
Iparing  manner,  or  communicated  only  fome 
fmall  portion  of  it  to  their  particular  friends  ; 
their  peace-offerings  were  to  be  eaten,  on  the 
contrary,  with  feftivity,  communicated  to  their 
friends  with  liberality,  and  bellowed  on  the 
poor  with  great  generality,  that  they  might 
partake  with  them  on  thefe  facred  repafts 
with  joy  before  the  Lord1.  To  anfwer  thefe 
views,  it  became  requifite  to  eat  this  flelh 
while  it  was  frelh ;  and  thefe  confiderations 
are  fufficient  to  account  for  the  precept,  with¬ 
out  recurring  to  thofe  moral  and  evangelical 
reafons  that  are  affigned  by  the  learned  and 
devout  Mr.  Ainfworth  for  the  command.  How 
benevolent  and  chearful  the  defign  of  this 
inftitution  ! 


Observation  XLVIL 


When  Boaz  is  reprcfented  as  hating  pro^ 
tided  vinegar  for  his  reapers,  into  which  they 

*  Deut  16.  ir. 
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might  dip  their  bread  and  kindly  invited 
Ruth  to  iliare  with  them  in  the  repaft,  we 
are  not  to  underftand  it  of  Jimple  vinegar ,  but 
vinegar  mingled  with  a  fmail  portion  of  oil ,  if 
modern  managements  in  the  Levant  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  the  moft  natural  comment  on  thofe 
of  antiquity. 

For  even  the  Algerines  indulge  their  mife- 
rable  captives  with  a  fmail  portion  of  oil  to 
the  vinegar  they  allow  them  with  their  breads 
according-  to  the  account  Pitts  gives  of  the 
treatment  he  and  his  companions  received  from 
them,  of  which  he  complains  with  fome  af- 
perity* 

i  remember  to  have  cited  this  paffage  in  a 
preceding  volume  %  but  without  conlidering 
it  there,  as  giving  a  full  view  of  what  the  fa- 
cred  hiftorian  is  to  be  underftood,  I  apprehend, 
to  have  expreffed  in  Jhort ,  and  therefore  flhall 
only  here  fay,  that  Pitts’s  allowance  was  no¬ 
thing  but  ,  a  little  vinegar,  ( about  five  or  fix 
fpoonfulsfi  half  a  fpoonful  of  oil,  with  a  fmail 
quantity  of  black  bifcuit,  and  a  pint  of  water 
a  day ,  together  with  a  few  olives  3. 

What  the  quality  of  the  bread  was,  that 
the  reapers  of  Boaz  had,  may  be  uncertain, 
but  there  is  all  imaginable  reafon  to  fuppofe 
the  vinegar,  into  which  they  dipped  it,  was 
made  more  grateful  by  the  addition  of  oil. 

A.  4  .  \ 

1  Ruth  2.  i a.  *  Vol*  xv  ch*  4,  obf.  52..  •  . 
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Observation  XLVIIL 

When  our  Lord  faid,  Whofoever  ftiall 
“  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink*  in  my 
tf'  name,  becaufe  ye  belong  to  Chrift,  verily  I 
fay  unto  you,  he  fhall  not  lofe  his  re- 
<€  w~ard  the  general  thought  is  plain  to 
every  Reader— that  no  fervice  performed  to  a 
difciple  of  Chrift,  out  of  love  to  their  Mafter, 
though  comparatively  fmall,  ftiould  pafs  away 
unrewarded ;  but  we,  in  thefe  more  tempe¬ 
rate  climates,  are  fometimes  ready  to  think, 
that  the  inftance  our  Lord  mentions  is  of  fo  very 
trifling  a  nature,  that  it  appears  almofi  ludi¬ 
crous .  But  it  certainly  would  not  appear  fo 
now  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Eaft,  nor  did 
therefore,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  appear 
in  that  light  to  them  to  whom  he  imme¬ 
diately  made  that  declaration— A  cup  of  cold 
water  is  to  them  a  refrefhment  not  unworthy 
of  notice ,  though  there  are  now,  and  were 
then,  refrefhments  that  might  be  given  of  a 
Very  fuperior  kind . 

The  furniftiing  travellers  with  water,  is  at 
this  time  thought  a  matter  of  inch  confedera¬ 
tion,  that  many  of  the  Eaftern  people  have 
been  at  confiderable  expence  to  procure  paf- 
fengers  that  refrefhment. 

The  reader,  as  we  proceed/7  fays  Dr, 


Vox.  III. 


s  Mark.  9.  41. 
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Chandler  \  “  will  find  frequent  mention  of 
fountains .  Their  number  is  owing  to  the 
“  nature  of  the  country  and  the  climate. 
The  foil,  parched  and  thirffy,  demands 
moifture  to  aid  vegetation  ;  and  a  cloud- 
ec  lefs  fun,  which  inflames  the  air,  requires 
*c  for  the  people  the  verdure,  fhade,  and  cool- 
nefs,  its  agreeable  attendants.  Hence  they 
occur  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
but  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  by  the 
jides  of  the  roads  and  of  the  beaten  tracks 
on  the  mountains .  Many  of  them  are  the 
<e  ufeful  donations  of  humane  perfons,  while 
**  living  ;  or  have  been  bequeathed  as  legacies 
on  their  deceafe.  The  Turks  efteem  the 
“  eredting  them  as  meritorious,  and  feldom 
“  go  away,  after  performing  their  ablutions 
**  or  drinking ,  without  gratefully  blefing  the 
name  and  memory  of  the  founder  ” 

Then,  after  obferving,  that  the  method  ufed 
by  the  antients  of  obtaining  the  neceffary 
fupplies  of  water  ftill  prevails,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  as  done  by  pipes,  or  paved  channels, 
he  goes  on,  “  When  arrived  at  the  deftined 
“  fpot,  it  is  received  by  a  ciftern  with  a 
venf  ;  and  the  wafte  current  pafles  below 
“  from  another  ciftern,  often  an  ancient  far- 
t(  cophagus.  It  is  common  to  find  a  cup  of 
tin  or  iron  hanging  near,  by  a  chain  ;  or  a 
u  wooden  fcoop  with  an  handle,  placed  in  a 
ic  niche  in  the  wall.  The  front  is  of  ftone 

*  Travels  in  Alia  Minor,  p.  20. 
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u  or  marble ;  and  in  fome,  painted  and  de- 
44  corated  with  gildings  and  with  an  inferip- 
**  tion  in  TurkiSh  characters  in  relievo.” 

The  bleffing  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
builder  of  one  of  thefe  fountains  Shows,  that 
a  cup  of  water  is,  in  thofe  countries,  by  no 
means  a  defpicable  thing  ;  there  are,  however* 
refreshments  that  might  be  given  of  a  much 
fuperior  quality.  Such  is  milk  :  fo  when  Si- 
fera  afked  Jael  for  a  little  water  to  drink ,  be~ 
caufe  he  was  thirfty ,  die  opened  a  bottle  of 
milk ,  and  gave  him  drink,  Judges  iv.  19.  So 
the  mother  of  an  Eaftern  prince,  among  other 
instructions,  bade  him  “  Give  frong  drink 
44  to  them  that  were  ready  to  periSh,  and 
*4  wine  to  thofe  that  were  of  heavy  hearts,” 
Prov.  xxxi.  6. 

The  giving  a  thirfty  traveller  alfo  a  water - 
melon ,  fuch  as  grow  in  great  quantities  on 
Mount  Carmel,  would  be  a  much  nobler  re¬ 
freshment  than  a  cup  of  water.  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  Egmont  and  Heyman  inform  us 
Speaking  of  Mount  Carmel,  44  chiefly  em- 
46  ploy  themfelves  in  improving  their  gardens, 

44  where  they  have,  among  other  fruits,  ex- 
44  cellent  melons,  and  pafteques ,  which,  in 
“  goodnefs  and  tafte,  are  not  at  all  inferior 
“  to  thofe  of  Naples  and  the  Weft -Indies. 

*4  The  latter  are  called,  in  America,  water- 
melons,  and  very  properly,  confiding  of 
44  little  elfe  than  a  rind  and  delicious  water.* 

*  Vol.  2,  p.  12,  13. 
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tc  The  pulp  of  fome  is  reddifh,  efpecially 
“  that  part  neared  the  center  of  the  fruit, 
where  they  have  alfo  fmall  feeds,  the  fur- 
face  of  which  is  blackidi  or  reddifh,  and 
“  beneath  it  a  white,  foft,  and  palatable  fub- 
dance,  and  from  whence  a  kind  of  oil  is 
€C  exprefled,  of  great  ufe  in  colds,  inflam- 
i(  mations,  and  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
“  melons  which  have  a  white  pulp,  are  alfo  of 
a  very  agreeable  tade ;  but  not  fo  much 
edeemed  as  the  other,  probably  more  from 
“  prepoffeffion  than  any  folid  reafon.  Both, 
however,  may  fupply  the  place  of  drink ,  as 
“  they  diffolve  in  the  mouth,  quench  the 
“  third:,  and  are  of  a  cooling  quality.” 

A  cup  of  water  then  is  not  fo  defpicable  a 
refrefhment  in  the  Ead,  as  that  the  mention 
of  it  fhould  be  ridiculous ;  there  are,  however, 
many  rcfrefhmentsjarfuperior.  It  was  a  fa¬ 
vour  done  them  comparatively  fmall ,  but  how¬ 
ever  not  wholly  unworthy  notice .  The  do¬ 
nations  of  the  devout  Mohammedans  is  an 
energetic  proof  of  it. 

If  from  the  Leffer  Alla  we  pafs  into  iEgypt, 
and  the  fouthern  part  of  Arabia,  under  the 
conduct  of  Niebuhr ,  we  fhall  find  the  pro¬ 
viding  water  for  the  thirdy  is  confidered  as  a 
work  of  confiderable  benevolence.  “  There 
“  were  upon  this  mountain,”  he  fays,  “  three 
€t  madsjtlsy  or  little  refervoirs,  which  are  al- 
“  ways  kept  full  of  fine  frefh  water  for  the 
“  ufe  of  paffengers .  Thefe  refervoirs,  which 
are  about  two  feet  and  an  half  fquare,  and 

“  from 
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cc  from  five  to  feven  feet  high,  are  round  or 
“  pointed  at  the  top,  of  ma fon’s  work,  hav- 
ing  only  a  fmall  opening  in  one  of  the 
“  fides,  by  which  they  pour  water  into  them. 

“  Sometimes  we  find  near  thefe  places  of 
<c  Arab  refrefhment  a  piece  of  a  gourd- jQiell,  or 
< 4  a  little  fcoop  of  wood.  However,  inftead 
<c  of  trufting  to  fuch  conveniences,  travellers 
“  would  do  better  to  carry  a  cup  with  them, 
iC  and  even  to  have  with  them,  in  a  long 
“  journey,  a  bardak,  or  vefiel  for  water Y* 

He  often  fpeaks  of  thefe  erections  in  Ara¬ 
bia. 

As  to  fEgypt,  he  fays,  “  Among  the  public 
€€  buildings  of  Kahira ,  thofe  houfes  ought  to 
“  be  reckoned,  where  they  daily  give  water 
gratis  to  all  palfengers  that  defire  it.  Some 
“  of  thefe  houfes  make  a  very  handfome  ap- 
tc  pearance ;  and  thole  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
“  wait  on  palfengers  are  to  have  fome  vef- 
“  fels  of  copper,  curioufly  tinned,  and  filled 
“  with  water,  always  ready  on  the  window 
**  next  the  ftreet  Y’ 

This  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  juftnefs 
of  confidering  the  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water 
as  a  benevolent  adtion  of  fome  moment ,  though 
it  is  fuppofed  by  our  Lord  to  be  of  the  meaner 
kind . 

•  .  .  •  ,  / 

*  Voy.  tome  i,  p,  274.  *  P.  97. 
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Observation  XLIX. 

Job  fpeaks  of  fome  poor  people*  fo  fe- 
verely  oppreffed  with  poverty*  that  they  want¬ 
ed  bread*  and  fed  on  the  wild  herbs  of  the 
wildernefs*  particularly,  according  to  our 
tranflation,  on  mallows.  Biddulph  faw  po¬ 
verty  producing  the  like  elTeci  in  his  tra¬ 
vels. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  fet  down  the  two 
paffages*  the  latter  illuftrating  the  former*  at 
lead:  as  to  one  point. 

“  Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bufhes*  and 
juniper-roots  for  their  meat.5’  Job  xxx.  4. 
So  Biddulph  fays  he  “  faw  many  poor  peo- 
€e  pie  gathering  mallows*  and  three-leaved 
grafs*  and  alked  them  what  they  did  with 
*c  it  $  and  they  anfwered*  that  it  was  all  their 
food ;  and  that  they  boiled  it*  and  did  eat 
“  it.  Then  we  took  pity  on  them,  and  gave 
them  bread*  which  they  received  very  joy - 
fully  *  and  bleffed  God  that  there  was  bread 
“  in  the  world  V’  This  was  in  Syria *  not 
far  from  Aleppo  >> 

Whether  mallows  was  one  of  the  herbs 
Job  precifely  meant  may  be  doubted ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  however  to  be  a  fpecies  of  herb  actually 
ufed  as  food  by  the  very  poor  people  of  the 

1  Colledtion  of  Voy.  and  Trav*  from  the  library  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  p.^Soy, 
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Eaft.  And  at  the  fame  time  the  joy  they  ex- 
prefted,  upon  having  a  little  bread  given,  fhows 
that  it  was  not  any  guftfulnefs  in  thofe  herbs 
which  they  eat,  which  caufed  them  to  gather 
them,  or  the  force  of  long-eftablifhed  habits 
but  the  extremity  of  want. 

As  Biddulph  went  to  Jerufalem,  fome  time 
before  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  command  of  King  James  Ift,  the 
obfervation  he  made,  of  the  poor  people’s  eat¬ 
ing  mallows  in  Syria,  might  engage  thofe 
learned  men  fo  to  render  the  word  ufed  in  that 
paftage  of  the  book  of  Job, 

I  have  elfewhere 1  taken  notice  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  opinions  of  the  learned,  concerning  the 
tree  or  fhrub  which  our  tranflators  fappofed 
was  the  juniper ;  and  I  exprefied  my  regret 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  Eaft  is  fo  imperfect :  and  as  I  have  iince 
remarked  an  article  in  d’Herbelot’s  Biblio- 
theque  Orientale,  which  probably  refers  to 
this  tree,  I  would  here  fet  it  down,  though 
unhappily  the  particular  fpecies  of  the  tree  is 
not  thereby  exprefsly  determined. 

“  Gadha  and  gadhat,  a  fort  of  tree,  nearly 
refembling  the  tamarifk,  which  grows  in 
“  the  fandy  deferts.  Camels  are  very  fond 
“  of  it’s  leaves,  which  neverthelefs  are  apt 
“  to  give  them  the  gripes.  The  wood  of 
(C  thefe  trees  is  extremely  proper  to  burn  into 
charcoal,  which  has  the  property  of  long 

i 
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“  preferving  fire ;  on  which  account  it  is 
“  carried  into  their  cities,  where  there  is  a 
€c  great  fale  for  them. 

“  W olves  very  commonly  lurk  among  thefe 
trees,  which  has  given  rife  to  a  common 
faying  among  the  Arabs,  when  they  would 
€e  prevent  their  camels  eating  the  leaves  of 
€<:  thefe  trees,  the  wolf  is  near  the  gadha  Y’ 
This  doth  not  determine,  whether  this  tree 
'  is  a  fpecies  of  the  juniper ,  or  not,  but  it 
fhould  feem  to  be  meant  in  the  Scriptures  by 
that  word  which  our  verfion  renders  juniper „ 
It  grows  in  the  defer ts ;  it’s  coals  long  retain 
fire  '>  and  it  grows  to  a  fize  capable  of  fading 
a  perfon  from  the  heat,  fince  it  is  called  a 
tree. 

The  other  properties  that  are  mentioned  : 
it’s  affording  food  to  camels,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond ;  but  which  is  apt  to  gripe 
them  >  and  the  frequent  concealment  of 
wolves  among  trees  of  this  fpecies ;  may 
make  it  ftill  more  eafy,  for  thofe  that  travel 
with  camels  through  the  Eaftern  deferts,  to 
determine  whether  the  tree  that  anfwers  this 
defcription  of  d’Herbelot,  and  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  juniper ,  or  not.  And  I 
would  hope,  it  may  not  be  long  before  fome 
curious  traveller  may  afcertain  this  matter. 

I  take  no  notice,  here,  of  another  fiippofed 
property  of  this  tree,  according  to  our  ver¬ 
fion  of  Job  xxx.  4,  in  which  feveral  other 
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tranllations  concur,  and  that  is,  that  it’s  roots 
are  capable  of  being  made  ufe  of  for  food . 
For  I  much  queftion  whether  the  nwfc  of  the 
juniper ,  or  of  any  other  tree  in  thofe  deferts, 
can  afford  nourifhment  to  the  human  body, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  I  would 
obferve,  that  the  interlineary  tranflation  of 
Arias  Mont  arms  fuppofes,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  pafiage  is,  that  they  ufed  the  roots 
of  the  tree  in  queftion  for  feweL  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fame  Hebrew  letters  may  as  well 
fignify  the  one  as  the  other — -that  they  ufed 
thofe  roots  for  warming  themfelves ,  as  for 
bread . 

The  reafon,  I  prefume,  that  has  inclined 
fo  many  to  underhand  the  word  as  our  tranf- 
lators  have  done,  has  been,  in  part,  a  not 
knowing  how  far  the  roots  of  this  tree  of  the 
deferts  might  be  ufed  for  food,  by  thefe  mi- 
ferable  outcafts  from  fcciety  3  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  could  not  want  fire  in 
thofe  fultry  deferts,  for  the  purpofe  of  warming 
themfelves.  But  as  Irwin  complains  not  un- 
frequentLy  of  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  day,  in  the  deferts  on  the  Weft; 
fide  of  the  Red- Sea  ;  fo,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Revolt  of  Aly  Bey,  very 
lately  publifhed,  we  find  the  Arabs  that  at¬ 
tended  the  author  of  that  journal,  through 
the  deferts  that  lay  between  Aleppo  and  Rag - 
daty  were  confiderably  incommoded  with  the 
cold. 

But  if  it  were  fo  with  the  poor  wretches 

Job 
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Job  mentions,  why,  it  may  be  afked,  are  the 
roots  of  the  juniper  mentioned  ?  Do  we  not 
find  in  the  Travels  of  Rauwolff  j  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Ray,  that  in  the  wildernefs,  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Tigris,  they  went  out  of 
doors  and  gathered  dry  boughs,  and  ftalks 
of  herbs,  to  drefs  fome  food  with,  without 
mention  of  roots  of  any  kind  of  trees  ?  and 
doth  not  Thevenot  mention  the  gathering 
broom  for  boiling  their  coffee,  and  warming 
themfelves,  in  the  wildernefs  going  from  Cairo 
to  Mount  Sinai  ?  Why  then  any  mention  of 
juniper  as  ufed  for  fewel  ?  I  would  anfwer, 
that  much  flighter  fewel  would  do  for  travel¬ 
lers  that  were  well  clothed,  and  wanted  only 
to  flay  a  little  while  to  take  fome  refrefh- 
ment,  than  would  do  for  poor  ftarving  and 
almoft-naked  creatures,  whofe  continued  abode 
was  in  the  deferts.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
fliould  feem,  in  the  molt  deftitute  ftate,  with¬ 
out  proper  tools  to  cut  down  trees  there,  fo 
that  the  moft  fubftantial,  lafting  and  com¬ 
fortable  fewel  they  could  procure,  might 
well  be  the  roots,  and  refufe  part  of  thofe 
gadha  trees  (whatever  that  word  in  d’Her- 
belot  means)  which  were  cut  down  to  be 
made  into  charcoal,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  towns 
that  laid  on  the  borders  of  that  defert  into 
which  the  outcafts  mentioned  by  job  retired. 
To  depend  on  the  chips,  and  caft-away  wood 
that  others  cut,  to  warm  themfelves  in  their 
naked  ftate,  muft  be  great  wretchednefs. 

Obser- 
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Observation  L. 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  volume,  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Eaftern  way  of  churning ,  which 
is  done  by  putting  the  cream  into  a  goat’s 
Ikin  turned  infide  out,  which  the  Arabs  fuf- 
pend  in  their  tents,  and  then  preffing  it  to 
and  fro,  in  one  uniform  direction,  quickly  oc- 
cafion  a  feparation  of  the  undtuous  from  the 
wheyey  part  h  But  there  is  another  way,  it 
feems,  of  churning  in  the  Levant,  which  is 
by  a  man’s  treading  upon  the  fkin,  which  an- 
fwers  the  fame  purpofe  :  this  Dr.  Chandler 
took  notice  of  in  his  way  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  2. 

Grapes,  it  is  well  known,  are  wont  to  be 
trodden  with  the  feet,  when  they  want  to 
make  wine.  Dr.  Chandler  faw  it  pradtifed 
near  Smyrna,  juft  as  he  left  Afia.  Black 
grapes  were  fpread  on  the  ground  in  beds ,  and 
expofed  to  the  funy  to  diry  for  raifins  ;  while , 
tn  another  party  the  juice  was  exprefed for  winey 
a  many  with  feet  and  legs  barey  treading  the 
fruit  tn  a  kind  of  cijierny  with  an  hole  or  vent 
near  the  bottom ,  and  a  veffel  beneath  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  liquor  3. 

The  Scriptures  which  mention  the  treading 

grapes  4  for  wine,  inform  us  that  olives  alfo 

«» 

1  Shaw,  p.  1 68.  D’Arvieux  gives  a  fimilar  account. 

Travels  in  Greece,  p.  217.  3  P.  2.  4  Neh. 
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were  trodden,  to  get  the  oil  contained  in 
them  \  Whether  any  previous  preparation 
was  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  ancient  times,  we 
are  not  told ;  but  it  feems  certain  mills  are 
now  ufed  for  preffing  and  grinding  the  olives, 
(according  to  Dr.  Chandler,)  which  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens .  Thefe  mills 
are  in  the  town,  and  not  on  the  fpot  in  which 
the  olives  grow;  and  feem  to  be  ufed,  in 
confequence  of  it’s  being  found,  that  the 
mere  weight  of  the  human  body  is  infuffi- 
cient  for  an  effectual  extraction  of  the  oil. 

The  treading  of  grapes  then,  and  olives,  are 
well  known  fadts,  but  Dr.  Chandler  is  the 
firft,  fo  far  as  1  have  obferved,  that  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  way  of  treading  on  Jkins 
of  cream ,  by  men,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
butter  from  it’s  more  watery  part :  and  de- 
ferves  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
novelty  of  the  obfervation  ;  but  as  it  may, 
poffibly,  throw  fome  light  over  a  paffage  of 
Job,  which  I  never  faw  well  accounted  for  : 
**  When  1  wajhed  my  fteps  with  butter ,  and  the 
“  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil  Y’ 

Commentators  have  obferved,  what  every 
fenfible  reader  mult  have  perceived  without 
their  help,  that  great  plenty  of  butter  and 
oil,  in  his  poffeffion,  is  what  is  meant  in 
this  paffage ;  but  none,  that  I  know  of,  have 
given  any  tolerable  account  of  the  ground  of 
his  reprefenting  this  exuberance  of  butter, 
produced  by  his  kine,  after  this  manner. 

1  Mic.  6.  15.  Deut.  33.  24.  4  Ch.  29.  6. 
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The  way  in  which  a  great  man  was  to 
pafs  was  fome times  fwept ,  fome times  flrewed 
with  flowers ,  fometimes  watered ,  and  might* 
poffibly,  fometimes  be  moifcened  with  waters 
of  an  odoriferous  kind ;  but  was  it  ever  moift- 
ened  with  melted  butter  ?  The  feet  were  fome¬ 
times  anointed  with  oil*  in  which  odoriferous 
fubftances  had  been  infufed  ",  but  was  butter 
ever  applied  to  them  ? 

May  we  not  rather  fuppofe  there  is  a  re¬ 
ference,  in  thefe  words  of  job,  to  the  tread¬ 
ing  fkins  of  cream  under  their  feet,  when 
they  had  very  large  quantities  which  they 
wanted  to  churn  ? 

When  a  fmall  quantity  of  grapes  are  to  be 
fqueezed,  it  may  be  done  commodioufly 
enough  by  the  hand :  after  this  manner  Pha¬ 
raoh's  butler  fuppofed  he  fqueezed  out  new 
wine  into  the  royal  cup,  Gen.  xl.  1 1.  This 
indeed  was  only  a  vifionary  fcene,  but  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed  to  be  a  natural  one.  So  when 
there  was  a  quantity  of  cream,  fuch  as  a  poor 
Arab  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  polfelfed  of,  it 
was  put  into  a  ikin,  fufpended  in  his  tent, 
and  the  whole  procefs  conduced  by  the  fe¬ 
males  belonging  to  it ;  but  when  the  number 
of  a  man’s  milch-cattle  was  large,  it  became 
requifite  to  put  the  cream  into  a  number  of 
fkins,  on  which  he  might  tread,  and  by  that 
means  produce  a  large  quantity  of  butter. 
This  feems  to  me  no  improbable  account, 

1  Luke  7.  37,  38,  46, 
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and  by  no  means  an  unnatural  explanation  of 
the  phrafe,  I  wafhed  my  fteps  with  butter . 

Greece  is  indeed  confiderably  diftant  from 
the  land  of  Uz  j  and  the  age  in  which  Job 
lived  far  removed  from  our  times  :  but  as  a 
fkin,  which  Dr.  Chandler  faw  ufed  in  Greece, 
is  ftill  the  churning- veffel  ufed  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  Holy-Land,  as  well  as  of  Barbary, 
and  confequently,  as  the  cuftoms  of  the  Arabs 
fo  little  vary,  the  ufe  of  a  fkin  for  churning, 
though  ufed  in  our  times  too,  is  to  be  under¬ 
flood  to  be  very  ancient  *  and  the  fame  reafons 
that  might  induce  the  more  opulent  Greeks 
to  tread  their  cream,  rather  than  to  confine 
themfelves  to  the  motion  the  Arabs  generally 
ufe,  might  make  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the 
more  Eafiern  countries  do  the  like,  and  con¬ 
fequently  Job,  who  abounded  in  cattle. 

The  expreffion,  it  mult  be  allowed,  is 
highly  figurative,  but  not  more  fo  than  what 
may  be  fuppofed  to  fuit  Oriental  poetry. 

The  word  wafking ,  when  ufed  poetically , 
certainly  is  not  confined  to  the  eleanfing  the 
feet  by  fome  purifying  fluid,  for  the  dipping 
the  feet  in  human  blood  fhed  in  war,  which, 
according  to  the  Mofaic  law,  was  a  moft  de¬ 
filing  thing,  is  in  a  Jewifh  poetic  writer 
ftyled,  notwithflanding,  a  walking  the  feet, 
Pf.  Iviii.  io.  The  plunging  the  feet  then 
into  cream,  or  butter,  may,  without  queftion, 
be  equally  called  wafhing  the  feet  in  butter, 
and  walking  in  it  wafhing  th t  fteps. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference 
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ference  in  the  two  cafes :  in  walking  round 
and  round  upon  a  number  of  fkins  filled  with 
cream,  which,  after  a  time,  in  part  becomes 
butter,  the  feet  comes  not  into  contact  with 
either,  whereas  the  Pfalmift  fpeaks  of  dip- 
ping  the  naked  foot  into  the  blood  of  the 
flain. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  not  to  fay  that  it  is  by 
no  means  certain,  that  David  thought  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  foot  being  bare,  when  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  wicked ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  feet  and  legs  of  warriors 
of  that  ancient  time  were  covered,  fometimes 
with  defenfative  armour  of  brafs  1 :  Jonah,  in 
a  prayer,  or  divine  hymn,  faith,  “  The  waters 
“  compalfed  me  about  even  to  the  foul  :  the 
“  depth  clofed  me  round  about,  the  weeds 
<<  cWere  wrapf  about  my  head”  Now  the 
weeds  of  the  fea  came  not  into  contact  with 
his  head,  when  in  the  belly  of  the  fifh.  Job 
then  might  as  well,  in  the  glowing  language 
of  Eaftern  poetry,  be  faid  to  wafh  his  feet  in 
butter,  as  Jonah  fay,  that  the  weeds  were 
wrapped  about  his  head  :  though  no  contadt 
in  either  cafe. 

Before  I  finifh  this  article,  I  beg  leave  to 
touch  on  another  paffage  of  this  ancient  poem, 
which  the  management  that  obtains  in  thefe 
countries  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  :  “  He  fhall 
“  not  fee  the  rivers,”  fays  Zophar,  “  the 
**  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey  and  butter  V’ 

1  I  Sam.  17.  6.  *  Job  20,  17, 
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We,  in  thefe  cooler  countries,  have  no 
great  notion  of  butter  being  defcribed  as  fa 
extremely  liquid ;  it  appears  among  us  in  a 
more  folid  form.  But  as  the  plentiful  flow¬ 
ing  of  honey ,  when  prefled  from  the  comb* 
may  be  compared,  in  fcrong  language,  to  a 
little  river,  as  it  runs  into  the  veffels  in  wdiich. 
it  is  to  be  kept ;  fo,  as  they  manage  mat- 
ters,  butter  is  equally  fluid,  and  may  be  de¬ 
fcribed  after  the  fame  way :  fo  Dr.  Shaw, 
after  giving  an  account  of  making  butter  in  a 
fkin,  fays,  A  great  quantity  of  butter  is 
made  in  feveral  places  of  thefe  kingdoms  1  ^ 
“  which,  after  it  is  boiled  with  fait,  (in  order 
“  to  precipitate  the  hairs  and  other  naftineflfes 
occafioned  in  the  churning,)  they  put  into 
i€  jars,  and  preferye  it  for  ufe.  Frefh  butter 
“  foon  grows  four  and  rancid  YJ  Other  au¬ 
thors  give  a  like  account. 

Streams  of  butter  then,  poured,  when  clari¬ 
fied,  into  jars  in  which  it  is  preferved,  might 
as  naturally  be  compared  to  rivers,  as  ftreams 
of  honey  flowing,  upon  prefliire,  into  other 
jars,  in  which  that  other  great  article  of  Eaft- 
ern  diet  wras  wont  to  be  kept,  for  after-ufe— * 
‘The  wicked  man  jhall  not  fee  the  rivulets,  much 
lefs  the  rivers,  lefs  fill  the  torrents  cf  honey 
and  butter  which  the  upright  ?na7t  may  hope 
to  enjoy :  for  fuch  feems  to  be  the  gradation, 
and  it  is  fo  expreffed  in  the  interlineary  Latin 
tranflation  of  Pagnin,  revifed  by  Montanus. 

1/ 

*  Thofe  of  Barbary  a  F.  169. 
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Unluckily  the  beauty  of  the  climax  is  loft 
in  our  tranllation.  Inftead  of  continuing  to 
rife,  it  finks  in  the  clofe— ending  with  brooks 9 
after  having  mentioned  rivers  and  torrents . 
The  Vulgate  uies  only  two  of  the  words,  ri¬ 
vulets  and  torrents,  and  by  thus  ranging  them 
doth  not  deftroy  the  energy  of  the  gradation* 
though  it  makes  it  lefs  complete. 

|  fm 
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Observation  LL 

"N 

Dr.  Chandler  tells  us1,  that  fame  dried  figs, 
which  he  par  chafed,  (in  his  travels  in  the  Lef- 
fer  Alia,)  were  ftrung  like  beads,  and  that  he 
found  them  extremely,  good  as  well  as  cheap  :  is 
it  not  probable  then,  that  thofe  collections  of 
figs ,  which  the  Scriptures  mention,  v  were 
fixings  of  this  dried  fruit,  rather  than  cakes  or 
lumps ,  as  our  tranflators  render  the  original 
word  ~  ? 

Dried  figs,  when  clofely  packed,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  adhere  together,  and  may  be  called 
cakes  or  lumps  of  figs,  as  is  vifible  to  every 
one  that  has  vifited  our  Engliih  fhops  where 
they  are  fold ;  and  from  thence  our  tranflators 
feem  to  have  derived  their  ideas.  But  it  doth 
not  follow  from  thence,  that  they  appear  in 
the  like  form  in  the  countries  where  they  are 

1  P.  215.  z  A  marginal  note  of  the  Bifhops* 

Bible  is,  “  Or  poundes.  So  many  figges  as  cleave  togea- 
ther  like  a  cake,  are  called  a  cake.’5 

VoL,  III,  N 
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actually  dried,  and  laid  up  among  their  other 
Jtoresy  for  their  own  confumption. 

Two  circumftances  feem  to  fhew  that  thefe 
ideas  are  not  exad:.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  they 
feem  to  be  fpoken  of  as  parcels  of  nearly  the 
fame  fize  :  Abigail  carried  to  David  two  hundred 
cakes  of  jigs ,  i  Sam.  xxv.  18.  What  notion 
can  a  reader  form  of  the  quantity  of  figs, 
if  the  accidental  lumps  of  adhering  figs  were 
meant  ?  Some  lumps  are  ten  times,  it  may  be, 
larger  than  others,  when  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  veffel  in  which  they  have  been  packed, 
and  ftrongly  fqueezed  together.  A  more  de¬ 
terminate  notion  feems  to  have  been  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  that  term.  So  alfo  when 
a  lump  of  figs  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to 
Hezekiah’s  boil,  2  Kings  xx.  7. 

A  fecond  thing  is,  that  when  a  part  of 
fuch  a  parcel  is  fpoken  of,  a  word  is  ufed 
which  fignifies  1  cutting :  but  cutting  can  by 
no  means  be  necefiary  to  divide  a  lump  of  our 
Jigs  into  parts.  Nothing  is  more  eafily  di¬ 
vided.  But  a  firing  of  figs  might  require 
cutting. 

The  Doflor  has  faid  nothing  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  figs  ufually  put  on  one  firing,  or 
of  the  weight  of  one  of  thefe  firings.  It 
fhould  feem  they  were  but  fmall ,  fince  Abi¬ 
gail  carried  David  twice  as  many  firings  of 
figs  as  dried  bunches  of  grapes,  1  Sam.  xxv- 
18. 


5  Pelach* .  1  Sam.  30.  12* 
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Future  travellers,  perhaps,  may  afcertain 
thefe  points  with  fo  much  precifion  as  may 
fatisfy  the  curious. 

I  mu  ft  however  farther  add,  that  I  have 
fomewhere  met  with  an  account,  though 
I  cannot  cite  the  paffage,  that  fome  of  the 
people  of  thofe  countries  prefs  their  dried  figs 
into  veflels  of  a  determinate  fize,  which  mu  ft 
enable  them  to  make  their  lumps  of  figs  equal 
to  each  other,  and  of  a  well-known  bignefs. 
But  even  in  this  cafe  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to 
part  them  by  cutting . 

Observation  LIL 

%  ✓ 

Melons ,  which  are  now  fo  common ,  and  at 
the  fame  time  in  the  high  eft  efleem  in  the  Eaft„ 
are  contemporary  with  grapes,  with  pomegra¬ 
nates,  and  with  figs;  one  would  be  inclined 
then  to  imagine,  that  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Holy-Land  fince  the  time 
Mofes  fent  Jofhua,  and  the  other  fpies,  from 
the  wildernefs  of  Par  an,  to  examine,  and 
bring  back  an  account  of  it’s  productions  ; 
as  writers  tell  us  many  other  ufeful  plants 
have  been  imported  from  other  places  into 
that  country,  or  at  leaft  it’s  neighbourhood  \ 

Melons ,  according  to  Sir  John  Chardin ,  are 
the  moft  excellent  fruit  that  they  have  in 
Perfia and  he  tells  us  the  feafon  for  eating 

*  See  Dr.  Shaw,  p.  341,  *  Voy,  de  Mo  Char¬ 

din,  tome  2,  p.  18. 
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them  holds  four  months  \  Dr.  Shaw  ob- 
ferved  that  mujk  and  water-melons  began  to 
be  gathered  the  latter  end  of  June  in  Bar - 
hary  z,  confequently  a  month  or  more  before 
either  pomegranates,  the  common  kind  of 
fig,  or  the  grape,  begin  to  ripen.  But  if  they 
hold  four  months,  or  about  half  fo  long 
only,  they  mu  ft  have  been  found  in  the  time 
of  the  jirjl  ripe  grapes 3,  when  the  fpies  were 
fent  out.  Agreeable  to  this.  Dr.  Richard 
Chandler  mentions  jigs ,  melons ,  fuch  as  are 
peculiar  to  hot  climates,  (I  fuppofe  he  means 
water-melons,)  and  grapes ,  in  large  and  rich 
cl  lifters,  frefh  from  the  vineyard,  were  ferved 
up  to  him  in  Alia  Minor,  at  the  clofe  of  a 
repaft  at  noon,  in  the  month  of  Augufl . 

They  certainly  now  grow  in  the  Holy-Land. 
It  is  the  fruit  which  Egmont  and  Heyman 
feiected  from  all  the  reft  that  they  found 
growing  on  Mount  Carmel,  as  the  fubjedt  of 
panegyric,  being  in  themfelves  fo  excellent, 
and  fo  much  cultivated  there4. 

Doubtlefs,”  lays  Dr.  Shaw,  “  the  wa~ 
i€  ter -melon,  or  angura,  or  piftacha,  or  dil- 
lah,  as  they  call  it  here,  is  providentially 
“  calculated  for  the  Jbut  hem  countries,  as  it 
affords  a  cool  refrelhing  juice,  affuages  thirft, 
“  mitigates  feverilh  diforders,  and  compen- 
u  fates  thereby,  in  no  fmall  degree,  for  the 

8  P.  iQ.  a  P.  141.  *  For  the  grape,  ac¬ 

cording  to  Shaw,  begins  to  ripen  in  Barbary  towards  the 
end  of  July,  p.  146,  4  Vol.  2,  p.  12. 
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exceffive  heats,  not  fo  much  of  thefe  as  of 
“  the  more  fouthern  diftridts 

Surely,  if  they  had  then  grown  in  that 
country,  the  fpies  would  have  carried  a  fam- 
ple  of  this  refrelhing  fruit  to  the  camp  of  If- 
rael  in  Paran  !  as  eafy  to  be  conveyed  thither 
as  any  of  thofe  they  brought  to  Mofes.  In 
fadt  melons  are  now  carried  to  very  diftant 
places.  The  beft  melons ,  according  to  Sir  John 
Chardin,  grow  in  Cor  of  on ,  near  the  Little 
Tart  ary.  .  .  .  They  bring  them  to  Ifpahan  for 
the  king ,  and  to  make  prefents  tf.  They  are 
not  fpoiled  in  the  carrying ,  though  they  are 
brought  above  thirty  days  journey .  He  adds, 
that  he  had  eaten ,  at  Surat  in  the  Indies ,  me¬ 
lons  that  had  been  fent  from  Agra .  This,  he 
obferved,  was  fill  more  extraordinary .  They 
were  carried  by  a  man  on  foot ,  in  bafkets,  one 
in  a  bafket,  being  very  large ,  which  bafkets 
were  hanged  on  a  pole,  one  at  each  end,  the 
pole  being  laid  on  one  of  his  f  adders,  from 
whence ,  for  eafe ,  he  f  if  ted  it  to  the  other  from 
time  to  time.  Thefe  people  go  feven  or  eight 
leagues  a  day  with  their  load.  '  . 

The  way  of  carrying  the  duller  of  grapes, 
from  the  valley  of  Efhcol,  did  not  much 
differ  2.  It  would  have  been  as  eafy  to  have 
carried  fome  of  the  melons  after  this  Perlian 
manner,  or  in  a  bailee t  between  two,  or  as 
they  did  the  uncured  figs  and  pomegranates  : 
their  carrying  none  feems  to  fhow  they  then 

9  P.  141,  a  Numb.  13,  23. 
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did  not  grow  in  that  country,  though  they 
do  now  in  plenty,  and  are  fo  much  valued 
as  to  be  diftindtly  mentioned,  when  other 
fruits  are  taken  no  notice  of. 

It  may  even,  poffibly,  be  doubted  whether 
they  then  commonly  grew  in  /Egypt,  not- 
withftanding  that,  according  to  our  tranfla- 
tion,  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  Wildernefs,  re¬ 
gretted  the  want  of  them  there  :  “  We  re- 
“  member  the  fifh  which  we  did  eat  in 
“  ./Egypt  freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  me - 
“  Ions ,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the 
garlick,”  Numb.  xi.  5.  I  have  elfewhere 
fhown  that  the  juftnefs  of  our  verfion  may 
be  queftioned,  as  to  fome  other  things  men¬ 
tioned  here 1 ;  and  perhaps  the  fecond  of  the 
words  ufed  to  defcribe  the  vegetables  they 
longed  after  has  been  mif-tranflafced. 

It  is  true,  they  are  now  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  great  variety,  in  ./Egypt :  but  fome  of 
them,  we  are  politively  allured,  have  beeu 
introduced  into  that  country,  from  other 
places,  and  fome  of  them  not  very  many  ages 
back.  Perhaps  none  of  the  more  delicious  of 
the  melon-kind  were  aboriginal,  or  introduced 
fo  early  as  the  time  of  Mofes.  The  Septua- 
gint,  which  is  known  to  be  an  ^Egyptian 
tranflation,  fuppofed  fruit  of  the  melon-kind 
was  meant  by  the  Hebrew  word  “,  which  ap¬ 
pears  nowhere  elfe  in  the  Old  Teftament : 

*  Obferv.  yol.  2,  ch.  9,  obf.  14. 
a  For  they  tranfiate  it  ne^ror#;* 

but 
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but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  great  im¬ 
provements  might  have  been,  and  doubtlefs 
actually  were  made,  in  the  introducing  foreign 
plants  into  ./Egypt,  between  the  time  of  Mg- 
fes  and  that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  All,  per¬ 
haps,  that  can  be  certainly  faid  about  it  is, 
that  if  thefe  water-melons  were  common  in 
/Egypt,  in  the  time  the  children  of  Ifrael  fo~ 
journed  there,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  they 
longed  for  them  in  thole  fultry  deferts  •  and 
that  as  improvements  went  very  llowly  on  in 
thofe  very  early  times,  they  might  not  have 
been  introduced  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
when  the  fpies  took  a  furvey  of  it.  Had  they 
found  it  there,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
brought  a  fpecimen  of  this  fruit  to  Mofes  and 
Ifrael  in  the  Wildernefs,  Nor  would  it  have 
been  unmentioned,  in  thofe  paflages  that  fpeak 
of  the  fertility  of  the  country  promifed  to  the 
patriarchs. 

It  may  be  amuling  to  fobjoin  Maillet’s  ac^ 
count  of  this  kind  of  fruit,  in  it's  prefen t 
ftate,  in  /Egypt  k  Among  the  different  kinds  of 
vegetables ,  which  are  of  importance-  to  /apply 
the  wants  of  life ,  or  to  render  it  ?nore  agree-* 
able,  he  tells  us,  is  the  melon ,  which ,  without 
difpute ,  is  there  one  of  the  mo  ft  falutary  and 
common  among  them .  All  the  ftp ecies  that  they 
have  in  Europe,  and  in  the  feu-ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ,  are  to  be  found  in  /Egypt,  Be-* 
Jides  them,  there  is  one,  whofte  fubftance  is  green 

*  Lett.  9,  p,  ii,  12. 
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T;<?ry  deli  cions.  It  grows  round  like  a  bowl, 
and  is  commonly  of  an  admirable  tafe .  There 
are  alfo  water-melons ,  extremely  good.  But 9 
above  all  the  ref,  at  Cairo  and  if  s  neighbour¬ 
hood,  they  boaft  of  a  Jpecies  of  melons ,  pointed 
at  each  end  and  fwelling  out  in  the  middle, 
which  the  people  of  the  country  call  Abdelarins . 
This  is  an  Arabian  word ,  which  Jignifies  the  Slave 
of  Sweet nefs .  In  fall  thefe  melons  are  not  to  be 
eaten  without  fugar ,  as  being  infpid  without  it. 
Macrifi  fays  this  laf  kind  was  formerly  tranf- 
ported  hither ,  by  a  man  whofe  name  they  bear. . . 
If  hey  give  it  to  the  fck,  to  whom  they  refufe  all 
other  kinds  of  fruit.  If  he  rind  is  very  beauti¬ 
fully  wrought  if  s  figure  very  fingular  ;  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  ripening  it,  which  is  by 
applying  a  red-hot  iron  to  one  of  if  s  extremities . 
If  he  people  of  the  country  eat  it  green  as  well 
as  ripe,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  eat 
apples.  Thefe  melons,  of  a  foreign  extraction, 
continue  two  whole  months ,  and  grow  no  where 
elfe  in  /Egypt.  They  fay  the  fame  fpecies  is  found 
in  Cyprus. 

Observation  LIII. 

The  royal  city  of  Samaria  was  fo  feverely 
diftreifed,  when  a  certain  king  of  Syria  be- 
fieged  it,  that  we  are  told  an  afss  head  then 
fold  for  four fcore  pieces  of  fiver,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  doves-dung  for  five  pieces  1 
this  laid  article  has  been  thought  to  be  fo  unfit 

1  2  Kings  6»  25, 
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for  food,  that  it  has  been  very  commonly  ima¬ 
gined,  I  think,  that  a  fpecies  of  pulje  was 
meant  by  that  term  1 ;  neverthelefs,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  much  the  moft  probable ,  that 
proper  doves-dung  was  meant  by  the  prophe¬ 
tic  hiftorian,  fince  though  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  it  was  bought  directly  for  food,  it 
might  be  bought  for  the  purpofe  of  more 
fpeedily  raifing  a  fupply  of  certain  efculent 
vegetables,  and  in  greater  quantities,  which 
mu  ft  have  been  a  matter  of  great  confequence 
to  the  Ifraelites,  £hut  up  fo  ftraitly  in  Sa¬ 
maria. 

Had  the  kali  of  the  Scriptures  been  meant, 
how  came  it  to  pafs  that  the  common  word 
was  not  made  ufe  of?  JoJepbus  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  fuppofe  that  proper  doves-dung  was  ' 
meant,  and  the  following  confiderations  may 
make  their  fentiment  appear  far  from  impro¬ 
bable. 

All  allow  that  melons  are  a  moft  refrefhing 
food,  in  thofe  hot  countries.  And  Chardin 
fays,  melons  are  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  the 
luxurious  almojl  all  the  year  ;  but  that  the  pro - 
per  feafon  lajts  four  months ,  at  which  time  they 
are  eaten  by  the  common  people .  They  hardly 
eat  any  thing  but  melons  and  cucumbers  at  that 
time .  He  adds,  that  during  thefe  four  melon 
months ,  they  are  brought  in  jiich  quantities  to 

Jfpahan ,  that  he  believed  more  were  eaten  in 

\  ~ 

1  Bochart  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fupport  this 
notion,  though  by  no  means  with  equal  fuccefs. 
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that  city  in  one  day,  than  in  all  France  in  a 
month  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  he  tells  us,  in  an¬ 
other  volume,  that  they  have  a  multitude  of 
dove-houfes  in  Perjia ,  which  they  keep  up  more 
for  their  dung  than  any  thing  elfe .  Phis  being 
the  fubjlance  with  which  they  manure  their  me¬ 
lon-beds,  and  which  makes  them  fo  good  and  fo 
large  \ 

Now  if  melons  were  half  fo  much  in 
requeft  in  thofe  days  3  in  Judsea,  as  they  are 
now  in  Perfia,  it  might  be  natural  enough 
to  exprefs  the  great  fcarcity  of  provifions 
there,  by  obferving  an  afss  head,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  law  was  an  unclean  animal, 
fold  for  fourfcore  pieces  of  filver ;  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  that  dung  that  was  moft  ufeful  to 
quicken  vegetation,  as  well  as  to  increafe  thofe 
productions  of  the  earth  which  were  fo  de- 
firable  in  thofe  hot  climates,  that  a  fmall 
quantity,  I  fay,  of  that  fubftance  fhould,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  be  fold  for  five  fuch 
pieces.  At  leaft  it  is  probable  thus  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Jofephus  underftood  the  paffage, 
if  we  fhould  think  it  incredible  that  melons 
were  in  very  common  ufe  in  the  days  of  'Jo- 
ram  king  of  I  fra  el,  Jofephus,  in  particular, 
fays  this  dung  was  purchafed  for  it’s  fait, 
which  can  hardly  mean  to  be  ufed,  by  means 
of  feme  preparation,  as  table -Jolt ,  but  as  con- 

\-4  t* 

1  Voyages,  tome  2,  p.  19.  a  Tome  3,  p.  91. 

Many  generations  after  the  time  of  Mofes  and  the  fpies. 
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talning  fait  proper  for  manuring  the  earth. 
The  prophet  Elijha ,  in  that  very  age,  put 
fait  into  a  fpring  of  water,  to  exprefs  the  im¬ 
parting  to  it  the  quality  of  making  the  land 
watered  by  i t  fruitful,  which  land  had  been 
before  barren,  2  Kings  ii.  19 — 22,  to  which 
event  Jofepbus  could  be  no  itranger. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  interpretation™ 
that  the  doves -dung  was  for  manure,  (for  this 
interpretation  is  not  a  new  one,  but  wanted 
to  be  better  illujirated ,)  that  there  could  be 
no  room  for  growing  any  kind  of  vegetable 
food  within  the  walls  of  a  royal  cityy  when 
befieged ;  but  has  any  one  a  right  to  take  this 
for  granted  ?  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  ground  unbuilt  upon  now  in  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Eaft ;  that  Naboth  had  a 
vineyard  in  Jezreel  *,  a  place  of  royal  re- 
fidence  a  few  years  before  ;  that  Samaria  was 
a  new-built  city 2 ;  and  that,  in  the  time  of 
diftrefs,  every  void  place  might  naturally  be 
made  ufe  of  to  raife  a  fpecies  of  food,  that 
with  due  cultivation,  in  our  climate ,  is  brought 
to  perfection,  from  the  time  of  it’s  fowing,  in 
four  months,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  highly 
refrefhing.  When  we  refledt  on  thefe  things, 
the  fuppolition  appears  not  at  all  to  be  im¬ 
probable. 

We  know  nothing  when  the  liege  com- 
tnenced,  or  how  long  it  continued ;  that  of 
Pferufalem ,  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah ,  lafted,  it 

*  l  Kings  21.  x.  s  Ch.  16.  24. 
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fhould  Teem*  a  year  and  half 1  ^  but  the  time 
that  this  dung  was  purchafed,  at  fo  dear  a 
rate*  we  may  believe  was  early  in  the  fpring, 
for  then  they  begin  to  raife  melons  at  Aleppo* 
and  as  they  were  then  fo  oppreffed  with  want, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  long  after  that 
they  were  delivered. 

This  explanation  will  appear  lefs  impro¬ 
bable,  if  we  recoiled:  the  account  I  have 
given,  in  a  preceding  volume  %  of  the  liege  of 
Damiata,  where  fome  of  the  more  delicate 
./Egyptians  pined  to  death,  according  to  de 
Vitriaco,  though  they  had  a  fufficiency  of 
corn,  for  want  of  the  food  they  were  ufed  to, 
pompions,  &c.  The  Ifraelites  might  be  will¬ 
ing  then,  had  their  llores  been  more  abundant 
than  they  were  found  to  have  been,  to  add 
what  they  could  to  them,  and  efpecially  of 
fuch  grateful  eatables,  as  melons ,  &c. 


Observation  LIV. 

They  that  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Claffics,  and  particularly  with  Ho¬ 
race,  know  how  common  it  was  with  them 
to  unite  the  fragrancy  of  flowers  and  fweet- 
fcented  leaves  with  the  pleasures  of  wine  ;  but 
they  may  not  be  fo  fenlible,  that  it  has  been 
pradifed  by  the  fiaftern  nations  too  :  they 

1  2  Kings  25.  1. 

Obferv.  vol.  2,  ch.  9,  obf.  12* 
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may,  poffibly,  have  fuppofed  that  they  made 
fuch  a  free  ufe  of  artificial  perfumes,  as  to 
caufe  thefe  natural  vegetable  odours  to  be  ne- 
gledted. 

But  a  paffage  in  the  apocryphal  author  of 
the  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  who,  whoever  he 
was,  was  undoubtedly  an  Eaftern  writer,  fhows 
the  contrary :  “  Let  us  fill  ourfelves  with  coftly 
44  wine  and  ointments :  and  let  no  flower  of 
44  the  fpring  pafs  by  us.  Let  us  crown  our- 
4 4  felves  with  rofe-  buds  before  they  be  wither- 
44  edf  \  Ch.  ii.  7,  8« 

Here,  inflead  of  citing  any  paffage  from 
Weflern  writers,  I  would  fet  down  the  follow¬ 
ing  paffage  from  d’Herbelot.  44  Kejfai  one 
44  day  prefen  ted  himfelf  at  the  door  of  the 
44  apartment  of  A1  Mamon  *,  to  read  one  of 
44  his  lectures.  The  prince,  who  was  at  table 
“  with  his  companions,  wrote  him  a  diflich, 
44  upon  a  leaf  of  myrtle ,  the  fenfe  of  which 
<c  was  :  There  is  a  time  for  ftudy ;  and  a 
44  time  for  diverfion.  This  is  a  time  I  have 
44  deflined  for  the  enjoyment  of  friends,  wine, 
rofes  and  myrtle.  Kejfai  having  read  this 
44  diftich,  anfwered  it  upon  the  back  of  the 
cc  fame  myrtle-leaf,  in  four  lines,  the  mean- 
ing  of  them  as  follows  ;  If  you  had  under- 
flood  the  excellence  of  knowledge,  you 
44  would,  without  doubt,  have  preferred  the 
“  pleafure  that  gives,  to  what  you  at  pre-* 

1  The  Ton  of  the  then  reigning  khalife,  the  celebrated 
Haroun  al  Rafchid. 
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cc  fent  enjoy  in  company ;  and  if  you  knew 
who  it  is  that  is  at  your  door,  you  would 
€€  immediately  rife,  and  come  and  proflrate 
ec  yourfelf  on  the  ground,  praifing  and  thank- 
“  ing  God  for  the  favour  he  had  bellowed 
upon  you.  A1  Mamon  had  no  fooner  read 
“  thefe  verfes,  than  he  quitted  his  company, 
<c  and  came  to  his  preceptor  Y* 

Here  we  fee  the  rofe  and  the  myrtle  made  ufe 
of  in  a  princely  drinking  bout. 

In  like  manner  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Arabian  Night- Entertainments  mentions  myr¬ 
tles,  fweet-bafil,  lilies  and  jeffamine,  and  other 
pleafant  flowers  and  plants,  as  purchafed  in 
the  time  of  a  grand  entertainment,  in  the  days 
of  the  fame  khalife,  Haroun  al  Rafchid,  along 
with  wine,  meat,  various  kinds  of  fruits  and 
confections  \ 

This  confirms  the  propriety  of  the  apocry¬ 
phal  account  in  general,  but  unluckily  gives 
no  illustration  to  the  fpring- flowers  which  he 
mentions,  rofes  not  being  properly  defcribed  as 
early  flowers,  they  with  us  in  England  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  middle  of  the  Jammer,  and  lilies  and 
jeffamine  being  contemporary  with  the  rofe,  or 
nearly  fo.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
rofes  flower  in  April  in  Judasa,  and  confer 
quently  jeffamine,  &c. 

What  is  more,  among  the  vegetable  orna¬ 
ments  worn  by  the  ylleppine  ladies  on  their 
heads,  we  find  much  earlier  flowers  made  ufe 

1  P.  961,  art.  Keflai.  a  VoL  1,  N°  28# 
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of.  Narciffufes,  violets,  and  hyacinths,  which 
Dr.  Ruffell  tells  us  bloffom  in  the  Eaft  very 
early  in  the  fpring 1 ;  and  are  ufed  by  the  women 
to  decorate  their  head-drefs,  along  with  many 
other  flowers  which  he  mentions  z,  fome  of 
them  late  blowers.  And  fuch  very  early  flowers 
might  be  in  ufe  among  the  gay  people  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  in  their  drinking  bouts,  and 
this  writer  might  defign  to  point  out  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  thefe  joyous  affemblies,  uflng  the 
earlieft  flowers  of  the  fpring,  with  the  rofe- 
buds  of  fummer,  in  their  different  feafons. 


Obser  vat  i  o n  LV, 


The  burning  of  perfumes  is  pradtifed  now 
in  the  Eafl:  in  times  of  feafting  and  joy,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  fame  ufage  ob¬ 
tained  anciently  in  thofe  countries. 

Niebuhr,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Dr  a- 
ve/s,  giving  an  account  of  the  obfervation  of 
a  Mohammedan  feftival  called  Arafa ,  or  Kur¬ 
ban,  and  taking  notice  that  it  lafts  two  or 
three  days,  and  that  the  peafants  during  that 
time  bring  nothing  to  the  market,  fo  that 
every  one  is  obliged  to  get  on  the  vigil  of 
the  feaft  all  the  proper  provifions  for  it,  goes 
on  to  inform  his  readers  3 ,  that  they  bought  for 
their  Mohammedan  domefics  flour ,  fugar ,  and 
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honey  for  the  making  of  cakes ,  as  alfo  a  Jheep  ; 
they  were  even  provided  with  kdad  \  Then, 
after  giving  a  farther  account  of  the  public 
manner  of  celebrating  the  feftival,  with  a 
folemn  proceffion,  and  military  exercifes,  he 
adds,  After  which  every  one  returned  home, 
*c  feafted,  chewed  kaad,  burnt  fragrant  fub- 
€C  fiances  in  his  houfe,  ftretched  himfelf  at 
length  on  his  fofa,  lighted  his  kiddre,  or 
**  long  pipe,  with  the  greateft  fatisfadlion  Y* 
That  the  fame  obtained  anciently  among 
thofe  in  affluent  circumftances,  at  lead;  in 
times  when  they  particularly  enjoyed  them- 
felves,  appears,  I  think,  from  the  16th  of 
Ezekiel,  ver.  13,  15,  1 8,  19.  “  Thus  waft 

**  thou  decked  with  gold  and  filver,  and  thy 
raiment  was  of  fine  linen,  and  fflk,  and 
broidered  work  ;  thou  didft  eat  line  flour, 
and  honey,  and  oil  :  and  thou  waft  exceed- 
**  ing  beautiful,  and  thou  didft  profper  into 
a  kingdom.  But  thou  didft  truft  in  thine 
own  beauty,  and  playedft  the  harlot  .... 
“  and  tookeft  thy  broidered  garments,  and 
“  coveredft  them,  (thine  idols :)  and  thou  haft 
€C  fet  mine  oil,  and  mine  incenfe  before  them. 
“  My  meat  alfo  which  I  gave  thee,  fine  flour, 
iC  and  oil,  and  honey,  wherewith  I  fed  thee, 

x  This  is  a  vegetable  production  the  Arabians  are  very 
fond  of  chewing.  He  defcribes  it  in  p.  299,  where  he 
tells  us  they  are  young  fhoots  of  a  tree,  which  the  Ara¬ 
bians  chew,  as  the  Indians  do  their  betel .  He  found  them 
placed  in  little  bundles  on  the  fbpha  of  the  Dola  of  Tails , 
but  he  remarks  that  he  could  not  relilh  this  Arabian  deli¬ 
cacy.  z  P.  308. 

"  thou 
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#*  thou  haft  even  fet  it  before  them  for  a 
“  fweet  favour ;  and  thus  it  was,  faith  the 
**  Lord  Code33 

Here  we  fee  honey  and  oil,  along  with  fine 
flour,  ufed  by  this  lady  in  her  profperity,  as  was 
prepared  for  their  Mohammedan  domeftics  in  a 
time  of  Arabian  rejoicing ;  and  fhe  is  upbraid¬ 
ed  with  giving  to  her  idols  what  God  had 
beftowed  upon  her  for  her  own  ufe  and  fat  is- 
faction,  hr oider ed  garments ,  lamps  of  oil ,  and 
incenfe,  as  well  as  meat ,  fine  flour ,  oil  and 
honey . 


Observation  LVL 

Hajjelquift  takes  notice  of  what  appears  to 
us  an  odd  cuftom  in  /Egypt,  which  he  flip- 
pofes  is  very  ancient,  though  he  doth  not  apply 
it  to  the  illuftration  of  any  paflfage  of  Scripture : 
it  fhould  feem,  however,  to  be  referred  to  by 
Solomon  in  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

He  flaw ,  he  fays,  a  number  of  women ,  who 
went  about  inviting  people  to  a  banquet,  in  a 
fingular ,  and,  without  doubt ,  very  ancient  man¬ 
ner*  cthey  were  about  ten  or  twelve ,  covered 
with  black  veils,  as  is  cufiomary  in  that  country . 
"They  were  preceded  by  four  eunuchs :  after  them , 
and  on  the  fide ,  were  moors  with  their  ufual 
walking  Jlaves .  He  fays,  as  they  were  walking , 
they  all  joined  in  making  a  noife ,  which  he.  was  told 
Jignified  their  joy ,  but  which  he  could  not  find 
refembled  a  joyful  or  pie  a  jin g  fong ,  cfhe  found 
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was  fo  Jlngular ,  as  that  he  found  himfelf  at  a 
lofs  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  thofe  that  never 
heard  it .  It  was  frill,  hut  had  a  particular 
quavering,  which  they  learnt  by  long  pr allice  \ 
The  paffage  in  the  Proverbs,  which  feems 
to  allude  to  this  practice,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  chapter:  Wifdom  .  .  .  .  “  hath  killed 
“  her  beafts ;  fhe  hath  mingled  her  wine  ; 
tc  ilie  hath  alfo  furnifhed  her  table.  She 
“  hath  font  forth  her  maidens :  fhe  crieth  upon 
the  higheft  places  of  the  city,  Whofo  is 
“  limple  let  him  turn  in  hither :  as  for  him 
that  wanteth  underftanding,  fhe  faith  to 
“  him.  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of 
“  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled/’ 

Here  the  reader  obferves,  that  the  invita¬ 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  by  more  than  one 
perfon  ;  that  they  were  of  the  female  fex  that 
were  employed  in  the  fervice  ;  and  that  the 
invitation  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  been,  as 
among  us,  a  private  meffage,  but  open  to  the 
notice  of  all.  Whether  it  was  with  a  finging 
tone  of  voice,  as  now  in  /Egypt,  does  not, 
determinately  at  leaf!:,  appear  by  the  word 
here  made  ufe  of,  and  which  is  tranflated  cri¬ 
eth  :  “  She  crieth  (by  her  maidens)  upon  the 
“  higheft  places  of  the  city  Y' 

*  P.  56. 

a  The  Romans  in  the  E aft,  it  ftiould  feem,  from  the 
term  made  ufe  of  by  St.  Matthew,  ch.  22.  2,  fent  their 
invitations  by  men-fervants ;  not  women ,  as  is  the  modern 
/Egyptian  practice  :  and,  according  to  St.  Luke,  ch.  14. 
2  7,  only  one  meftenger,  inftead  of  many. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  though 
the  Eaftern  people  now  eat  out  of  the  difhes 
oftentimes,  which  are  brought  in  fingly,  and 
follow  one  another  with  great  rapidity,  not 
out  of  plates  *,  yet  many  leffer  appendages  are 
placed  round  about  the  table  by  way  of  pre¬ 
paration,  which  feems  to  be  what  is  meant 
by  the  expreffion,  Jhe  hath  alfo  furnifhed  her 
table 2 :  in  one  word,  all  things  were  then  ready  % 
i ,  and  the  more  diftant  kinds  of  preparation  had 
been  followed  by  the  nearer,  hill  every  thing 
was  ready,  fo  as  that  the  repaid  might  imme¬ 
diately  begin. — The  cattle  were  killed,  the 
jars  of  wine  emptied  into  drinking  veffels,  and 
the  little  attendants  on  the  great  difhes  placed 
on  the  table. 


Observation  LVII. 

The  heat  of  the  countries  of  the  Eaft  is  fo 
great,  that  their  inhabitants,  it  fhould  feem, 
take  great  pleafure  in  repairing  to  places  of 


1  Chandler,  Ruflell,  &c. 

“  A  piece  of  red  cloth,  cut  in  a  round  form,  is  fpread 
upon  the  divan  under  the  table,  to  prevent  that  from  be¬ 
ing  foiled  ;  and  a  long  piece  of  filk-ftuff  is  laid  round,  to 
cover  the  knees  of  fuch  as  fit  at  table,  which  has  no  cover¬ 
ing  but  the  victuals.  Pickles,  falads,  fmall  bafons  of  leban, 
bread  and  fpoons,  are  difpojed  in  proper  order  round  the 
edges.  The  middle  is  for  the  difhes,  which  (among  the 
•  great  people)  are  brought  in  one  by  one;  and  after  each 
perfon  has  ate  a  little,  they  are  changed.  Ruflell,  p.  105. 

3  Luke  14.  17,  where  the  expreffion  maybe  underflood 
after  the  fame  manner. 
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Jhade ,  watery  and  verdure,  to  take  a  joyous 
repaid  there  ;  and  particularly  at  the  times  of 
their  religious  rejoicing .. 

To  fountains;,  or  rivers*  Dr.  Chandler  tells 
us,  in  his  Travels,  “  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  frequently  repair  for  refrefhment  ^ 
<s  efpecially  the  latter,  on  their  feftivals,,  when 
“  whole  families  are  feen  fitting  on  the  grafs, 
iC  and  enjoying  their  early  or  evening  repaid, 
**  beneath  the  trees,  by  the  fide  of  a  rill  V* 
Nor  are  they  always  cold  collations  on 
thefe  occafions,  for  fpeaking  of  a.  Greek  fo— 
lemnity,  which  they  called  a  Panegyris ,  or 
general  aflembly,  to  which  men  and  boys, 
women  with  infants,  and  perfons  decrepit 
from  old  age,  repaired,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  : 
«  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  on  thefe 
days,  after  fulfilling  their  religious  duties,, 
**  to  indulge  in  feftivity.  Two  of  their  mu- 
**  ficians,  feeing  us  fitting  under  a  fhady  tree, 
tc  where  we  had  dined,  came  and  played  be- 
**  fore  us. — After  fatisfying  them,  we  went 
up  to  the  place,  at  which  the  Greeks  were 
afiembled .  — We  were  told  it  was  a  place. 
ix  of  great  fanclity .  'The  multitude  was  fitting. 
“  under  half- tents,  with  ftore  of  melons  and 
grapes,  befides  lambs  and  fheep  to  he  killed , 
wine  in  gourds  and  fkins,  and  other  ne- 
^  ceffary  provifions.”  P.  44, 

I  do  not  know  that  the  feaft  made  by 
Adonijah  pretended  to  have  any  connexion  with- 

3  Travels  in  Alia  Minor,  p.  21*. 
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religion ,  but  in  other  refpeCts  it  was  like  thefe 
modern  entertainments  :  it  was  held  by  a  well \ 
or  fountain  of  water  y  and  there  he  few  fheep, 
and  oxen ,  and  fat  cattle ,  and  called  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and  the  principal  people  of  the  kingdom, 
to  the  entertainment ,  i  Kings  L  9.  It  was 
not  chofen  for  fecrecy,  for  it  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  royal  city  but  for  pleafant- 
nefs  ;  it  was  not  a  magnificent  cold  collation , 
the  animals,  on  the  contrary,  on  which  they 
feafted,  were  killed  and  dref  ed  on  the  fpot ,  for 
this  princely  repaft.  This  laft  circumftance 
would  appear  very  ftrange  in  a  fete  champetre 
of  this  country,  but  is  perfectly,  we  find,  in 
the  modern  Oriental  tafle. 

There  has  been  fuch  alterations  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  courfe 
of  fuch  .  a  number  of  centuries,  that  we  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  judge,  from  what  now  remains, 
whether  this  entertainment  was  held  under 
flight  tents,  or  merely  under  the  fhade  of  the 
trees  that  grew  there.  The  modern  Eaftern 
people  make  ufe  of  both  methods,  as  circum- 
ftances  direCl  ;  but  probably  would  choofe  the 
protection  of  a  jhady  tree ,  rather  than  of  a  tent , 
if  it  might  as  eafily  be  had. 

It  fhould  feem  to  me  that  Ifaiab  refers  to  a 

1  I  cannot  fuppofe  the  feaft  was  held  here  for  fecrecy , 
though  I  am  aware  that  En-Rogel  was- the  place,  in  which 
two  ot  the  faft  friends  of  King  David  had  laid  hid  fome 
time  before  :  but  it  might  be  eafy  for  two  perfons  to  lie 
concealed  among  trees  and  bullies  by  a  fountain,  when 
numbers  could  not  5  efpecially  in  holding  a  folemn  feaft. 
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practice  of  this  fort,  which  obtained  in  thofe 
very  early  times,  in  thofe  words  of  his  49th 
chapter :  “  That  thou  mayeft  fay  to  the  pri- 
€i  foners,  Go  forth  ;  to  them  that  are  in  dark- 
“  nefs.  Shew  yourfelves.  They  fhall  feed  in  the 
ways ,  and  their  pafiures  fhall  be  in  high 
places .  They  fhall  not  hunger  nor  third:  ^ 
6C  neither  fhall  the  heat  or  fun  fmite  them : 

for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them,  fhall  lead 
g<r  them,  even  by  the  fprings  of  water  fhall 
he  guide  them.  And  I  will  make  all  my 
“  mountains  a  way,  and  my  highways  fhall 
be  exalted  1 A  , 

The  thoughts  of  many  people  have  been 
turned,  I  imagine,  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  by 
the  way-tide,  and  gathering  their  food  on  the 
hills,  which  laft  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us  are  the 
places  moil  proper,  in  thofe  countries,  for 
the  pafturing  of  cattle,  on  account  of  the  fprings 
of  excellent  water  there ,  too  much  wanted ,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fummer  feafon ,  not  only  in  the  plains 
of  the  Holy -Land,  but  of  other  countries  in  the 
fame  climate  u  But  it  fhould  feem  a  more  na¬ 
tural  and  eafy  interpretation,  to  underhand 
the  words  of  fuch  pleafurable  excurfions, 
ufual  now  in  the  Eaft,  and  made  ufe  of,  it 
fhould  feem,  in  ancient  times  alfo.  So  a 
princefs  is  reprefented  in  a  facred  fong  as  fay¬ 
ing,  Come,  my  Beloved,  let  us  go  forth 
“  into  the  field :  let  us  lodge  in  the  village?. 
tc  Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  &cT 
Sol.  Song,  vii.  1 1,  12. 

H  If.  49.  9,  io5  ii.  a  P.  240* 
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Thus  the  contrail  will  appear  quite  natu¬ 
ral,  as  well  as  lively,  in  this  paffage  of  Ifaiah, 
between  being  £hut  up  in  prifon ,  fecluded  from 
frefh  airy  and  even  the  light  itfelf,  in  unwholer 
fome  dungeons ;  and  walking  at  liberty,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  verdure,  and  the  enlivening  air  of  the 
country  :  palling  from  the  tears,  the  groans, 
and  the  apprehenfions  of  fuch  a  difmal  con¬ 
finement;  to  the  inufic,  the  fongs,  and  the 
exquifite  repafts  of  Eaftern  parties  of  plea?* 
lure. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  there  is 
an  harfhnefs  and  roughnefs  in  fome  other 
images  made  ufe  of  by  poets,  that  lived  many 
ages  ago,  and  in  countries  whofe  conceptions, 
as  well  as  manners,  fo  widely  differ  from  ours ; 
but  there  is  no  occafion  to  prefer  fuch  expla¬ 
nations,  when  others  offer  themfelves  that 
are  as  eafy  and  natural,  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  a  view  of  fuch  contrafted  matters,  as  is 
by  much  the  moft  lively  and  affedting. 

I  would  only  farther  add,  that  there  is  no 
occafion  to  tranllate  the  original  word  by  the 
Englilh  term  paftnres ,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  places  where  cattle  eat ;  the  original 
words  are  of  a  much  more  general  nature, 
and  may  be  tranflated  :  “  They  (hall  take 
“  their  repafts  in  the  ways,  and  their  eating- 
“  places  (hall  be  in  all  eminences/'  as  the 
people  of  thofe  countries,  at  this  day,  enjoy 
themfelves,  when  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  fit¬ 
ting  at  their  collations  under  lhady  trees  by 
the  highway  fide  y  and  near  their  fprings  of 

O  4  water,* 
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water*  which  moil  abound,  as  well  as  their 
trees,  on  their  hills,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw. 
And  anfwerable  to  the  delicacy,  as  well  as 
the  plenty  of  what  is  provided  for  thefe  joy¬ 
ous  excurfions,  and  alfo  to  the  nature  of  their 
hills,  the  prophet  goes  on,  “  They  fhall  not 
**  hunger  nor  thirfl ,  neither  fhall  the  heat  or 
“  fun  finite  them,”  (the  fuffocating  hot  winds 
of  thofe  countries,  which  blow  in  their  defer ts ; 
nor  the  fierce ,  and  .Sometimes  deadly  rays  of 
the  mid-day  fan,  to  which  fome  have  been 
expofed  :)  “for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them 
“  fhall  lead  them,  even  by  the  fprings  of  wa- 
€C  ter  fhall  he  guide  them.” 

Neither  were  they  to.  be  indulged  only  in 
fuch  pleafing  excurfions  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  being  brought  out  of  prifon,  as  one 
of  the  jew ifii  princes  was  by  Evil-merodach1, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  not  only  brought  him  out 
of  prifon ,  but  turned  his  for  rows  into  a  fate  of 
confolation ,  fitting  his  throne  above  the  throne  of 
the  other  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon  $ 
but  Ifaiah,  in  the  next  verfe,  turns  the 
thoughts  of  thofe  that  heard  his  predictions, 
from  thefe  fhort  excurfions  of  pleafiire  to  the 
more  exquifite  joy  of  returning  to  their  own 
land. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable ,  that  the 
Pfalmift  a  might  refer  to  fuch  amufing  little 
journies  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  when  he  fays,  “  By  the  rivers  of 

*  Jer.  52*  3I3  32 >  a  Pfi  137-  J  —  3- 
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iC  Babylon,  there  we  fat  down,  yea,  we 
“  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We 
**  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
**  midft  thereof/'  The  fitting  by  the  waters y 
and  ftill  more  the  mention  of  their  harps , 
llrongly  inclines  the  mind  to  this  conception  ; 
and  the  fuppofed  contrail  between  the  original 
defign  of  thefe  alfemblings,  and  the  mournings 
into  which  they  were  in  fa 61  thrown,  when 
they  were  led  to  remember  Zion,  would  give 
a  beauty  and  life  to  this  paffage,  which  other- 
wife  do  not  appear. 

Other  travellers,  as  well  as  Dr.  Chandler, 
mention  their  having  mufic  in  thefe  excur- 
fions,  and  the  Dodtor  tells  us,  that  he  found 
the  fhepherds,  that  watched  their  fheep  in 
a  mountain  to  which  he  accidentally  went, 
hung  the  things  they  wanted  to  make  life  of  on  a 
tree  ;  fo  that  the  circumflance  of  hanging 
their  harps  on  the  willows  that  grew  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  was  quite  natural,  when 
the  remembrance  of  the  fongs  of  the  Temple 
made  them  burffc  into  tears,  and  turned  the 
intended  merry-meeting  into  a  fcene  of  la¬ 
mentation  and  wailing. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this,  that  the  Jews 
were  in  a  ftate  of  captivity  in  Babylon,  for 
though  fome  of  their  principal  people  might 
be  kept  in  prifon,  and  treated  with  harfhnefs, 
yet  the  prophet  Jeremiah  fuppofed  numbers  of 
them  would  be  fufficiently  at  their  eafe9  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  fuppofing  they  might  go  from  time 
to  time  to  jhady  places ,  near  their  rivers ,  to 
j  o  take 
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take  a  joyous  repalt.  For  in  a  prophetic 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Jews  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  he  affured  them  they  Ihould  obtain  con- 
liderable  degrees  of  favour  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity :  “  Thus  faith  the  Lord  of  Holts, 
the  God  of  Ifrael,  unto  all  that  are  car- 
ried  away  captives,  whom  I  have  caufed 
“  to  be  carried  away  from  Jerufalem  unto 
Babylon  ;  Build  ye  houfes,  and  dwell  in 
“  them  3  and  plant  gardens ,  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  them .  Take  ye  wives,  and  beget  fons 
and  daughters ;  and  take  wives  for  your 
“  fons,  and  give  your  daughters  to  hulbands, 
“  that  they  may  bear  fons  and  daughters :  that 
ye  may  be  increafed  there,  and  not  dimi- 
nifhed.  And  feek  the  peace  of  the  city, 
15  5  whither  I  have  caufed  you  to  be  carried 
away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for 
“  it :  for  in  the  peace  thereof  lhall  ye  have 
peace l ’  Jer,  xxix. 

And  though  the  Jewilh  law  was  underltood 
to  forbid  their  alfociating  with  thofe  of  an¬ 
other  nation,  yet  thefe  repalts  being  held  by 
the  way-fides,  by  fountains  or  rivers,  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people  of  Babylon,  palling  by, 
might  flop  to  hear  the  mufic,  and  might 
very  naturally  be  underltood  to  fay.  Sing  us 
one  of  the  fongs  of  Sion,  curious  to  hear 
what  kind  of  melody  had  been  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Temple.  The  word  tranllated  re¬ 
quired  y  does  not  lignify  an  authoritative  order, 
but  merely  afking  them  in  a  manner  conlillent 
with  friendlinefs,  and  even  complaifance. 

Galled 
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Galled  however  with  fuch  a  requeft,  they  put 
an  end  to  their  mufic  as  foon  as  they  well 
could,  and  hung  their  harps  on  the  trees 
under  which  they  fat. 


Obser  vat  i  o  n  LVIII. 

The  people  of  thefe  countries  not  only  en¬ 
joy  themfelves,  in  forming  parties  of  pleafure 
which  repofe  themfelves  under  trees  in  warm 
weather,  indulging  themfelves  in  eating  and 
drinking  there  ;  but  they  frequently  invite 
paflfengers  to  partake  with  them  in  their  re¬ 
pairs.  The  prophet  Zechariah  feems  to  refer 
to  thefe  invitations  in  the  dole  of  his  third 
chapter  :  “  In  that  day,  faith  the  Lord  of 
“  Hofts,  jfhall  ye  call  every  man  his  neigh- 
“  bour  under  the  vine,  and  under  the  fig- 
“  tree/’ 

The  words,  in  themfelves,  might  be  thought 
indeterminate,  and  it  might  be  queried,  whe¬ 
ther  they  figniiied,  that  every  one  Ihould  call 
to  his  neighbours,  who  were  fitting  under  trees 
for  enjoyment  and  repaft ;  or  whether  they 
fignified,  that  every  one  that  was  fitting 
under  fuch  trees  fhould  call  to  thofe  that 
pafied  by,  to  come  and  partake  with  them 
in  their  pleafures.  But  the  ufages  of  thofe 
countries  lead  us  to  apprehend,  the  laft  is 
the  fenfe  of  the  prophet,  and  the  words  feeni 
to  be  capable  of  that  conftruitiom 
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Thus  Dr,  Richard  Chandler,  in  his  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Alia  Minor,  tells  us ",  That  a  Greek 
at  Philadelphia  fent  them  a  fmall  earthen  vejfel 
full  of  choice  wine  *  and  that  fome  families ,  who 
were  fitting  beneath  fome  trees,  by  a  rill  of 
water ,  invited  them  to  alight ,  and  partake  of 
their  refrejhments . 

The  taking  their  reparts  thus  in  public  ex- 
prelfed  fafety  and  pleafure  ;  and  the  calling  to 
paffengers  to  partake  with  them  a  fpirit  of 
friendlinefs  and generofity .  A  ftate  very  contrary 
to  that  in  which  Ifrael  had  fome  little  time 
before  found  themfelves  :  “  Son  of  man,”  faid 
God  to  Ezekiel,  “  I  will  break  the  ftaff  of 
**  bread  in  Jerufalem,  and  they  iliall  eat 
bread  by  weight ,  and  with  care ,  and  they 
fhall  drink  water  by  meafure9  and  with 
aftonijhmentf  Ezek.  iv .  16,  17.  And  again, 
ch.  xii.  18,  “  Son  of  man,  eat  thy  bread  with 
“  quaking 9  and  drink  thy  water  with  trembling , 
€C  and  with  carefulnefs ;  and  fay  unto  the  peo- 
“  pie  of  the  land.  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the 
€‘  land  of  Ifrael,  They  fall  eat  their  bread  with 
carefulnefs ,  and  drink  their  water  with  aflo- 
“  nifment ,  that  her  land  may  be  defolate  from 
“  all  that  is  therein,  becaufe  of  the  violence 
“  of  them  that  dwell  therein.” 

The  half-fiarved  Arabs  of  the  Defert,  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  fit  down  to  eat  with  any  that 
they  happen  to  fee  taking  their  repaft ;  fo  the 
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author  of  the  Travels  of  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man  tells  us,  that  when  they  were  within  an 
hour  and  an  half  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Arabians  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
to  congratulate  them  on  their  arrival ,  andy  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  fat 
down  by  themr  for  whenever  they  fee  any  eating 
or  drinking they  join  the  company  without  the 
leaf  ceremony 1 , 

However  dubious  then  the  words  in  them- 
felves  may  be,  grammatically  confidered,  they 
cannot  well  be  underftood  as  fignifying  every 
one's  calling  to,  or  addrefiing  thofe  that  fat 
under  trees  taking  their  repaid,  fince  that,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  wild  Arabs,  would  ex- 
prefs  want  ;  but  as  expreffing  the  liberality 
with  which  Ifrael,  on  their  return,  fbould 
invite  all  that  came  into  their  view,  to  (hare 
with  them  in  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
the  fafety  as  well  as  plenty  with  which  they 
fbould  be  .(unrounded. 


Obser  vat  ion  LIX. 

% 

Plutarch,  in  one  of  his  books,  obferves, 
that  the  Greeks  frequently,  for  pleafure,  took  a 
repaft  on  the  fea-fhore ;  and  M.  Doubdan  has 
mentioned,  his  finding  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  confines  of  the  Holy-Land  enjoying 
themfelves,  in  like  manner,  near  the  fea,  eat- 

5  Voh  2,  p,  15.5, 
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lug  and  fmoking  there  :  which  accounts,  efpe-* 
cially  when  put  together,  may  give  us  the 
moft  exadt  view,  of  what  palled  between  our 
Lord  and  the  difciples  on  the  Ihore  of  the 
fea  of  Galilee,  of  which  St.  John  has  given 
us  the  hiftory  in  the  laft  chapter  of  his 
Gofpel. 

The  fubftance  of  what  Plutarch  faith  is  as 

follows  :  What  do  they  mean ,  who  inviting  one 
another  to  form  a  party  of  pie afure,  fay ,  Let 
us  eat  to  day  on  the  fea-fhore  ?  Don’t  they  Jhow 
that  they  conjider  an  entertainment  on  the  fea - 
jhore  as  the  mojl  delightful  ?  Certainly  not  o?i 
account  of  the  waves  and  the  pebbles  there ,  but 
becaufe  they  have  the  bejl  opportunity  of  fur- 
nifhing  their  table  with  plenty  of  fifh ,  perfectly 

frejhy 

To  this  I  would  fubjoin  the  account  Doub- 
dan  gives,  of  what  happened  to  him  in  a  Ihort 
voyage  from  St.  John  d’Acre  to  Sidon.  They 
hired,  it  feems,  a  filhing-boat  for  this  voyage  : 
through  the  indolence  of  the  feamen,  who 
would  not  row,  they  got  no  farther  than 
Tyre  that  night.  In  the  morning,  not  being, 
as  when  they  went  to  Jerufalem,  in  a  boatwhofe 
proper  bufmefs  it  was  to  carry  palfengers, 
but  at  the  mercy  of  four  or  five  filhermen, 
who  did  nothing  but  caft  their  nets  into  the 
fea,  moft  commonly  without  fuccefs,  expofed 
to  the  burning  heat  of  the  fun  by  day,  and 
fevere  cold  in  the  night,  they  employed  a 
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poor  Jew,  who  was  with  them  in  the  bark, 
and  who  could  fpeak  a  little  of  the  language 
ufed  by  Franks  in  that  country,  to  call  upon 
them  to  pufh  forward,  that  they  might  ar¬ 
rive  in  good  time  at  Sidon.  But,  contrary 
to  their  agreement,  they  immediately  caft 
their  nets  into  the  fea,  to  procure  themfelves 
a  dinner.  Then  they  landed  to  drefs  their fifh , 
and  to  eat  it ,  after  which  they  fiept  for  more 
than  two  hours,  while  Doubdan,  and  thofe 
with  him,  were  broiling  with  the  fcorching 
fun  over-head,  and  the  heated  rocks  under¬ 
neath.  Being  put  out  again  to  fea,  upon 
the  promile  of  an  augmentation  of  their  pay, 
they  took  up  their  oars,  and  rowed  with  brifk- 
nefs,  for  four  or  five  miles,  in  order  to  reach 
Sidon  that  fame  day.  They  then  grew  tired, 
and  being  inclined  to  return  to  their  fifhing, 
they  put  Doubdan  and  his  companions  on 
fhore,  where  there  was  a  very  large  and  deep 
cavern,  which  had  been  hollowed  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  waves,  which  enter  it  with  fury 
upon  the  leaf!;  wind  that  blows,  and  imme¬ 
diately  applied  themfelves  to  cook  fome  final! 
fifties  with  fome  rice,  and,  without  fpeaking  one 
word  to  Doubdan,  carried  all  on  board  the  bark, 
and  went  away  toward  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  fo  that  they  loft  fight  of  them  in 
a  few  moments.  This  unexpected  accident 
extremely  aftonilhed  them,  and  what  was 
worfe,  there  were  many  Turks,  Moors,  and 
Arabs,  of  a  variety  of  colours,  in  this  ca¬ 
vern,  of  whom  fome  were  reclined  on  the 

land, 
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fand,  enjoying  the  frelh  air ;  fome  were  dr  effing 
provifions  among  thefe  rocks  *y  others  were  finok- 
ing  tobacco ;  notwithftanding  the  apparent 
danger  of  the  fall  of  great  pieces  of  the  rocks, 
which  frequently  happened  :  but  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  them  to  retire  hither,  on  account  of 
a  fpring  of  fine  water  which  glides  along 
here,  and  is  always  extremely  cool  *. 

On  thefe  accounts  I  would  make  fome  re¬ 
marks. 

i  ft.  That  the  Greeks  were  wont,  not  un- 
frequently,  to  eat  a  repaji  on  the  fea-JJjore ; 
and  that  the  Syrians ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Holy-Land,  are  wont  to  do  the  fame,  and 
people  too  that  dwell  in  Syria  of  very  different 
nations  :  Turks,  Moors,  and  Arabs. 

2dly.  That  whatever  other  delicacies  the 
Greeks  might  carry  with  them,  on  occafion 
of  thefe  parties  of  pieafure,  they  were  wont 
to  make  ufe  of  that  opportunity,  to  regale 
themfelves  on  the  j'rejh  fijh  that  happened 
to  be  catchedy  or  brought  to  floor Cy  while  they 
were  there ,  And  by  what  is  faid  of  thefe 
fiftiermen,  the  Syrians  too  are  very  fond  of 
filh  y  as  it  appears,  from  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  the  J  ews  of  that  time  were  :  “  If  a 
fon  ftiall  alk  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a 
father,  will  he  give  him  a  ftone  ?  or  if  he 
“  alk  a  jifhy  will  he  for  a  filh  give  him  a 
“  ferpent  ? ...  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  knowhow 

*  Voy.  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  ch.  6r. 
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to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  :  how 
**  much  more,  &c  Y* 

3<ily.  When  the  Eafteru  fifhermen  are  dif- 
pofed  to  eat,  it  feems  they  frequently  eat  fome 
of  their  own  jijh  which  they  have  catched  ; 
but  that  they  are  wont  to  land  in  order  to 
drefs  it,  whereas  our  fifhermen  drefs  their 
food  on  board  their  velfels,  at  lead:  gene¬ 
rally. 

In  what  light  then*  after  making  thefe 
remarks,  mu  ft  our  Lord’s  vilit  to  the  apoftles 
appear,  which  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  21ft  of  John  ! 

If  they  firft  faw  a  man  on  the  fea-fiore9 
whom  they  did  not  immediately  know,  who 
appearing  near  a  fire>  afked  them  if  they  had 
catched  any  fifh ;  was  it  not  natural  for  them 
to  fuppofe  it  was  fomebody  who  was  a  ftranger 
to  them,  who  was  come  to  the  fea-fhore  to 
enjoy  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air,  and  to  regale 
himfelf  with  fomc  new-caught  fifh  there  ? 
If  fo,  the  word  children  z,  which  he  made  ufe 

of,  is  to  be  underftood  as  a  familiar  term 

—  «. 

made  ufe  of  by  a  fuppofed  fuperior  to  an  in¬ 
ferior,  and  fifhermen  were  looked  upon  as 
being  of  a  very  low  profeffion. 

There  was  nothing  fo  particular  in  his 
being  alone,  and  unattended  by  fervants,  as 
to  fix  their  attention,  and  lead  them  to  fufpeil 

31  Luke  ii.  ii,  13. 

a  Children ,  have  you  any  meat  ?  The  word  doth  not  meaft 
iefh-meat,  but  have  y$u  catched  any  fifh  proper  for  eating* 

Vol.  Ill,  P  fome  thing 
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fomething  extraordinary  in  this.  He  might 
affedt  fomething  of  folitude,  or  expedl  company 
to  join  him,  or  he  might  be  a  traveller,  for  any 
.thing  they  knew,  who  might  choofe  to  take  his 
repaffc  on  the  Ihore,  as  companies  of  people  did 
in  excurfions  of  pleafare.  There  were  two 
travellers  indeed  that  are  defcribed  as  regaling 
themfelves  by  the  fide  of  the  Tigris,  on  a  fi£h 
newly  caught,  and  which  they  roafted  or  broil  r 
ed  on  fome  coals,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  book  of  Tobit 1 ;  but  it  Should  feem  Jacob 
travelled  all  alone 9  when  he  went  into  Mefo- 
potamia.  They  might  then  take  him  to  be 
fome  traveller ;  or  they  might  look  upon  him 
to  be  one  belonging  to  a  party  of  pleafure,  fent 
beforehand  to  prepare  matters  for  the  reft  that 
were  to  follow  in  due  time ;  or  one  that, 
though  unaccompanied,  was  refolved  to  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  the  fea-fide. 

There  might  appear  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  dire  Bing  to  throw  the  net  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  Jhip ,  it  being  no  unufual  thing  for  people 
on  Ihore  to  make  fignals  to  fiihing-veflels, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  way  the  fhoals  of 
fifh  are  taking.  Nor  was  it  their  taking  fifh% 
in  confequence  of  the  diredtion  that  our  Lord 
gave  them,  that  occasioned  their  apprehend¬ 
ing  it  was  he  himfelf,  but  the  afonijhing 
number  of  large  fifhes  they  had  inclofed  in 
their  net,  which  firft,  it  fiiould  feem,  occa- 
floned  John  to  apprehend  it  was  Jefus. 
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Rocky  eminences  are  frequently  met  with  on 
the  fea- fhore,  from  whence  there  is  a  view  to 
the  feaward  pretty  extenfive  :  there  were  fuch 
prominences  on  the  fhore  on  which  the  fifher- 
men  landed  Doubdan,  and  where  he  found 
Moors  and  Arabs  enjoying  themfelves,  and 
which  rocks  Doubdan  afcended  when  thefe 
Moors  and  Arabs  began  to  look  fourly  upon 
them,  from  whence  they  defcried  their  fhip, 
and  called  to  the  people  aboard  to  take  them 
in  x,  and  fuch  there  might  be  on  this  part  of 
the  fhore  of  the  fea  of  Gennefareth. 

Nor  will  it  occafion  any  great  difference, 
if  we  fhould  range  thefe  two  circumftances  in 
the  contrary  way  :  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  they 
firfi  faw  our  Lord  on  fome  eminence  by  the 
fea-fide ;  and  afterwards ,  as  they  approached 
the  land,  in  confequence  of  their  fuccefs,  faw 
a  fire  burning  on  the  fhore,  and  bread  laid 
there,  as  if  fome  perfon  intended  to  regale 
himfelf. 

It  is  neither  neceffary  to  fuppofe  that  the 
O^ctpiov  that  the  difciples  faw,  along  with 
the  bread,  on  the  fhore,  was  a  fifh,  or  that  it 
laid  upon  the  coals.  Plutarch ,  in  the  place 
before  cited,  obferved  that  there  were  various 
kinds  of  things  that  came  under  that  Greek 
term,  though  fifh  was  confidered  as  the  beft 
fort.  It  might  mean  fome  other  kind  of  de¬ 
licious  ajfiociate  with  bread :  what  in  particular  • 
the  Evangelift  did  not  intend  to  exprefs,  nor 

E  Vo y.  de  la  Terre-Sainte?  p.  542, 
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can  we  know.  On  another  occafion,  the  dif* 
ciples  gave  our  Lord  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fifh, 
and  of  an  honey*- comb  \  The  honey-comb 
was  one  kind  of  04 ><x,ptcv,  was  then  ufed,  and 
might  now  be  laid  on  the  fhore,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary. 

For  the  word  sTtiisnxmVj  in  the  9th  verfe, 
doth  not,  I  think,  neceifarily  imply  that  the 
thing,  whatever  it  was,  laid  upon  the  coals ;  it  is 
iirfficient  if  it  laid  not  far  from  them.  But 
whatever  it  was,  and  if  we  fuppofe  adtually  laid 
upon  the  coals,  it  feems  to  me  not  very  natu¬ 
ral  to  underftand  the  word  as  fignifying  a  fifh ; 
for  how  odd  muft  it  appear  to  them  to  have 
this  perfon  afk  for  fifh,  when  he,  at  that  very 
time,  had  fifh  broiling  on  the  coals.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  moil:  probably  to  fignify  fome  other 
fort  of  provifion,  of  a  kind  to  be  .eaten  with 
bread. 

An  inftance  of  an  unneceflary  limiting  the 
meaning  of  words  may  be  obferved  as  to  this 
very  term  :  our  tranflators  here  unneceffiarily , 
and,  as  it  feems  to  me,  improperly ,  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  term  to  fifh ,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  fignify  any  proper  adjunct  to  bread, 
at  lead:  of  the  delicious  kind ;  and  in  the 
tranflation  of  John  vi.  9,  they  limit  the  fenfe 
jflill  more,  and  fuppofe  the  word  iignifies  little 
fifhes,  when  the  hiftorian  fays  nothing  of  the 
fize,  nor  would  it  lofe  the  glory  of  being  a 
miraculous  repaid,  when  five  barley  loaves,  and 
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two  fishes,  fufficed  to  feed  five  thoufand  people, 
and  the  fragments  afterward  filled  twelve 
bafkets,  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  they  were 
two  karmuds,  or  two  of  the  bonni  fpecies, 
two  kinds  of  fifh  which  are  found  in  the  fea 
of  Tiberias,  and  which  are  faid  to  weigh 
near  thirty  pounds  each  \  However,  it  fhould 
feem,  they  were  not  fo  large,  as  they  were 
brought  thither  for  fale  by  a  little  lad,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  word 
made  ufe  of  there,  though  they  might  not  be 
what  we  call  fmall  fifties. 

When  the  nets  were  drawn  on  fhore,  he 
that  called  to  them  to  know  whether  they 
had  catched  any  thing,  ordered  them  to  bring 
Ibme  of  the  fifh  to  him,  for  his  ufe,  which, 
as  he  appeared  as  a  ftranger,  we  are  to  fop- 
pofe  was  done  in  confequence  of  a  purchafe 
made  of  them  ;  he  then  immediately  applied 
himfelf  to  the  preparing  them  for  eating, 
while  they  were  bufied  in  clearing  the  net, 
and  when  the  fifh  were  broiled,  .and  they  be^ 
gan  to  be  a  little  at  leifure,  he  faid  to  them, 
“  Come  and  dine/"  ver.  12,  or  take  fome 
refrefhment  after  your  toil  this  morning.  This 
is  quite  in  the  prefent  Arab  tajle ,  the  Arabs 
inviting  ftrangers  to  eat  with  them,  and  even 
thofe  of  figure  afking  people  in  very  low  life. 
Our  Lord  Jefus  here  expreffed  the  fame  kind 
of  generality  mingled  with  humility  :  'Fie  all 


*  See  Obf.  on  divers  PalT.  of  Script,  vol.  2,  ch.  8,  obf.  4. 
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the  while  claiming  no  knowledge  of  them ; 
nor  they  of  him. 

Had  he  not  alked  them  to  eat  with  him, 
they  would  foon,  in  courfe,  have  prepared  for 
themfelves  :  they  had  plenty  of  provifions  ; 
they  were  come  to  the  fhore,  to  which  we 
find,  by  Doubdany  the  fifhermen  of  that  coun¬ 
try  are  wont  to  repair,  when  they  are  dif- 
pofed  to  drefs  the  fifh  they  catch  j  and  they 
had  made  a  very  abundant  capture,  and  wanted 
not  immediately  to  return  to  their  fifhing. 
But  this  ftranger,  by  his  generality,  made 
fuch  care  unneceffary  on  their  part,  having 
got  a  fire  ready,  and  prepared  bread :  nothing 
was  wanted  but  the  broiling  the  fifh. 

When  it  is  faid,  v.  4,  “  The  difciples 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jefus,”  it  means  that 
they  did  not  know  at  firft  fight,  upon  feeing 
him  Handing  on  the  fhore  ^  when  it  is  faid, 
v.,  '12,  “  Npne  of  the  difciples  durfl  afk 
iC  him,  who  art  thou  ?  knowing  it  was  the 
Lord,”  it  exprefles  their  not  being  all 
perfectly  fatisfied  it  was  their  Lord,  at  the 
time  of  his  inviting  them  to  come  and  eat 
with  him,  while  yet  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
Jew  to  eat  with  one  of  another  nation  *,  and 
there  was  a  mixture  of  Gentiles  among  them, 
particularly  in  Galilee  a,  yet  they  were  fo  ap¬ 
prehensive  it  might  be  Jefus,  that  none  dared 
to  exprefs  fo  much  doubt  of  it  as  to  afk  the 

*  A£te  10.  28,  ch.  11.  3. 

?  Called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ,  Mat,  4.  15. 
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queftion :  but  when  he  came  to  take  bread, 
and  to  give  it  to  them,  the  like  circumftances 
as  caufed  the  two  difciples  at  Emmaus  to  re- 
cognife  their  Lord  *,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
produced  the  fame  effed:  in  them  here ;  and 
if  there  had  been  the  leaf;  lhadow  of  a  doubt 
that  remained,  it  muft  have  been  removed  by 
the  manner  of  his  addreffing  Peter,  “  Simon 
fon  of  Jonas,  loveft  thou  me  more  than 
“  thefe?  He  faith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord,  thou 
“  knoweft  that  I  love  thee.  He  faith  unto 
“  him.  Feed  my  lambs,  &c.5>  Accordingly, 
however  unapprehenfive  they  were  of  it’s  being 
their  Lord  at  firft,  St.  John  gives  it  as  a  fa  (ft 
of  which  they  were  fully  allured  before  our 
Lord  retired. 

I  will  only  add,  that  by  the  ftory  of  Doub~ 
dan  it  appears,  that  the  Eaftern  filhermen  are 
difpofed  to  put  afhore,  and  eat  fifh  early  in  the 
day,  as  well  as  towards  evening. 

Observation  LX. 

Our  verfion  of  Gen.  xxxi.  46,  reprefents 
Jacob's  fitting ,  with  his  relations  and  friends, 
when  he  held  a  folemn  feaft,  on  an  heap  of 
fiones'1 :  one  would  be  inclined  to  fufpedt  the 

1  Luke  24.  35. 

%  And  Jacob  paid  unto  his  brethren 5  Gather  Jlones  :  and. 
they  took  Jlones ,  and  made  an  heap  3  and  they  did  eat  there 
UPON  the  heap , 
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juftnefs  of  the  tranflation,  as  to  this  circum-* 
ftance,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  his 
friends  5  but  it  is  made  lejs  incredible ,  by  the 
account  Niebuhr  has  given  us,  in  the  firfh 
volume  of  his  Travels,  of  the  manner  in 
which  fome  of  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  the 
Imam  feated  themfelves,  when  he  vifited  that 
prince  at  Sana  of  Arabia,  his  capital  city  \ 

It  is  certain  the  particle  ( gnal ),  tranflated 
in  this  paffage  upon,  fometimes  fignifies  near 
to ,  or  fomething  of  that  fort :  fo  it  is  twice 
ufed  in  this  fenfe,  Gen.  xvi.  7,  “  And  the 
“  Angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a  fountain 
“  of  water  in  the  wildernefs,  by  the  fountain 

in  the  way  to  Shur,”  Sp  Gen.  xxiv.  13, 
**  Behold,  I  Hand  here  by  the  well  of  water, 
(t  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city 
“  come  out  to  draw  water.”  The  fame  may 
be  obferved  in  many  other  places  of  the  booh 
of  Genelis, 

Confer} uently  the  fitting  of  Jacob  and  La¬ 
ban,  with  their  relations  and  friends,  might 
be  underftood  to  have  been  only  near  the  heap 
of  ftones  which  was  collected  together  upon 
this  occafion,  and  defigned  for  a  memorial  of 
prefent  reconciliation,  and  reciprocal  engage¬ 
ment  to  preferve  peace  and  amity  in  future 
times  j  but  their  adtual  fitting  on  this  heap  of 
hones  may  perhaps  appear  fomewhat  lefs  im¬ 
probable,  after  reading  the  following  paffage 
pf  Niebuhrs  Travels,  relating  to  his  being 


*  L  339, 
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admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Imam  of 
Yemen. 

“  I  had  gone  from  my  lodgings  indifpofed, 

“  and  by  handing  fo  long  found  myfelf  fo 
“  faint,  that  I  was  obliged  to  aik  permiffion 
cc  to  quit  the  room.  I  found  near  the  door 
“  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court, 

“  who  were  fitting,  in  a  fcattered  manner, 

“  in  the  ffiade,  upon  ft  ones ,  by  the  fide  of  the 
“  wall.  Among  them  was  the  Nakib  (the 

general,  or  rather  mafter  of  the  horfe) 

“  Gheir  Allah ,  with  whom  I  had  had  fome 
“  acquaintance  before,  lie  immediately  re- 
“  figned  his  place  to  me,  and  applied  himfelf 
“  to  draw  together  ft  ones  into  an  heap ,  in  order 
“  to  build  himfelf  a  new  feat  A 

This  management  to  us  appears  very 
ftrange  j  it  might  poffibly  be  owing  to  the 
extreme  heat  of  that  time  of  the  year  in  that 
country  x,  which  made  fitting  on  the  ground 
very  difagreeable ;  it  can  hardly  however  l  e 
fuppofed  that  they  fat  upon  the  heap  of  ftones 
that  had  been  gathered  together  on  Mount 
Gilead \  for  this  reafon,  fince  high  grounds 
are  cooler  than  thofe  that  lie  low  3 ;  fince  it 
was  In  the  fpring-time,  when  the  heat  is  more 
moderate,  for  it  was  at  the  time  of  fheep- 

1  The  latter  end  of  July.  See  alfo  p.  245,  where  we 
have  ail  account  of  their  not  fitting  on  the  ground,  in  an- 
other  part  of  Arabia,  which  is  a  burning  fand. 

*  Gen.  31.  21. 

3  This  is  a  remark  made  by  Niebuhr,  over  and  over 
again,  in  this  volume  of  his  Travels. 

(hearing : 
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{hearing 1 :  but  it  might  be  wet,  and  difagree- 
able  fitting  on  the  ground,  efpecially  as  they 

were  not  furnifhed  with  a  fufficient  number  of 

^  * 

carpets,  purfuing  after  Jacob  in  a  great  hurry  ; 
and  feveral  countries  furniihing  ftones  Jo  fiat 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  pave¬ 
ment,  or  feat,  not  fo  uneafy  as  we  may  have 
imagined.  Mount  Gilead  might  be  fuch  a 
country.  It  might  alfo  be  thought  to  tend 
more  ftrongly  to  imprefs  the  mind,  when 
this  feaft  of  reconciliation  was  eaten  upon 
that  very  heap  that  was  defigned  to  be  the 
lafting  memorial  of  this  renewed  friend-* 
fhip  \ 

As  for  the  making  ufe  of  heaps  of  ftones 
for  a  memorial ,  many  are  found  to  this  day 
in  thefe  countries,  and  not  merely  by  land> 
for  they  have  been  ufed  for  fea-marks  too  : 
fo  Niebuhr,  in  this  fame  volume,  tells  us  of 
an  heap  of  ftones  placed  upon  a  rock  in  the 
Red- Sea,  which  was  defigned  to  warn  them  * 
that  failed  there  of  the  dangeroufnefs  of  the 
place,  that  they  might  be  upon  their  guard  \ 

*  Gen.  31.  19.  *  V.  48—52.  3  P.  208* 
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*Their  Manner  of  travelling . 

Observation  LXL 

^pHE  hofpitality  of  the  Eaft  toward  tra- 
vellers  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and 
it  has  been  reprefented  as  their  favourite 
virtue  ;  but  it  fhould  feem  to  be  fome times, 
however,  a  mark  of  JubjeBion ,  and  not  vo¬ 
luntary ,  and  in  fuch  cafes  therefore  not  much 
a  ground  of  praife. 

Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice  of  this  circumftance, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Travels  in  Barbary,  but 
has  not  applied  it  to  the  elucidation  of  any 
paffage  of  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  introduced  among  thefe  papers. 

“  In  this  country/’  (fays  the  Dodtor,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Barb  ary,)  “  the  Arabs  and  other  inha - 
“  bit  ants  are  obliged,  either  by  long  cuftom  ; 
“  by  the  particular  tenure  of  their  lands  ;  or 
from  fear  and  compulfion,  to  give  the  fpa- 
“  hees,  and  their  company,  the  mounah ,  as  they 
“  call  it ,  which  is  fuch  a  fufficient  quantity 
“  of  provifions  for  ourfelves,  together  with 
“  ftraw  and  barley  for  our  mules  and  horfes. 
“  Belides  a  bov/1  of  milk,  and  a  baiket  of 
“  figs,  raifins,  or  dates,  which,  upon  our  ar- 
rival,  were  prefented  to  us,  to  ftay  our  ap- 

“  petites. 
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petites,  the  mafter  of  the  tent,  where  we 
lodged,  fetched  us  from  his  flock  (ac- 
cording  to  the  number  of  our  company) 
££  a  kid  or  a  goat ,  a  lamb  or  a  fheep  5  half  of 
££  which  was  immediately  feethed  by  his  wife, 
££  and  ferved  up  with  cufcafooe ;  the  reft  was 
£<  made  kab-ab,  i.  e.  cut  into  pieces  ((ug-vKhov 
££  is  the  term,  Horn.  II.  A,  ver.  465)  and 
££  roafted ;  which  we  referved  for  our  break- 
*£  faft  or  dinner  the  next  day  Y* 

In  the  next  page  of  his  preface,  the  Dodtor 
fays,  ££  When  we  were  entertained  in  a  cour- 
££  teous  manner  (for  the  Arabs  will  fometimes 
££  fupply  us  with  nothing  'till  it  is  extorted 
**  by  force )  the  author  ufed  to  give  the  mafter 
of  the  tent  a  knife,  a  couple  of  flints,  or 
**  a  fmall  quantity  of  Englifti  gunpowder ; 

&c.”  And  obferves  afterwards2,  that  to 
prevent  fuch  parties  from  living  at  free  charges 
upon  them ,  the  Arabs  take  care  to  pitch  in 
woods ,  valleys ,  or  places  the  leaf  confpicuous , 
and  that  in  confequence  they  found  it  difficult 
oftentimes  to  find  them. 

The  Arabs ,  who  are  ftrangers,  permitted  to 
feed  their  flocks  and  herds  in  that  country, 
are  not,  it  feems,  the  only  people  of  thofe 
countries  that  are  obliged  to  accommodate 

O 

the  Turks ,  who  have  conquered  thofe  diftridts, 
when  they  travel,  and  alfo  the  company  they 
bring  with  them  ;  but  it  is  unwillingly,  no 
virtue,  but  the  eflfedt  of  fear,  and  exadted  as 

1  P.  12,  a  17. 
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a  mark  of  fubmifiion,  due  from  the  con¬ 
quered  to  thofe  that  have  conquered  them. 

This  management  appears  to  be  very  an¬ 
cient  y  and  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Septuagint 
tranflation  of  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  not  impro¬ 
bably  in  the  original  Hebrew  itfelf,  and  for 
that  reafon  I  have  taken  notice  of  it  here ; 
though  that  paffage  is,  I  think,  understood 
commonly,  if  not  always,  by  moderns,  of  en¬ 
tertainments  made  by  one’s  own  countrymen 
and  apparent  friends,  but  who  are  really  ene¬ 
mies,  to  fome  of  their  guefts,  or  at  lead:  dif- 
pofed  to  quarrel1.  But  the  Septuagint  under¬ 
stands  it,  and  it  fhould  feem  more  truly,  of 
the  forced  accommodating  of  travellers,  which 
Arabs  and  conquered  people  were  anciently 
obliged  to  Submit  to,  as  they  Still  are. 

The  words  of  the  Septuagint  may  be  feen 
below  a,  and  they  amount  to  this.  Better  is  a 
repaji  given  to  us  on  the  road  as  jir angers,  con- 
fifing  merely  of  herbs ,  with  friendlinefs  and  good¬ 
will  ;  rather  than  the  Setting  before  us  a  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  particularly  the  flejh  of  a  calf  with 
hatred . 

It  was  not  unufual  then,  in  the  age  and 
country  of  thefe  ancient  Greek  translators, 
for  travellers  to  eat  at  the  expence  of  thofe 
that  were  not  pleafed  with  entertaining  them  ; 
and  who  Sometimes  would  not  do  it,  at  leaft. 
in  the  manner  the  travellers  liked,  without 

*  See  Bifhop  Patrick  upon  the  place, 

Kpsioscdv  HENISMOS  ft  el  a  ?\ocyot.\u\  7rpo<;  (piXiciv  yjzviv,  n 
src jxocryuv  yircz 

brawlings. 
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brawlings,  and  a  kind  of  force,  which 
not  but  produce  hatred.  So  that,  as  it  is 
now  pradtifed  in  Barbary  by  the  Turks,  it 
was  formerly  in  like  manner  pradtifed  in 
iEgypt,  towards  the  Arabs  that  probably 
might  then  feed  their  flocks  there,  as  they 
certainly  do  now  ;  and  towards  the  natural 
Egyptians,  over  whom  the  Ptolemies,  with 
their  Greek  companions,  might  tyrannife,  as 
the  Turks  do  at  this  time  over  the  people  of 
Barbary. 

It  is  poflible  this  turn  might  then  firft 
be  given  to  this  proverb  of  Solomon ;  but 
it  is  molt  natural,  I  Ihould  apprehend,  to 
fuppofe  this  was  the  original  meaning  of  it : 
fince  the  Hebrew  word  flgnifies  provifon  for 
a  journey ,  as  Jer.  xl.  5,  where  perfons  carried 
their  food  with  them ;  and  may  as  well  fignify 
the  food  that  was  wont  to  be  given  them,  by 
thofe  to  whom  they  applied  in  journeying, 
when  they  travelled  in  inhabited  countries, 
where  they  thought  they  had  reafon  to  expedt 
they  fhould  be  fupplied,  at  free  coft,  with 
neceflaries  in  their  journeying.  It  is  indeed 
made  life  of  even  to  exprefs  a  quantity  of  provi¬ 
fion  s  fufiicient  for  one  day,  like  that  given  to 
travellers ,  though  allowed  from  day  to  day 
to  thofe  that  were  not  travelling,  but  ftatedly 
treated  after  this  manner,  for  it  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  daily  allowance  granted  by  Evil- 
merodach  king  of  Babylon  to  Jehoiachin, 
the  Jewifh  royal  captive,  both  by  the  prophet 

Jeremiah, 
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Jeremiah,  and  the  prophet  that  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  Jewi£h  kings  \ 

But  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  forced 
hofpitality ,  it  may  be  alked,  came  under  the 
notice  of  Solomon ;  or  at  lead:  was  requiiite 
to  be  mentioned  by  him  in  his  inftrudtions 
given  the  Jewifh  people  ?  I  would  anfwer, 
many  people  redded  at  that  time  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  who,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  were 
on  much  the  fame  footing  with  the  conquered 
inhabitants  of  Barbary,  of  whom  we  read, 

2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18,  where  they  are  called 
f  rangers ,  and  were  employed  in  works  of 
hard  labour ,  from  which  the  Israelites  were 
free.  Now  fuch  might  be  under  the  like 
Eaftern  obligation  to  entertain  thofe  they  lived 
under,  in  their  travelling  up  and  down ;  as 
alfo  might  the  people  of  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
tries,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  King  Solomon2.  And  as  fome 
might  be  courteous  and  fubmiflive,  others 
might  be  rugged,  and  refufe  to  kill  a  kid  or  a 
lamb  for  them,  and  endeavour  to  put  off  thefe 
undefired  guefts  with  meaner  diet. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  a  maxim  unworthy 
of  the  care  of  Solomon,  to  inftil  into  the  minds 
of  the  jewifh  people  not  to  infill  too  harfhly 
on  thefe  Eaftern  ufages,  with  refpedt  to  the 
Strangers  that  lived  among  them,  or  the  con¬ 
quered  about  them,  from  motives  of  tender- 
xiefs  for  the  honour  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  as 

1  2  Kings  25,  3 Q.  Jer.  52.  34.  *  1  Kings  4.  24. 
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well  as  thofe  of  true  policy — Content  your^ 
felves  with  the  refreshment  derived  from  a 
repaft  of  herbs y  if  they  only  are  offered  you ; 
rather  than  ftrive  to  force  them  to  give  you  a 
more  honourable  entertainment :  for  better  is 
a  repaft  on  herbs  with  good-will  and  friendli- 
nefs?  than  a  fe aft  on  a  fatted  calf,  wrung  from 
them  by  feverity  and  violence. 

It  is  indeed  univerfally  true,  that  a  mean 
meal,  where  peace  and  friendfhip  reign,  is 
better  than  a  magnificent  entertainment  at¬ 
tended  with  ftrife ;  but  as  Solomon  [feems  to 
fpeak  of  a  repaft  in  a  journey,  the  explana¬ 
tion  I  have  been  giving  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  moft  natural. 

It  only  remains  to  enquire,  what  the  herbs 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  which  it  may 
be  imagined  might  be  fet  before  a  ftranger  of 
fuch  a  character,  when  on  a  journey  ;  as  for 
the  oppofite,  the  flefh  of  a  calf,  we  know, 
from  feveral  places  of  Scripture,  it  was  looked 
upon  to  be  a  moft  delicious  and  honourable 
diih  \ 

Solomon  doth  not  appear  to  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  herbs  in  view,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  agreeable  only  juft  to  give  an 
account  of  what  travellers,  in  the  Levant, 
have  actually  feen  made  ule  of  on  fuch  occa- 
lions. 

When  Dr.  Chandler  was  in  the  Eaft,  breads 
fruit  of  various  kinds,  honey,  eggs,  fowls, 

*  Gen.  1 8.  7.  1  Sam.  28.  24,  &c. 
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kids,  were  what  he  often  procured ;  while  fome 
of  his  Bafdern  attendants  were '  fatisfied  with 
fome  four  curds,  fait  cheefe,  and  hard  brown 
bread ;  feldom  mentioning  any  herbs  as  eaten 
by  him  or  them  in  his  excurfions,  and  which 
therefore  may  fignify  that  they  were  reckoned 
a  fdill  meaner  diet :  but  in  one  place,  in 
Greece ,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  fome  green 
famphire,  which  was  gathered  from  a  rock, 
and  made  part  of  his  noon-tide  repaid1. 

The  Baron  de  Tott,  fpeaking  of  his  going 
along  with  fome  natives  of  the  country  on  a 
party  of  pleafure,  from  Conftantinople  to  the 
Afiatic  fide  of  the  Straits,  where,  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  meadow,  coffee  wTas  taken  in  the  Turkifh 
manner,  after  covered  chariots  drawn  by  fmall 
buffaloes  had  well  jolted  the  ladies,  &c,  tells 
us,  they  brought  back  with  them,  from  this 
excurfion,  fome  curds,  and  water-crefes  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  fide  of  a  fpring  z. 

Dandelion ,  according  to  Dr.  Ruffell,  is  uled 
at  Aleppo  in  falading ;  and  fummer  favor y , 
which  being  dried  and  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  fait,  is  often  eaten  as  a  relifher  with 
bread,  ferves  many  of  the  natives  by  way 
of  breakfaft  in  the  winter  feafon  3. 

But  M.  Doubdan  gives  an  account  of  a 
repaid  idill  more  humble  than  what  I  have 
been  mentioning.  Making  an  excurfion  with 
fome  Chrifdians,  he  went  from  Jerufalem  to 

1  Trav.  in  Greece,  p,  198.  *  Tray,  part  r, 

p.  97.  3  P.  27. 
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a  village  called  St.  Samuel,  becaufe  the  fe~ 
pulchre  of  that  prophet  is  fuppofed  to  be 
there.  Leaving  this  town  to  the  left,  and 
going  on  a  little  farther,  they  arrived  at  an 
excellent  fountain,  called  by  the  fame  name, 
fpringing  out  of  an  huge  rock,  and  fhaded 
with  fmall  fhrubs,  where  they  flopped  to 
dine  in  the  frefh  air  on  the  grafs  :  I  admired > 
while  I  was  dining ,  fays  this  writer,  the  Jo - 
briety  of  the  Armenian  bifops  and  the  Maro - 
nite  monky  who  would  eat  nothing9  notwit h - 
f landing  all  our  entreaty. %  but  falading,  without 
fait,  without  oil,  or  vinegar,  at  the  fame  time 
refujing  to  drink  a  fugle  drop  of  wine%  but  con¬ 
tenting  thcmf elves  with  merely  the  addition  of 
bread  and  water  ;  excepting  the  Maronite9  who 
drank  a  little  winey  and  eat  an  egg ;  but  would 
not  refrefh  himfelf  with  meat  as  we  did  \ 

It  is  true,  this  extreme  lownefs  of  living 
in  thefe  Armenian  ecclefiaftics  was  owing  to 
fuperftition,  but  a  fecret  hatred  to  their  con¬ 
querors  might  produce  a  like  effed,  and  dif- 
pofe  the  ftrangers  that  dwelt  in  Judaea,  or  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  to  treat  their 
Jewifli  luperiors,  when  they  journied  among 
them,  in  much  the  fame  manner,  when  they 
thought  they  could  give  vent  to  their  ill- 
nature  with  fafety  :  feeding  them  with  water- 
creffes,  with  dandelion,  with  powdered  fum- 
mer  favory  mixed  with  fait,  or  even  with 
falading  without  fait,  oil,  or  vinegar,  infteadL 

*  Yoy.  de  h  Terre-Sainte,  p.  98, 
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of  killing  for  them  a  calf,  a  kid,  or  a  lamb. 
With  fuch  humble  repafls,  it  fliould  leem 
Solomon  would  have  his  fervants  and  men  of 
war  occajionally  content  themfelves,  if  they 
could  not  obtain  better  accommodations  with 
peace  ^  rather  than  ffrive  by  bitter  conten¬ 
tion  and  violence  to  procure  better  cheer, 
though  by  that  means  they  might,  poffibly, 
gain  fome  delicacy.  How  humane  the  royal 
inffrudtion  to  his  people,  in  that  time  of 
national  profperity  !  It  at  once  did  honour  to 
his  government,  and  his  religion,  which  for¬ 
bad  the  vexing  and  oppreffing  firangers  \ 

If  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  paf- 
fage,  it  was  not  underffood  with  exaftnefs  by 
the  authors ,  or  at  leaf:  the  correctors  of  the 
vulgar  Latin  tranf  ation,  for  they  underf  ood a 
the  words  to  refer  to  the  being  invited  to  a 
repafl  by  their  neighbours  and  countrymen, 
and  consequently  have  lof  what,  I  apprehend, 
may  be  the  peculiar  force  of  the  precept :  but 
Protef  ants  believe  neither  the  infallibility  of 
Sixtus  V,  nor  Clement  VIII. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Shaw,  that  they  were 
wont  to  referve  fome  part  of  what  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  by  thofe  that  received  them 
over-night,  for  their  breakfafi  or  dinner  the 
next  day9  may  perhaps  afford  the  fimpieft,  and 

1  Exod.  22.  21,  ch.  23.  9.  Lev.  19.  33,  34,  &c. 

2  Melius  eft  vocari  ad  olera  cum  charitate,  quam  ad 
vitulum  faginatum  cum  odio,  are  the  words  of  that  tranf- 
lation, 
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at  the  fame  time  the  happieft  explanation  of 
the  term  E7nsmv,  made  ufe  of  in  the  prayer 
our  Lord  taught  his  difciples. 

The  learned  know  what  tirefome,  and,  after 
■all,  unfatisfadtory  accounts  have  been  given 
of  this  word,  rendered  by  our  tranflators  daily, 
“  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread/'  The 
word  has  fometimes  been  tranllated  by  thofe 
great  fwelling ,  and  perhaps  unmeaning,  words 
of  vanity  l,  fuperfubftantial  and  fupereffential 
bread  h  but  as  strict  lignifies,  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  what  a  man  has  to  live  upon  3,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  under¬ 
hand  the  compound  word  sttisgios,  of  that 
additional  fupply  that  was  wanted,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  proviiion  neceffary  for  a  day's  eating, 
over  and  above  what  they  had  in  their  then 
poffeflion. 

The  apoftles  lived  at  that  time  very  often 
on  what,  humanly  fpeaking,  were  very  pre¬ 
carious  fupplies,  derived  from  the  liberality 
of  thofe  that  received  them  from  time  to 
time,  perhaps  from  day  to  day,  into  their 
hoiifes,  fomewhat  like  the  iituation  of  Dr. 
Shaw  and  his  companions,  when  he  travel¬ 
led  in  Barb  my  :  “  Take,"  faid  Jeftts,  “  no- 
“  thing  for  your  journey,  neither  ftaves,  nor 
'**  fcrip,  neither  bread,  neither  money ;  neither 
“  have  two  coats  apiece.  And  whatfoever 
“  houfe  ye  enter  into  there  abide,  and  thence 

*  2.  Pet.  2.  18. 

3  Luke  15.  12,  13. 
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ef  depart.  .  .  .  And  they  departed,  and  went 
through  the  towns ,  preaching  the  Gofpel, 
fC  and  healing  every  where ^  Luke  ix.  3. 
Much  the  lame  are  the  orders  they  received 
in  the  next  chapter  1 ;  after  which,  in  the  1  ith, 
follows  St.  Luke’s  account  of  that  model  of 
prayer  our  Lord  taught  his  difciples,  in  which, 
as  there  are  other  claufes  particularly  fuiting 
their  then  circumftances,  there  is  this  alfo. 
Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread/’  or 
that  additional  fupply  of  bread  wanted  from 
time  to  time  to  make  up,  in  conjunction  with 
what  they  might  at  any  time  have  in  hand,  a 
fufficiency  of  food  for  their  returning  wants  : 
a  very  proper  fupplication  for  their  devo¬ 
tions  in  that  very  unfettled  ftate,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  modern  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft, 
which  allow  them  not  to  difmifs  a  traveller, 
who  goes  without  money,  without  a  viaticum , 
or  a  quantity  of  provifions  fufficient  for  pre¬ 
fen  t  fupport. 

The  form  given  by  St.  Matthew  agrees 
with  that  of  St.  Luke  in  fubftance,  but  has 
a  few  fmall  variations.  Among  the  reft, 
inftead  of  recommending  to  them  to  beg 
for  the  requiiite  addition  to  their  food  from 
day  to  day,  he  teaches  them  to  pray  for  the 
additional  bread  they  might  want  that  very 
day ,  in  which,  it  feems,  they  had  not  enough 
with  them  for  the  whole  of  it,  cautioning 
them,  in  that  early  ftage  of  their  attendance 

s  Luke  10.  3— -11. 
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upon  him,  againft  an  improper  anxioufnell 
for  the  morrow,  ver.  25,  and  leading  them, 
from  the  firft,  to  depend  on  thofe  unforefeen 
providential  fupplies  on  which  they  fubfifted, 
after  they,  at  the  call  of  their  Mailer,  for- 
fook  their  worldly  occupations  to  be  with  him, 
as  witneffes  of  what  he  laid  and  did.  This 
is  agreeable  to  what  we  find  is  pradtifed  in 
Barbary,  wrhere  they  are  wont  to  give  ftran- 
gers  proviiions,  fufficient  to  fupport  them  the 
firft  part  of  the  day  on  which  they  leave 
them,  but  no  farther,  referring  it  to  others  to 
fupply  the  wants  of  the  coming  evening. 


O  BSERVATION  LXII. 


The  demanding  provifons  with  rongbnefs  and 
fever ity  by  fuch  as  travel  under  the  direction 
of  government,  or  authorifed  by  goverment 
to  do  it,  is  at  this  day  fo  pradtifed  in  the  Eaft, 
as  greatly  to  illuftrate  fome  other  paffages  of 
Scripture. 

When  the  Baron  de  Tott  was  fent,  in  1767, 
to  the  Cham  of  the  Tartars ,  by  the  French 
miniflry,  as  redden t  of  France  with  that  Tar¬ 
tar  prince,  he  had  a  mikmandar,  or  condudtor, 
given  him  by  the  pacha  of  Kotchim ,  upon 
his  entering  the  Turkifh  territories,  wnofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  precede  and  prepare  the 
way  for  him,  as  is  ufuallydone  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  to  ambaffadors,  and  fuch  as  travel  gratis, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Port,  or  Turkifh 
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court  \  This  condu&or,  whofe  name,  it 
feems,  was  Alt  Aga ,  made  great  ufe  of  his 
whip,  when  he  came  among  the  poor  Greeks 
of  Moldavia ,  to  induce  them  to  furnifh  out 
that  affiftance,  and  thofe  provifons  he  wanted 
for  the  Baron  x;  for  though  it  was  reprefented 
as  travelling  at  the  expence  of  the  Port,  it 
was  really  at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  towns  or  villages  to  which  he  came. 
The  Baron  appears  to  have  been  greatly  hurt 
by  that  mode  of  procedure,  with  thofe  poor 
peafants,  and  would  rather  have  procured 
what  he  wanted  with  his  money,  which  he 
thought  would  be  fufficiently  efficacious,  if 
the  commands  of  the  mikmandar  fhould  not 
be  fufficient  without  the  whip. 

The  Baron’s  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
efforts  is  a  very  droll  one,  which  he  has  en¬ 
livened  by  throwing  it  into  the  form  of  dia¬ 
logues  between  himfelf  and  the  Greeks,  and 
Ali  Aga  and  thofe  peafants,  in  which  he  has 
imitated  the  broken  language  the  Greeks  made 
ufe  of,  pretending  not  to  underhand  T urkiffi, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  mirthful. 

It  would  be  much  too  long  for  thefe  pa¬ 
pers,  and  quite  unneceffary  for  my  delign,  to 
tranfcribe  thefe  dialogues  ;  it  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  after  the  jealoufy  of  the  poor  op- 
preffed  Greeks  of  their  being  to  be  pillaged, 
or  more  heavily  loaded  with  demands  by  the 
Turks,  had  prevented  their  voluntary  fupplying 

Memoirs,  vol  i,  part  2,  p.  io,  &c. 
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the  Baron  for  his  money,  Ali  Aga  undertook 
the  bufinefs,  and  upon  the  Moldavian's  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  underftand  the  Turkifh  lan¬ 
guage,  he  knocked  him  down  with  his  ffl>  and 
kept  kicking  him  while  he  was  riling.  Which 
brought  him  to  complain  in  good  (TurkiJh  of 
his  beating  him  fo,  when  he  knew  very  well 
they  were  poor  people,  who  were  often  in 
want  of  necefiaries,  and  whofe  princes  fcarcely 
left  them  the  air  they  breathed.  “  Pfhaw  1 
thou  art  joking,  friend/'  was  the  reply  of 
Ali  Aga ,  “  thou  art  in  want  of  nothing,  ex- 
cept  of  being  well  bailed  a  little  oftener ; 
but  all  in  good  time.  Proceed  we  to  bufi- 
“  nefs.  I  muft  inftantly  have  two  iheep,  a 
iC  dozen  of  fowls,  a  dozen  of  pigeons,  fifty 
“  pounds  of  bread,  four  oques  1  of  butter, 
xc  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  le- 
“  mons,  wines,  falad,  and  good  oil  of  olives, 
all  in  great  plenty.”  With  tears  the  Mol¬ 
davian  replied,  “  1  have  already  told  you 
that  we  are  poor  creatures,  without  fo 
“  much  as  bread  to  eat.  Where  muft  we 
get  cinnamon  ?”  The  whip,  it  feems,  was 
taken  from  under  his  habit,  and  the  Mol¬ 
davian  beaten  till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  was  forced  to  fly,  finding  Ali  Aga  inex¬ 
orable,  and  that  thefe  provifions  muji  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and,  in  fad:,  we  are  told,  the  quarter 
of  an  hour, was  not  expired,  within  which 
time  Ali  Aga  required  that  thefe  things  fho'uld 

?  A  Turkifh  weight  of  about  forty-two  ounces. 
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be  produced,  and  affirmed  to  the  Baron  that 
they  would  be  brought,  before  the  primate, 
(or  chief  of  the  Moldavians  of  that  town, 
who  had  been  fo  feverely  handled,)  affilted 
by  three  of  his  countrymen,  brought  all  the 
provilions,  without  forgetting  the  cinnamon* 
May  not  this  account  be  fuppofed  to  il- 
lufcrate  that  paffage  of  Nehemiah ,  ch.  v.  15? 
“  The  former  governors  that  had  been  be- 
“  fore  me,  were  chargeable  unto  the  people, 
cc  and  had  taken  of  them  bread  and  wine, 
“  befides  forty  ffiekels  of  filver ;  yea ,  even  their 
€C  fervants  bare  rule  over  the  people :  but  fo 
“  did  not  I,  becaufe  of  the  fear  of  God/' 7 
It  is  evident  fomething  opprefive  is  meant. 
And  that  it  related  to  the  taking  bread  from 
them,  or  eatables,  in  general ,  (together  with 
wine,)  perhaps  Jheep ,  fowls ,  pigeons,  butter , 
fruit ,  and  other  things,  when  probably  they 
were  travelling ,  or  fojourning  in  fome  place  at 
a  diftance  from  home.  And  that  the  like 
imperious  and  unrighteous  demands  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made  upon  them  by  the 
fervants  of  thefe  governors,  whom  they  might 
have  occafion  to  fend  about  the  country. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  fetting  down  the 
precife  number  of  forty ,  when  Ipeaking  of 
ffiekels,  but  by  fuppoling,  that  the  word  be- 
jides  here,  ffiould  have  been  tranflated  after*- 
wards,  which  it  more  commonly,  if  not  more 
certainly,  fignifies,  and  means,  that  afterwards 
they  were  wont  to  commute  this  demand  for 
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provisions  into  money,  often  amounting  to 
forty  Shekels. 

It  is  certain  it  could  not  mean  the  whole 
annual  allowance  to  the  governor  by  the 
children  of  the  captivity,  that  would  have 
been  much  too  final! 1 ;  nor  could  it  mean 
what  every  houfeholder  was  to  pay  annually 
towards  the  governor’s  Support,  for  fifty  She¬ 
kels  was  as  much  as  each  mighty  man  of 
wealth  was  afTeffed  at  by  Mena  hem,  when  he 
wanted  to  raife  a  large  fum  of  money  for  the 
king  of  Afiyria  %  and  when  Ifrael  was  not  in 
fo  low  a  State  as  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah : 
it  mull  then,  Surely  !  mean  the  value  of  that 
quantity  of  eatables  and  wine  they  might 
charge  any  town  with,  when  Angle  towns 
were  charged  with  the  Support  of  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  table,  for  a  Angle  repaft,  or  a  Angle 
day,  which  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  could  only 
be  when  they  thought  At  to  travel  from  place 
to  place.  This,  it  feems,  their  fervants  took 
the  liberty  too  to  require,  when  they  were 
fent  on  a  journey.  And  if  they  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
enforced  their  requifitions  in  a  manner  Ami- 
lar  to  that  made  ufe  of  by  the  people  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  TurkiSh  governors  of  provinces, 
when  they  travel  on  a  public  account  among 
the  Greeks  of  Moldavia ,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Nehemiah  obferves  with  emotion,  in  this  pafi- 
fage,  “  Yea,  even  their  fervants  bare  rule  over 

1  Something  lets  than  5  b  flerling.  s  2  Kings  15.  20. 

“  the 
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t€  the  people  :  but  fo  did  not  I,  becaufe  of 

the  fear  of  Godf ? 

Whether  the  preceding  governors  of  the 
children  of  the  captivity  were  all  jews,  or 
not,  is  a  matter  not  eafily,  perhaps,  to  be 
determined,  but  it  is  apparent,  from  a  paffage 
of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  that  they  were  not 
all  of  them  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  that 
people,  and  confequently  might  be  ready  to 
adopt  the  oppreffive  managements  of  other 
governors  of  the  Perfian  provinces,  and  fuffer 
their  under  officers  to  do  it.  The  paffage  I 
refer  to  is,  ch.  ii.  io,  “  When  Sanballat  the 
“  Horonite ,  and  Tobiah  the  fervant,  the  Am- 
“  monite ,  heard  of  it,  it  grieved  them  ex- 
“  ceedingly  that  there  was  come  a  man  to 
“  fee k  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Iff 
“  raelff 

» 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  Noldius 
has  obferved x,  that  Aben-Ezra ,  a  very  cele¬ 
brated  jewiffi  rabbi,  fuppofed  it  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  word  that  was  made  ufe  of  in  his  copy 
of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  that  the  fame 
reading  appears  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara9 
which  different  word  Aben-Ezra  apprehend¬ 
ed  meant,  that  thefe  governors  took  from 
the  people  forty  ffiekels  of  filver  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  one  repaft. 

Such  commutations ,  or  money  given  inftead 

1  Concord,  in  voc.  Achar.  Achad  is  the  word  Aben» 
Ezra  read,  (refh  and  daleth  being  often  changed  one  for 
the  other,  as  being  letters  very  much  refembling  each  other,) 
but  I  fhould  prefer  the  common  reading. 

Of 
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of  provifions,  may  be  met  with,  1  think,  in 
the  accounts  travellers  have  given  of  the 
managements  of  the  Eaft ;  certainly  they 
have  often  taken  place  among  the  copyhold 
■tenants  of  our  manors. 

The  fupplying  the  people  belonging  to  go¬ 
vernment  with  their  provifions  on  particular 
occafons ,  is  alfo  what  is  meant,  I  apprehend, 
by  the  prophet  Amos,  ch.  v.  n,  “  Poraf- 
“  much  therefore  as  your  treading  is  upon 
the  poor,  and  ye  take  from  him  burdens  of 
i  c  wheat ;  ye  have  built  houfes  of  hewn  ftone, 
but  ye  fhall  not  dwell  in  them,  &c.” 

The  Biihop  of  Waterford  has  tranflated 
the  original  word  gift,  not  burden,  but  as 
wheat  is  not  wont  to  be  demanded  for  thofe 
that-  travel  on  account  of  government,  but 
bread ,  (“  fifty  pounds  of  bread,”  faid  Ali 
Aga  to  the  poor  Moldavian,  when  he  brought 
him  by  the  force  of  blows  to  fupply  his  de¬ 
mands  ;)  fo  neither  do  1  remember  ever  to 
have  obferved,  in  that  variety  of  things  that  are 
made  prefents  of  in  the  Eaft,  that  quantities  of 
wheat  were  offered  to  great  men :  I  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  be  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  tranflation  of 
the  Septuagint  is  more  exadt  than  our’s,  where 
the  words  of  the  prophet  are  rendred  $cpct 
EKteKTOL,  f choice  gifts,  Inch  as  the  cinnamon 
of  Ali  Aga,)  as  the  words  of  Amos  may  be 
underftood  to  mean  a  gift  of  fomething  coflly 
and  of  a  feledt  kind,  fuch  as  cinnamon ,  for 
inftance,  not  to  be  procured  without  plunging 
them  into  difficulties,  and  confequently  be 

‘  very 
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very  oppreflive ;  whereas  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  muft  have  been  as  eafy  to 
them  to  part  with  as  many  other  things, 
whether  prefented  in  order  to  obtain  fome  fa¬ 
vour,  or  demanded  as  a  due  by  thofe  that 
were  travelling  on  behalf  of  government. 

So  Sir  John  Chardin,  fpeaking  of  the  uni- 
verfal  cuftom  through  the  Eaft  of  making 
prefents  to  the  great,  fays,  that  “  every  thing 
**  is  received,  even  by  the  greatest  lords  of 
the  country,  fruit,  pullets,  a  lamb .  Every 
“  one  gives  what  is  molt  at  hand,  and  has 
ic  a  relation  to  his  profeffiion  :  and  thofe  who 
iC  have  no  particular  profefiion  give  money. 
“  It  is  an  honour  to  receive  prefents  of  this 
“  fort.  They  receive  them  in  public  :  and 
“  even  choofe  to  do  it  when  they  have  the 
molt  company.  This  cuftom  univerfally 
“  obtains  through  the  Eaft  ;  audit  is  perhaps 
“  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world.” 

If  prefents  were  made  according  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  profeffions,  a  quantity  of  wheat  from 
one  in  the  farming  way  of  life  was  not  im¬ 
proper  ;  nor  was  a  ftone  of  flour,  or  even  a 
bufhel  of  wheat,  a  more  oppreffive  gift  to 
expedt  or  demand  than  a  fat  lamb .  In  one 
word,  if  the  requisition  of  wheat  was  really 
the  thing  that  was  complained  of  as  oppref¬ 
five,  it  muft  be  the  greatnefs  of  the  quan¬ 
tity,  not  it’s  being  wheat. 
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O  B  S  E  R  VAT  ION  LXIIL 
When  the  father-in-law  of  the  Levite, 

^  i 

whofe  melancholy  hiftory  is  given  us  in  the 
19th  of  judges,  was  perfuading  him  to  ftay 
another  night,  he  told  him  that  it  was  pitching 
time  of  the  day  according  to  our  marginal 
tranllation,  that  is,  the  time  when  travellers 
were  wont  to  pitch  their  tents,  for  their  lodg¬ 
ing  under  them  all  night,  and  therefore  highly 
improper  then  to  begin  a  journey.  This  is 
very  juftly  rendered  in  the  body  of  our  verfion, 
as  to  the  fenfe,  though  not  as  to  the  turn  of 
the  original  words — <(  The  day  groweth  to  art 
€e  end  for,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  Eaftern  travellers  begin  to  look  out  for 
a  proper  place  in  which  to  pafs  the  night. 

So  it  is  faid,  in  the  preface  to  Dr.  Shaw’s 
Travels,  (C  Our  conftant  practice  was,  to  rife 
at  break  of  day,  fet  forward  with  the  fun, 
and  travel  ’till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  ; 

€€  at  which  time  we  began  to  look  out  for  the 
encampments  of  the  Arabs  ;  who,  to  pre- 
€6  vent  fuch  parties  as  our’s  from  living  at 
**  free  charges  upon  them,  take  care  to  pitch 
in  woods,  valleys,  or  places  the  leaft  con- 
u  fpicuous 

It  might,  very  probably,  be  hardly  fo  late 
as  the  father-in-law  would  have  had  the  Le« 


*  Vcr,  9, 
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vlte  fuppofe ;  but  certainly  too  late  to  fet 
out  on  a  journey  of  fome  length,  when  other 
people  were  near  looking  out  for  a  place  where 
they  might  commodiouily  terminate  the  tra¬ 
velling  of  that  day  ;  and  where  fafe  and 
agreeable  lodging-places  were  not  always  to 
be  found. 

The  term  pitching ,  which  refers  to  tents, 
is  made  ufe  of,  though  it  is  evident  the  Levite 
had  no  tent  with  him ;  becaufe  many  them 
actually  travelled  with  tents ;  and  others  that 
had  none,  required  at  lead:  as  much  time  to 
find  out  an  agreeable  reding- place.  Pitching - 
time  then  was  fome  time  before fun  fet ,  when  every 
body  thought  of  preparing  for  their  reft  \ 

When  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  travelled  after 
this  manner — fetting  out  with  the  fun,  and 
continuing  his  journeying  ’till  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  it  is  probable  it  was  in  the 
more  temperate  part  of  the  year ;  at  other 
times  they  frequently  find  themfelves  obliged 
to  travel  in  the  night,  and  pitch  their  tents 
in  the  forenoon  :  the  event  then  which  the 
fa cred  writer  has  recorded,  relating  to  the 
Levite,  feems  to  have  fallen  out  in  fuch  a 
time  of  the  year,  and  not  during  the  fummer 
heats ,  for  in  that  cafe,  the  obferving  that  the 
day  drew  towards  a  clofe,  was  no  juft  reafort 
to  induce  him  to  ftay  ’ till  the  morning .  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  feems  to  have  been  in  the  fpring  : 
for  Iftael  affembled  to  battle  againft  Benjamin, 

3  Judges  19,  14,  16, 

4U  prefently 
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prefen tly  after  the  harveft  was  got  in ;  and 
after  the  few  of  Benjamin  that  furvived  had 
continued  four  months  in  the  rock  Rimmon, 
the  leaves  were  yet  upon  the  vines  1 . 

I  would  only  add  farther,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  Levite  here  ever  attempted 
to  fet  out  fafting :  the  comforting  his  heart, 
which  his  father-in-law  referred  to,  was  the 
taking  a  more  frengtheningrepafi  than  the  flight 
breakfaft  he  had  eaten  early  in  the  morning. 
What  that  was  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Revolt  of  Ali  Bey, 
lias  told  us  what  is  the  common  breakfaf  the 
Arab  villagers  of  the  Holy-Land  are  now 
wont  to  give  to  travellers  ;  for  fpeaking  of 
the  neceffity  of  fpending  one  night  on  the 
road,  between  Joppa  and  Azotus  or  AJhdod 
he  fays,  “  The  refting- place  is  at  a  village 
which  lies  on  the  left  hand,  about  thirty 
46  yards  out  of  the  road  ;  from  whence,  after 
“  breakfaft,  which  ufually  is  on  milk ,  or  bread 
and  cheefe ,  and  coffee ,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco , 
if  he  be  fond  of  lmoking,  he  proceeds  on 
€i  his  journey  V  The  coffee  and  tobacco 
belong  to  modem  times,  but  the  other  articles 
very  probably  were  prefented  by  the  man  of 
Bethlehem- Judah  to  his  fon-in-law  the  Le¬ 
vite* 

*  As  appears  pretty  plain  from  Judges  2 1.  20,  21, 
a  P.  198. 
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Obser  vat  ion  LXIV. 

Before  this  Levite,  and  thofe  with  him, 
could  reach  Gibeah,  the  fun  went  down,  it 
fliould  feem,  upon  him,  yet  he  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  as  to  entering  into  that  city  and  he 
had  been  fome  time  in  it's  ftreet  before  an  old 

v.. 

man  came  out  of  the  field,  from  his  work  : 
<  probably  then  they  did  not  fhut  their  gates  fo 
toon  as  the  going  down  of  the  fun,  if  all  night 
long. 

A  very  ingenious  gentleman  fiippofes  this 
laft  was  the  fad;,  as  in  thofe  hot  countries  we 
find  they  frequently  travel  in  the  night,  and 
fometimes  arrive  at  midnight  at  the  place  of 
their  deftination  \  To  which  he  added,  that 
he  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  anv 
account  of  travellers  finding  the  gates  of  a 
town  fhut,  except  in  one  fingle  cafe,  which  is 
that  of  Thevenof ,  who  could  not  get  admit¬ 
tance  into  Suez  in  the  night,  and  complains 
of  the  dilagreeablenefs  of  being  forced  to  wait 
fome  hours  in  the  cold  air,  without  the  walls, 
mentioned  by  me  in  the  firft  voh  of  Obf.  ch, 
v,  obf.  24, 

I  would  here  therefore  obferve,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  remark,  that  as  the  Scriptures 
fuppofe  the  gates  of  their  walled  towns  were 
fhut,  efpecially  in  dangerous  times,  as  we  leara 

1  See  Luke  11.  5,  and  alfo  Mark  13,  35, 

Vql.  1IL  R  from. 
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from  Neh«  vii.  3,  “  I  faid  unto  them,  Let 

not  the  gates  of  Jerufalem  be  opened  until 
**  the  fun  be  hot ;  and  while  they  ftand  by, 
“  let  them  ihut  the  doors,  and  bar  them  ft 
fo  we  find  that  what  happened  to  Thevenot, 
at  Suez,  is  not  the  only  proof  that  they  ftill 
continue  to  Ihut  the  gates  of  their  towns 
through  the  night,  at  leafi:  in  times  of 
danger* 

Thus  Bonhdan ,  returning  from  the  river 
Jordan  to  Jerufalem ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1652,  tells  us,  that  when  he  and  his  compa - 
mans  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat ,  they 
were  much  furprifed  to  find  that  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  Jhut ,  which  obliged  them  to  lodge 
on  the  ground  at  the  door  of  the  fepulchre  of  the 
hlefied  virgin ,  to  wait  for  the  return  of  dayy 
along  with  more  than  a  thoufand  other  people , 
who  were  obliged  to  continue  there  the  reft  of 
the  night ,  as  well  as  they . 

At  length ,  about  four  d clock ,  feeing  every 
body  making  for  the  city9  they  alfo  Jet  forward \ 
with  the  dejign  of  entering  by  St  .Stephen' s  gate , 
but  they  found  it  fhuty  and  above  two  thoufand 
people ,  who  were  there  in  waiting ,  without  know-* 
mg  the  caufe  oj  all  this .  At  fir  ft  they  thought 
it  might  be  too  early ,  and  that  it  was  not  cufio - 
many  to  open  fo  foon  $  but  an  hour  after  a  repor  t 
was  jpread  that  the  inhabitants  had  flout  their 
gates ,  becaufe  the  peafants  of  the  country  about 
had  formed  a  dejign  of  pillaging  the  city  in 
the  abfence  of  the  governor  and  of  his  guards 9 
mid  that  as.  foon  as  he  fhould  arrive  the  gates 

would 
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would  be  opened .  A  little  after  another  report 
was  fpread ,  &c  \  Here  we  find  the  gates 
were  fhut,  and  continued  to  be  fhut  againft 
them,  but  it  was  owing  to  fome  alarm,  which 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  a  violent  aifturbance 
raifed  in  Jerufalem  out  of  fpite  to  the  Chrift- 
ians.  The  Jhutting  of  the  gates  of  Jerufalem; 
did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  extraordinary ; 
but  the  refilling  to  let  them  in,  when  the 
return  of  the  pilgrims  could  not  but  be  ex¬ 
pected  about  that  time.  Nehemiali  alfo  was 
in  a  Hate  of  alarm,  when  he  gave  fuch  ftrict 
orders  concerning  the  gates  of  Jerufalem ;  as 
were  alfo  the  people  of  Jericho,  who  fhut 
their  gates  immediately  after  their  meftengers 
were  fent  out  of  the  city  h 

But  the  gates  of  Suez  were  fhut  all  night 
in  a  time  of  peace:  and  fo  Rauwolff  found  the 
gate  of  Tripoli  fhut,  when  there  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  alarm,  about  an  hour  after  fun-fet, 
when  he  arrived  at  it3,  which  was  opened 
to  him  through  the  in  ter  eft  of  the  European 
merchants  of  that  city. 

The  real  ftate  of  things  feems  to  be,  that 
many  of  their  caravanferais  are  without  the 
'i  walls  of  their  cities  ;  that  many  private  fa- 
l  milies  refide  in  unwalled  towns,  to  whom 
1  their  friends  may  repair  at  midnight ,  without 
difficulty :  and  that  as  to  towns  with  gates 
and  bars ,  which  are  fhut  up  all  night,  they 


a  jofh.  2.  7, 

R  2 


1  P.  318,  319. 
Tray,  part  1,  p.  19.; 
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ufually  take  care*  fo  to  regulate  their  times  of 
journeying*  as  to  get  there  before  their  gates 
are  ftiut,  or  not  'till  they  are  opened*  or  on 
the  point  of  being  fo. 


Observation  LXV. 

As  we  read  the  book  of  T obit,  it  may  pof- 
fibly  feem  very  ftrange  to  us,  and  by  no 
means  confonant  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Eaft, 
that  when  his  fon  Tobias  and  his  angelic,  but 
difguifed  companion  came  to  Ecbatane*  to 
the  houfe  of  Raguel,  Sarah,  Raguel’s  daughter, 
ftiould  be  reprefented  as  meeting  them,  and, 
after  fainting  them,  as  bringing  them  into  the 
houfe,  who  appeared  to  her  to  be  perfect 
ft  rangers.  Tobit  vii.  i. 

But  perhaps  this  may  be  removed,  and  the 
book  might  be  written  by  one  that  lived  in 
the  Eaft,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms 
there,  if  we  confider,  that  though  they  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  quite  Jl rangers,  yet  they  were  fome- 
how  imderftood  to  be  Jews1,  for  Raguel  imme¬ 
diately  calls  them  brethren ,  v.  3  5  and  though 
the  Turkifti  women  are  now  kept,  with  great 
care,  out  of  fight,  the  ancient  jewifh  females 

1  Either  by  their  language,  or  by  their  different  drefs. 
The  jews  that  inhabit  Media,  and  it’s  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces,  are  diftinguifhed  now  by  turbants  or  bonnets  of  a 
different  colour  from  thofe  of  other  religious  profeffions, 
and  other  marks,  mentioned  by  Chardin,  tom.  2,  p.  307, 

had 
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had  more  liberty,  and  even  have  to  this  day, 
in  thefe  countries. 

When  Dr.  Chandler  firft  landed  in  Alia, 
he  was  received  by  a  Jew,  who  had  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  Englilli  nation,  and  carried 
to  his  houfe,  where  he  was  agreeably  received 
and  entertained,  and,  among  other  circum- 
ftances,  he  tells  us,  that  the  daughter  of  this 
Jew  fainted  him,  by  gently  kijjing  his  hand . 

The  daughter  of  Raguel  might  then  be 
luppofed  to  have  treated  thefe  ftrange  Jews 
in  the  fame  manner,  though  the  term  that 
'  is  made  ufe  of  is  by  n©  means  fo  determinate, 
and  only  expreffes  that  Ihe  fainted  them  with 
affectionate  pleafure  \ 

Perhaps  Jacob’s  kifiing  Rachel,  at  their 
firft  interview  2,  is  to  be  underftood  after  the 
fame  manner ;  but  I  much  queftion  whether 
the  kilfes  of  the  harlot,  mentioned  Prov.  vii. 
13,  are  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  equally 
modeft. 


Obser  vat  ion  LXVL 

The  caravanferais  of  the  Eaft,  in  which 
travellers  lodge,  differ,  it  Ihould  feem,  from 
thofe  in  which  the  merchants  refide  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  in  that  thefe  laft  have  doors  to 

2  ivtciv*  ■'  Gen.  29.  11. 

R  3  their 
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their  feveral  chambers  or  rooms,  which  the 
others  have  not  \  in  which  cafe,  it  muft  be 
particularly  bafe  to  take  advantage  of  fuch  an 
unguarded  fituation,  and  of  thofe  that  fojourn 
in  them,  namely  ft  rangers,  perhaps  even  fel¬ 
low-travellers . 

To  circumftances  of  this  nature  then  I 
fhould  fuppofe  it  is,  that  the  fon  of  Sirach  re¬ 
fers,  when  he  fays,  “  Be  afhamed  ....  of 
theft,  in  regard  of  the  place  where  thou  fo- 
journefl ,  and  in  regard  of  the  truth  of  God 
“  and  his  covenant  Y’ 

All  theft  is  iniquitous,  and  confequently 
fhameful ;  but  it  may  be  attended  with  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  aggravation:  a  truth  which  all 
feel.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  alleviation  of  the 
crimes  of  a  celebrated  free-booter  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  Xft  3,  that  though  he  robbed  the 
rich,  he  was  kind  and  generous  to  the  poor; 
fo  thofe  that  rob  at  a  fire  are  detefted  as  the 
worft  of  villains,  becaufe  of  the  diftrefs  of 
fuch  a  time,  and  the  inability  of  the  fufferers 
to  guard  entirely  againft  fuch  depredations. 

It  is  of  this  comparative  kind  of  fharne- 
fulnefs  that  this  ancient  jewifh  writer  is  evi¬ 
dently  fpeaking,  and  in  particular  of  theft  in 
a  place  of  fojourning .  Which  feems  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  nature  of  the  prefent  Eaftern 
caravanferais. 

To  guard  againft  this,  Niebuhr  tells  us,  that 

8  Voy.  de  Chardin,  tome  I,  p.  147,  148. 

*  Ecclefiafticus  41,  17,  19.  3  Robin  Hood. 
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in  Arabia,  where  the  houfes  for  lodging  tra¬ 
vellers  are  called  fmferas ,  and  fometimes  man- 
fales,  in  the  evening  the  doory  and  there  is  only 
one ,  is  Jhut,  and  in  fome  places  notice  is  given 
in  the  morning ,  before  it  is  opened ,  that  tra¬ 
vellers  may  examine  whether  they  have  loft  any 
thing  \ 

In  the  fimferas  of  Arabia  nothing  is  to  be 
had,  in  common,  but  coffee ,  rice,  breads  and 
butter  \  This  coffee  is  explained  by  a  pre¬ 
ceding  page  to  be  nothing  but  a  preparation 
from  the  hulks  that  inclofe  the  coffee  berries ; 
and  the  bread  is  faid  to  be  made  of  durra , 
which  is  a  fort  of  coarfe  millet ;  along  with 
camel's  milk  or  butter  3.  This  kind  of  milk  is 
faid  there  to  be  ropy ,  for  if  the  finger  is  taken 
out  of  it,  after  having  been  dipped  into  it, 
it  draws  out  in  a  long  thread.  But  in  one  of 
thefe  manfales ,  when  the  mafter  of  it  under- 
flood  that  they  were  Europeans ,  he  would 
have  killed  a  flieep  for  them,  if  they  would 
have  flayed,  and  actually  caufed  wheaten  bread 
to  be  made  for  them,  and  cow's  milk  to  be 
brought,  when  he  perceived  they  were  not 
accuftomed  to  camel’s  milk  \ 

The  caravanferais  of  Perfia  have,  it  Is  faid, 
better  accommodations  oftentimes,  their  keep¬ 
ers  commonly  felling  to  travellers  what  is 
wanted  for  the  horfes,  and  what  is  moft  want¬ 
ed  for  themfelves,  as  bread,  wine,  (in  thofe 

1  Voy.  tome  i,  p,  314.  z  In  the  fame  page. 

3  Ps  250,  4  In  the  fame  page. 
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places  where  it  is  plentiful,)  butter,  garden- 
fluff,  fruit,  fowls,  and  fewel.  As  for  but¬ 
cher’s  meat/  they  muft  fetch  it  from  fome 
neighbouring  village,  or  the  encampments  of 
thofe  that  feed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
adjoining  country  \ 

Such  well-furnifhed  refting-places  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  Judaea,  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  fince  he  fuppofes  the  good  Sa¬ 
maritan  committed  the  poor  wounded  man  to 
the  care  of  the  hoft,  or  keeper  of  the  cara- 
vanfcrai,  and  promifed  at  his  return  to  pay 
him  for  whatever  things  his  ftate  required, 
and  that  the  keeper  fliould  furnifh  him  with, 
Luke  x.  34,  35.  This  could  not  be  a  place 
like  fome  of  the  Eaftern  caravanferais  \  in 
which  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  hare  walls , 


O  B  S  E  R  VAT  ION  LXVII. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  thefe 
countries,  between  the  feveral  nations  that 
inhabit  them,  with  refpedl  to  the  readinefs 
of  communicating  of  their  provijions  to  their 
fellow-travellers :  the  Arabs  are  very  commu¬ 
nicative  ;  the  "Turks  of  a  more  four  and  clofe 
difpofltion. 

I  have  fomewhere  met  with  a  place,  in  our 

3  Voy.  de  Chardin,  tome  1,  p.  148. 

a  Or  rather  Turkifh  kanes,  of  many  of  which  M. 
Maundrel!  gives  this  defcription,  p.  2. 
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books  of  travels,  where  the  writer  was  ftruek 
with  the  liberality  of  a  poor  muleteer  or  camel- 
driver,  who  with  all  chearfulnefs  made  an  offer 
of  fome  of  his  bread  and  dates  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  travelled,  though  the  quantity  that 
he  had  with  him  was  very  moderate  ;  while 
fome  rich  Turks  were  very  careful  to  take 
their  repaid  in  concealment  and  filence. 

I  cannot  now  point  out  the  place,  but  1 
well  remember,  that  as  this  was  the  fubftance 
of  the  account,  fo  the  writer  was  greatly 
ftruek  with  the  friendlinefs  and  liberality  of 
the  poor  fellow  $  while  he  could  not  forbear 
exprefling  his  feelings  of  diffike,  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  and  unfociable  behaviour,  and  penu- 
rioufnefs  of  the  others. 

This  is  precifely,  I  fhould  imagine,  what 
the  author  of  Ecclefiafticus  had  in  view,  when, 
after  having  fpoken  of  thievijhnefs  in  travel¬ 
lers  as  a  juft  ground  of  fhame,  he  goes  on  to 
add,  “  and  to  lean  with  thine  elbow  upon  the 
“  meat,”  or  “  on  the  loaves  of  bread,”  Ec- 
clus.  xli.  19.  For  he  had  been  fpeaking 
immediately  before  of  travellers ;  what  follows 
then  may  be  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  them,  as  certainly  the  firft  claufe  of  the 
next  verfe  has  a  very  intimate  connexion  with 
people  in  that  fituation  :  Be  afhamed~“  of 
“  filence  before  them  that  falute  thee,” 

The  attitude  in  which  the  fon  of  Sirach 
reprefents  the  man  he  is  pointing  out,  is 
exaCtly  deferiptive  of  a  traveller  difmounted 
from  his  camel,  his  horfe,  or  his  afs,  and 
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fitting  upon  the  ground,  leaning  with  his  el¬ 
bow  on  his  faddle,  and  fo  covering  with  his 
*  large  Jleeve  the  provifions  he  had  in  his  lap, 
and  eating  his  morfel  alone,  without  the  leaft 
notice  of  thole  about  him. 

The  leaning  with  the  elbow  on  the  faddle  is 
precifely  the  pofture  in  which  the  Baron  de 
Tott  reprefents  Ali  Aga,  his  conductor,  as  fit¬ 
ting  when  difmounted,  not  eating  indeed,  but 
waiting  for  his  fupper  1 ;  but  might  as  well 
be  reprefented  as  the  pofture  of  one  taking  his 
repaft,  efpecially  if  of  an  unfociable  turn. 

We  have  an  inftance  ©f  this  exchange  of 
food  in  travelling,  in  the  account  Irwin  has 
given  of  his  palling  through  the  deferts  of 
Upper  ■  /Egypt  h  There,  he  tells  us.  The 
captain  of  the  robbers  (he  means  the  wild 
Arabs)  made  them  a  prefent  of  a  bag  of  flour, 
which  he  underfood  they  wanted ;  and9  when  he 
would  not  accept  a  pecuniary  return ,  they  fent 
him  half  the  rice  they  had,  which  proved  a 
new  and  acceptable  food  to  him . 

Such  an  intercourfe  appears  amiable,  while 
the  contrary  management  is  what  this  Jewifh 
writer  thinks  may  well  occafion  fhame.  At 
leaft  this  is,  I  think,  the  moft  natural  inter** 
pretation  of  this  claufe. 

3  Mem.  tome  2,  p.  19.  4  P.  322. 
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Obser vat i o n  LXVIIL 

The  learned  have  been  greatly  divided  s  in 
their  opinions,  concerning  the  true  meaning 
of  the  particle  arcoc,  in  John  iv.  6,  which  is 
rendered  thus  in  our  veriion  :  “  Jefus'there- 
“  fore  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  fat 
<€  thus  on  the  well  :  and  it  was  about  the 
<c  fixth  hour/'  which  every  body  knows  with 
the  jews  meant  noon .  But  an  attention  to 
the  ufages  of  the  Eaft,  and  of  antiquity, 
might,  I  fhould  think,  afcertain  it's  meaning 
with  a  good  deal  of  exadlnefs. 

Our  veriion  of  the  word  ( thus J  gives  no 
determinate  idea.  We  know,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  what  is  meant  by  the  tranflation  of  a 
celebrated  writer  %  who  renders  the  word  by 
the  Englifh  term  immediately ,  but  that  tranf¬ 
lation,  i  think,  by  no  means  the  happieft  he 
has  given  us.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
treme  wearinefs :  but  nothing  in  the  after 
part  of  the  narration  leads  to  fuch  an  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  nor  can  I  conceive,  for  what  ima¬ 
ginable  purpofe  the  circumftance  of  his  imme- 
’  diate  throwing  himfelf  down  near  the  well, 
before  the  woman  came  up,  and  which,  confe- 
quently,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  ihe  knew  nothing 

*  If  any  fhould  doubt  the  truth  of  this  faCt,  they  may 
be  abundantly  fatisfted  by  the  collections  of  the  learned 
Wolfius,  of  Hamburg,  upon  this  verfe, 

%  See  Doddridge’s  Exp, 
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of,  is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelift.  Not  to 
fay  that  the  paffage  cited  in  proof  of  this 
interpretation,  (Adts  xx,  xi,)  which  inftead 
o  f  Jo  he  departed ,  he  thought  Signified  the 
immediatenefs  of  his  departure,  by  no  means 
gives  fatisfaddon.  It  is  not  fo  exprelfed  in 
his  own  tranflation  of  that  paffage  ",  nor  does 
it  appear  fo  to  fignify. 

The  fimple  meaning,  I  fliould  apprehend, 
of  the  particle  is,  that  Jefus ,  being  wearied 
with  his  journey ,  fat  down  by  the  well ,  like  a 
perfon  fo  wearied,  as  to  defign  to  take  fome 
repofe  and  refreshment  there :  to  which  St. 
John  adds,  it  was  about  the  fixth  hour .  If 
this  is  juft,  the  tranflation  fliould  have  been 
fome  thing  like  this  :  Jefus  t  her  fore  being  wea¬ 
ried  with  his  journey ,  fat  down  accordingly, 
(or  like  fuch  an  one,)  by  the  well  It  was 
about  the  fixth  hour . 

The  particle  certainly  expreffes  conformity 
to  an  account  to  be  given  after ;  fo  John  xxi.  i , 
“  Jefus  Shewed  himfelf  again  to  his  difciples 
€C  at  the  fea  of  Tiberias  ;  and  on  this  wife 
“  Shewed  he  himfelf/'  referring  to  the  ac¬ 
count  about  to  be  given.  And  fome  times  it 
fignifies  conformity  to  an  account  that  had 
been  before  given  :  fo,  John  xi.  47,  48, 

*  Candor,  however,  here  obliges  me  to  obferve,  that 
great  livelinefs  of  thought  and  recollection,  joined  with 
great  diligence,  could  not  be  imagined  to  be  fufficient  to 
preferve  from  fuch  inaccuracies  as  thefe,  more  efpecially 
in  a  perfon  honoured  indeed,  but  opprefled,  with  a  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  cares. 
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What  do  we  ?  for  this  man  doth  many 
<c  miracles.  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,”  (after 
this  manner  doing  many  miracles,)  “  all  men 
“  will  believe  on  him.”  So  ch.  viii.  59, 
ec  Then  took  they  up  Hones  to  call  at  him  : 
“  but  jefus  hid  himfelf,  and  went  out  of 
“  the  temple,  going  through  the  midft  of 
“  them,  and  Jo  paffed  by”— paffed  by,  by 
hiding  himfelf  after  this  manner. 

After  this  latter  manner  it  is  to  be  under- 
Hood,  I  fliould  think,  here— Jefus  being  wea¬ 
ried  with  his  journey,  fat  down  like  a  weary 
f  erf  on  by  the  fide  of  the  well,  and  in  that 
attitude  the  woman  found  him,  preparing,  it 
fhould  feem,  to  take  fome  repofe  and  fome 
repaft.  The  difciples,  it  is  faid,  ver,  8,  were 
“  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat  f 
but  it  doth  not  at  all  follow  from  thence  that 
they  all  went,  nor  is  it  fo  probable  that  they 
did,  leaving  him  alone  ;  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fome  of  them  flayed  with  him,  making 
fuch  preparations  as  indicated  a  defign  in  them 
to  eat  bread  there. 

I  think  I  have  elfewhere  fhown,  from  the 
reports  of  thofe  that  have  viiited  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  that  it  is  ufual  for  them  to  Hop  to  take 
their  repafls  in  their  journeying  7iear  water , 
and  under  the  fade  of  trees,  rocks,  or  fome- 
thing  that  may  afford  them  Ihelter  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air.  Our  Lord  with 
his  difcipl  es  feem  to  have  had  the  fame  in¬ 
tention,  and  applied  to  this  woman  for  wa¬ 
ter,  of  which,  in  thofe  circumftances,  fhe 

•  mujt 
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muft  have  been  fenfible  they  flood  in  great 
need ;  and  had  our  Lord  offered  to  purchafe  it, 
it  doth  not  appear  that  fhe  would  have  been 
furprifed,  for  water  was  frequently  propofed 
to  be  purchafed  in  thofe  hot  countries  an¬ 
ciently  1 ;  and  it  appears,  from  ver.  8,  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  dealing  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Samaritans,  as  to  buying 
and  felling:  what  aftonifhed  her  was  our 
Lord's  ajking  for  water  as  a  favour . 

It  was  indeed  no  more  than  had  often  been 
afked  by,  and  granted  to,  ftrangers  :  what  one, 
in  particular,  had  done  aforetime,; who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ,  and  afked  the  favour  of 
a  Syrian  damfel  to  give  him  and  his  attendants 
drink,  Gen.  xxiv.  14  and  18,  where  there  was 
no  expreffing  furprife  at  it  on  either  fide.  No¬ 
thing  more  than  what  has  been  done  to  ftran¬ 
gers  by  the  women  of  thofe  countries  in  later 
times  \  But  there  were  no  fuch  friendly 

2  Numb.  20.  19. 

2  So  Haynes  tells  us,  that  arriving  at  Nazareth,  the 
latter  end  of  December,  about  live  in  the  evening,  p.  133, 
134,  upon  entering  “  the  town,  we  faw  two  women  fill— 
u  ing  their  pitchers  with  water,  at  the  fountain  I  have 
u  already  defcribed,  and  about  twelve  others  waiting  for 
4£  the  fame  purpofe  ;  whom  we  defired  to  pour  fome  into 
u  a  trough  which  flood  hard  by,  that  our  horfes  might 
drink.  We  had  fcaree  made  the  requefl,  before  they 
u  inflantly  complied,  and  filled  the  trough,  and  the  others 
<c  waited  with  the  greatefl  patience.”  Upon  returning 
their  thanks,  a  one  of  them  with  very  great  modefly  re- 
cc  plied,”  c  W. e  confider  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  to  ftran- 
tc  gers,  as  effential  part  of  our  duty.’  ”  P.  144. 
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dealings ,  in  common,  between  tSie  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans. 

Their  dealing  with  each  other,  as  to  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling,  unlefs  where  peculiar  bigotry 
and  ill-nature  prevailed  *,  will  fhow  that  the 
Jews  might,  in  a  peaceful  ftate  of  things, 
without  being  much  incommoded ,  pafs  through 
Samaria  in  their  way  to  or  from  the  Temple, 
in  which  country,  though  not  a  very  broad 
one,  they  muft  have  had  continual  occafion  to 
take  their  repafts,  and  to  lodge  alfo,  in  their 
paffing  through  it,  efpecially  if  they  did  not 
travel  with  greater  expedition,  in  that  part  of 
their  journey,  than  Jofeph  and  Mary  are  fup~ 
pofed  to  have  done,  in  the  firft  part  of  their 
return  from  Jerufalem  to  Galilee,  Luke  ii. 

44  \ 

Wolfius  has  remarked,  very  juftly,  and  I 
think  feme  others1 2  3,  that  the  Greek  word 
£7 rt  doth  not  neceffarily  fignify  on- —  that  our 
Lord  fat  on  the  building  belonging  to  the  well : 
either  a  circular  low  wall  about  it,  like  thofe 


1  Luke  9.  52,  53.^ 

2  They  went ,  the  Evangelift  tells  us,  a  day’s  journey, 
before  they  fought  the  child  fefus ,  who  they  fuppofed  was  in 
the  company  with  fo?ne  of  their  relations  or  acquaintance :  now 
M.  Maundrell  allures  us,  that  according  to  tradition,  it  was 
at  Beer  that  they  fought  him,  and  that  a  church  was 
built  there,  in  memory  of  this  circumflance,  by  the  devout 
eroprefs  Helena,  p.  64  ;  but  Beer ,  according  to  Maun¬ 
drell,  was  only  3-f-  hours  from  Jerufalem,  p.  66,  or  about 
ten  miles  :  a  day’s  journey  then,  in  thofe  circumftances, 
was  only  ten  miles,  but  Samaria,  though  a  narrow  country, 
was  much  broader  than  that. 

3  Wolfius  on  the  place. 
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ufed  in  country  towns  among  us,  as  painters 
and  carvers  feem  to  have  underftood  it  *  or  on 
a  more  magnificent  eredtion  over  fo  celebrated 
a  well,  as  that  of  which  the  patriarch  Jacob 
and  his  family  had  been  wont  to  drink.  It 
has  been  ufed  for  fitting  not  on  but  near  a 
river,  and  fo,  according  to  modern  Eaftern 
ufages,  it  is  mod  natural  to  underftand  it  here, 
of  fitting  in  a  commodious  place  near  that 
well. 

Whether  the  difciples  had  cords  and  a  fmall 
leather  bucket  with  them  to  draw  with,  which 
the  Samaritanefs  did  not  remark  ;  or  whether 
the  difciples  were  to  procure  proper  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  city,  which  they  were  after¬ 
wards  to  return,  or  at  lead  leave  at  the  well 
for  the  ufe  of  it's  owner,  who  would  foon 
have  occafion  to  go  thither  h  or  whether  they 
trailed  to  a  favourable  accident,  as  travelling 
people  were  very  frequently  coming  to  fo  ce¬ 
lebrated  a  well  j  doth  not  appear.  None  of 
the  conjectures  are  highly  improbable. 

The  time  indeed  when  they  wanted  this 
afiiftance  was  not  the  ttfaal  hour  of  drawing 
water  by  the  inhabitants,  though  a  common 
time  for  travellers  to  dop  and  take  their 
repad.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  when 

1  Thus  Dr.  Chandler,  fomewhere  in  his  Travels  in  the 
Lefler  Aha,  fpeaks  of  a  goafs  Jkin  with  the  hair  on  made 
ufe  of  as  a  bucket ,  which  was  dif  ended  by  a  piece  of  woody 
to  which  the  rope  was  fixed, ,  and  which  was  left  at  a  well 
by  a  bensvole?it  peafanty  (who  had  before  drawn  water  for 
them  from  thencey)  for  their  ufe  while  he  was  abfent. 
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we  find  an  inhabitant  coming  for  water,  that 
it  was  winter-time  *,  and  coniequently  we  may 
believe  water  might  then  be  drawn  at  any 
time — at  noon,  as  well  as  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  though  thefe  earlier  and  later  feafons 
feem  to  have  been  thole  that  were  moftly 
made  ufe  of  even  in  winter.  Thus  when 
Haynes  travelled  from  Cana  to  Nazareth,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  for  it  was  about  the 
end  of  December,  he  found  many  women 
affembled  at  a  fountain,  to  draw7-  water,  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  p.  144  compared  with  p.131 
and  1 34. 

The  coming  then  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
to  draw  water,  juft  at  noon,  doth  not  look 
as  though  our  Lord  was  fatigued  with  the 
heat,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  wray,  as 
fome  have  conjectured.  The  air  in  thole 
countries,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  frequently 
considerably  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  but  had  it  been  fo 
then,  the  woman  would  hardly  have  gone  to 
the  well  at  noon  for  water  :  Ihe  would,  molt 
probably,  have  flayed  hill  the  ufual  time*— 
the  evening,  or  fetched  it  in  the  morning. 

That  travellers  frequently  fop  at  noon ,  in 
order  to  take  fome  refrefhment,  is  evident 
from  a  remark  made  by  Plaiftead :  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  traveling  the  mighty  defert 
between  Buflerah  and  Aleppo,  he  tells  us, 
p.  81,  that  the  caravan  with  which  he  travelled 

*  See  ver,  35,  of  this  4th  of  John? 
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did  not  fop  to  dine ,  as  many  caravans  do* 
but  travelled  thirteen  hours  together .  Many 
Eaftern  travellers  flop  to  dine,  though  fome 
do  not*  No  wonder  our  Lord  then,  who 
feems  to  have  been  a-foot,  and  wearied  with 
the  length  of  his  walk,  flopped  near  fo  in¬ 
viting  a  well. 

A  coniiderable  time  after  I  had  finifhed 
this  article,  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find,  the 
very  learned  and  accurate  Bifiiop  Pearce  had 
made  a  fimilar  obfervation  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  xtm,  in  his  commentary  and  notes 
on  the  A€ts  of  the  Apoftles  \ 

Obser vat i o n  LXIX, 

Though  it  mull,  one  would  think,  be  much 
more  commodious  to  carry  water  in  ikins  or 
leather-bottles,  where  water  mull  be  carried, 
and  accordingly,  fuch  we  find  are  generally 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Eaft  in  travelling ;  yet, 
whatever  the  caufe  may  be,  they  fometimes 
content  themfelves  with  earthen  jars . 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Chandler’s  expeditions,  in  fearch  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  thefe  countries,  though  he  was 
equipped  under  the  direction  of  a  jew  of  that 
country ,  of  fuch  eminence  as  to  acf  as  the 
Britifh  conful  at  the  Dardanells,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  at  firil  by  him,  yet  the  vejfel  in  which 

*  On  chap.  20,  ver.  11. 
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their  water  was  to  be  carried ,  was  an  earthen 
jar,  which  not  only  ferved  them  in  the  wherry 
in  which  they  coafted  fome  of  the  nearer  parts 
of  Afa  Minor,  but  was  carried  upon  the  afs 
of  a  poor  peafant ,  along  with  other  luggage , 
when  they  made  an  excurfon  from  the  fea-Jide 
up  into  the  country,  to  vift  the  great  ruin  at 
Troas  1 . 

This  may  ferve  to  remove  our  wonder  that 
j  Gideon  fhould  be  able  to  colied:  three  hundred 
water-jars  from  among  ten  thoufand  men 2, 
for  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  the  method 
he  was  to  make  ufe  of,  to  ilirprife  the  Midia - 
nites,  was  not  fuggefted  to  him  before  he 
difmiiTed  all  his  army  to  the  three  hundred. 

In  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  Ifraelitifh  pea- 
fants,  colleded  together  on  a  fudden,  there 
might  be  many  goat-lkin  veffels  for  water, 
but  many  might  have  nothing  better  than 
earthen  jars,  fmce  Dr.  Chandler  appears  not 
to  have  been  better  equipped,  at  leaft  at  firft  ; 
and  three  hundred  water-jars,  colleded  from 
the  whole  army,  were  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
views  of  divine  Providence. 

Observation  LXX. 

The  margin  of  our  translation  remarks* 
that  the  word  rendered  harneffed,  in  Exodus 
xiiic  18,  fignifies  by  jive,  but  when  it  adds 
five  in  a  rank ,  it  feems  to  limit  the  fenfe  of 

*  P-  25,  *  Judges  7.  3,  i6?  19,  20, 
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the  term  very  unneceffarily,  as  it  may  as  well 
fignify  five  men  in  a  company ,  or  their  cattle 
tied  one  to  another  in  firings  of  five  each. 

If  there  were  600,000  footmen,  befides  chil- 
dred,  and  a  mixed  multitude,  together  with 
cattle,  the  marching  of  five  only  abreaft, 
fuppofing  only  one  yard  for  each  rank  to 
move  in,  would  make  the  whole  length  of 
this  enormous  file  of  people  more  than  68 
miles  h  If  we  fhould  fuppofe  two  fuch  co¬ 
lumns,  and  place  the  children,  mixed  mul¬ 
titude,  and  cattle  between  them,  the  length 
then  of  this  body  of  people  would  be  above 
34  miles.  At  the  fame  time  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  any  reafon  for  fuch  a  narrow  front,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  fuch  a  wide  defert ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  why  they  are  defcribed  as 
marching  five  abreaft,  if  there  were  many 
fuch  columns.  It  would  feem,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
to  be  a  circumftance  that  required  no  parti¬ 
cular  notice.  * 

Pttts  tells  us,  that  the  Algerine  armies , 
when  they  march ,  go  only  two  abreaft ,  and 
that  at  the  fame  time  each  rank  keeps  at 
a.  confiderable  difiance y  fo  that  a  thoufand 
men  make  a  great  fhewy  a?td  a  very  long 

For  600,000  divided  by  5  gives  120,000  ranks  of 
five  each,  and  there  being  only  1760  yards  in  a  mile,  the 
dividing  120,000  by  1760  will  give  the  number  of  miles 
fuch  a  column  of  people  would  take  up,  which  by  fuch 
an  operation  will  be  found  to  be  fomething  more  than  68 
miles,  which  the  circumftances  of  the  hiftory  will  not 
cafdy  admit  of. 
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/m/2 x.  They  have  their  reafons  for  fo  doing  : 
they  want  to  appear  as  numerous  as  pofTible* 

For  a  like  reafon,  it  fhould  feem,  the  In¬ 
dians  of  North- America  walked  fingly,  and 
with  great  gravity,  I  apprehend  flowly  is 
meant,  when  they  went  in  form,  according 
to  the  honourable  Mr.  Golden  \  on  a  warlike 
expedition. 

Mofes  had  no  fuch  reafons  *  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  mult  have  been  of  importance  to  him, 
to  draw  the  van  and  the  rear  nearer  together, 
and  confequently  to  make  the  breadth  of  this 
vafl  body  of  people  confiderably  large. 

Pitts  tells  us,  that  in  the  march  of  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  A Egypt ,  through 
this  very  defert,  they  travel  with  their  camels 
tied  four  in  a  parcel ,  one  after  the  other ,  like  fo 
many  teams 3.  Fie  fays  alfo,  that  ufually  three 
or  four  of  the  pilgrims  diet  together  4. 

If  we  will  allow  that  like  circumftances 
naturally  produce  like  effedts,  it  will  appear 
highly  probable,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ufed  in  this  paffage  of  Exodus  is,  that 
they  went  up  out  of  ./Egypt  with  their  cattle, 
in  firings  of  five  each  •  or  that  Mofes  ordered 
that  five  men  with  their  families  fhould  form 
each  a  little  company,  that  fhould  keep  to¬ 
gether,  and  affift  each  other,  in  this  difficult 
march.  In  either  of  thefe  fenfes  we  may 
underhand  the  term,  in  all  the  other  places 

1  Account  of  the  ReL  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans, 

P-  30,  a  Hiftory  of  the  five  Indian  Nations  of 

Canada,  p.  7.  3  P,  149.  4  P.  153, 
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in  which  it  appears  1 ;  whereas  it  is  not  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  they  all  went  out  of  fEgypt 
'properly  armed  for  war ,  and  it  is  idle  to  fay, 
as  fome  have  done,  that  they  were  girded 
about  the  loins ,  that  is  always  fuppofed  to  be 
done  by  the  Eaftern  people  when  they  jour¬ 
ney.  Not  to  fay  that  the  kindred  word  con¬ 
tinually  fignifies  live,  and  this  word  fhould  in 
courfe  fignify  that  they  were,  fomehow  or 
other,  formed  into  fives- —  companies  of  five 
men  each,  or  companies  that  had  each  five 
beafis ,  which  carried  their  provifions  and 
other  neceffaries,  fattened  to  each  other. 


O  BSERVATION  LXX1, 

The  fituation  of  Babylon,  on  the  river  Eu¬ 
phrates,  mutt  have  made  caufeys  neceffary  to 
thofe  that  had  occafion  to  go  thither,  or 
come  from  thence,  as  marks  fet  up  mutt 
have  been  very  requifite  to  thofe  that  had  to 
pafs  through  the  deferts,  that  laid  between 
Chaldaea  and  Paladtine  :  to  both  which  con¬ 
veniences  Ifaiah  feems  to  refer,  as  well  as  to 
fome  other  circumftances  attending  Eaftern 
travelling,  in  that  paflage  in  which  he  pro- 

*  The  other  places  are,  Jofli.  1.  14,  ch.  4*  12,  Judges 
7.  11.  The  Algerines  have  20  foldiers  to  a  tent,  but  we 
know,  from  other  pafTages,  Mofes  divided  them  into  tens, 
Exod.  18*  21,  25  j  for  neighbourhood  he  might  divide 
them  into  fives, 
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phetically  defcribes  the  return  of  Ifrael  from 
Babylon. 

The  palfage  I  mean  is  in  the  clofe  of  the 
6 2d  chapter  :  •“  Go  through,  go  through  the 
€C  gates ;  prepare  you  the  way  of  the  people, 
“  calf  up,  call  up  the  highway ;  gather  out 
“  the  ftones  ;  lift  up  a  ftandard  for  the  peo- 
“  pie— Behold  the  Lord  hath  proclaimed 
<c  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Say  you  to 
“  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  falva- 
“  tion  cometh. ” 

Irwin ,  fpeaking  of  his  palling  through  the 
deferts  on  the  eallern  fide  of  the  Nile,  in  his 
going  from  Upper  /Egypt  to  Cairo,  tells  us 
that  after  leaving  a  certain  valley  which  he 
mentions,  their  road  lay  “  over  level  ground. 
fC  As  it  would  be  next  to  an  impoffibility 
“  to  find  the  way  over  thefe  ftony  flats,  where 

the  heavy  foot  of  a  camel  leaves  no  im« 
(c  preflion,  the  different  bands  of  robbers  0 
(wild  Arabs  he  means,  who  frequent  that 
defert,)  “  have  heaped  up  fones ,  at  unequal 
“  dilfances,  for  their  direction  through  this 
“  defert.  We  have  derived  great  afliftance 
“  from  the  robbers  in  this  refpedt,  who  are 
“  our  guides  when  the  marks  either  fail,  or 
“  are  unintelligible  to  us.”  After  which  he 
remarks,  that  if  it  be  confidered,  that  this  road 
to  Cairo  is  feldom  trodden,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  thofe  perfons  they  had  with  them,  as 
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conductors,  were  frequently  at  a  lofs  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  way  through  this  defert. 

The  learned  know  very  well,  that  there 
were  many  great  deferts  in  various  parts  of 
the  Eaft,  and  in,  particular  a  great  defert  be¬ 
tween  Babylon  and  jud^a^  and  as  Judaea  was, 
in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  an  abandoned 
country,  at  leaft  as  to  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
the  road  through  that  defert  might  have 
been  much  neglected,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  piling  up  heaps  of  ftones 
might  actually  be  of  confiderable  importance, 
to  facilitate  the  return  of  Ifrael  into  their  own 
country  ?  And  if  not,  is  it  not  natural  to 
fuppofe  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  re¬ 
turn  might  be  reprefented  by  the  want  of  fuch 
works  ?  And  confequently  that  that  claufe 
Should  be  rendered,  not  gather  out  the  [tones  y 
but  throw  ye  up  heaps  of  '[tones ,  that  you  may 
be  directed  In  your  march  through  the  moil 
difficult  and  dangerous  places  where  you  are 
to  pafs. 

It  is  certain  the  word  that  is  ufed  here  Is, 
confeffedly,  in  every  other  place  but  one  (If.  v. 
2.)  ufed  to  fignify  the  throwing  Hones  at 
a  perfon,  after  which  they  were  wont  to  co¬ 
ver  them  with  a  heap  of  them,  as  a  memorial 
of  what  was  done,  (fee  particularly  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  punifhment  of  Achan,  Jofh.  vil. 
25,  26  ;)  now  it  mu  ft  appear  fomewhat 
ftrange,  that  the  fame  word  Should  fignify 
gathering  Hones  up  in  order  to  take  them  away , 

and 
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and  alfo,  on  the  contrary,  to  cover  over  a 
perfon  or  a  fpot  with  them,  thrown  up  on 
an  heap.  And  efpecially  when  the  j toning 
the  ways,  that  is,  pouring  down  heaps  of ft  one, 
at  proper  diftances,  to  diredt  travellers  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  miftaking  their  way,  is  fo  natural  a 
thought  in  this  paffage  ;  while  we  find  few 
or  no  traces  of  the  gathering  ftones  out  of  an 
Eaftern  road,  to  make  journeying  more  plea- 
fan  t  to  the  traveller. 

The  other  paffage,  in  the  ^th  Ifaiah,  may 
be  underftood  in  fomething  of  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  even  if  we  take  the  firft  word  to  iignify 
fencing ,  as  our  tranflators  do,  which  never- 
thelefs  is  very  uncertain :  “  He  fenced  it,” 
(his  vineyard;)  “and  ftoned  it,”  (that  is, 
piled  up  ftones,  in  form  of  a  wall,  inftead  of 
fun-dried  bricks,  which  foon  moulder  away;) 
“  and  planted  it  with  the  choiceft  vine.” 

The  Septuagint  however,  1  muft  acknow¬ 
ledge,  tranflates  neither  of  thefe  paffages  in 
the  manner  that  feems  moft  natural  to  me, 
though  their  tranflation  was  made  in  /Egypt, 
in  the  wild  part  of  which  country,  towards 
the  Red- Sea,  thefe  heaps  of  ftone  are  now 
found.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they 
lived  under  a  more  fettled  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  made  travelling  through  that 
part  of  the  defert  where  thefe  ftones  are  now 
found  unnecefftary .  Their  way  of  travelling 
in  /Egypt  being  almoft  entirely  upon  the 
Nile,  and  it’s  numerous  canals,  or  where  the 
country  wras  filled  with  people  ;  this  circum- 
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fiance  then  might  not  occur  to  thefe  tranf* 
lators,  efpecially  as  there  is  no  occafion,  to 
this  day,  of  Inch  aftiftances  in  the  defert 
between  fEgypt  and  the  Jewish  country, 
through  which  thefe  tranflators  might  only 
have  had  occafion  to  pafs. 

The  fame  writer  has  taken  notice,  in  his 
travels,  of  the  banks  thrown  up  in  iEgypt, 
on  which  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  obliges 
them  to  pafs ;  which  mu  ft  in  like  manner 
have  been  neceflary  in  the  marfhes  about 
Babylon,  to  the  fenny  nature  of  which  coun¬ 
try  the  Pfalmift  refers,  when  he  fays,  “  By 
“  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  fat  down, 

~We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows , 
u  in  the  midft  thereof.55  To  thefe  Ifaiah  ap¬ 
pears  to  refer,  in  thefe  words,  “  Caft  up,  caft 
“  up  the  highway or,  as  the  Bifhop  of 
London  tranflates  it,  “  Caft  ye  up  the  cau- 
**  fey. ” 

Irwin  alfo  takes  notice  of  it’s  having  been 
cuftomary  to  light  up  fires  on  the  mountains , 
within  view  of  Coflre,  (a  town  on  the  Red- 
Sea,  in  which  he  then  was,)  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  caravans  that  came  from 
the  Nile  to  Cofire,  though  that  cuftom  was 
fbfpended,  when  he  was  there,  on  the  account 

x 

of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  had  been  for  fome 
time  roving  about  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  who,  it  was  feared,  would  have  made  a 
jaad  ufe  of  fuch  fignals  \  Thefe  notices  are  of 
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ufe  on  various  accounts,  and  particularly  to 
meet  caravans  with  afliftance. 

It  is  to  fome  iimilar  management,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  Ifaiah  refers  in  this  place,  where  he 
fipeaks  of  the  lifting  up  a  ftandard,  or  as  the 
original  word  is  of  a  much  more  general  fig— 
nification,  and  is  ufed  for  any  fign  \  “  Lift 
“  up  a  fign  above  the  nations/'  (upon  the 
tops  of  their  hills,)  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  captivity  of  Ifrael,  returning  to  their 
own  country,  that  they  may  meet  them  with 
refrefhments  a,  and  fuch  affiftances  as  may 
help  them  forward  in  their  way  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers. 

How  lively  the  comparing  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  edid  of  Cyrus,  giving  liberty  and 
encouragement  to  Ifrael  to  return  to  the  land 
of  their  anceftors,  to  the  making  caufeys 
through  marfhy  countries,  piling  up  heaps  of 
ftone  in  unfrequented  deferts,  and  meeting 
travellers  with  refrefhments,  and  every  other 
afliftance  that  they  might  want. 

The  firft  claufe,  “  Go  through,  go  through 
**  the  gates/'  fee  ms  to  refer  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Eaft  for  travellers  to  affemble  together,  in 
fome  place  out  of  the  city ,  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  journeying  together  in  company, 
which  I  have  elfewhere  taken  notice  of 3,  and 
therefore  need  not  to  repeat  it  here. 


1  See  Numb  26.  10  ;  and  perhaps  it  diredtly  fignifies 
fire,  ufed  as  a  fign,  If.  31.  9. 

a  Deut,  23.  4.  3  Vol.  1,  ch.  5,  obf.  6. 
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Of  the  Eafern  Modes  of  honouring  the  Living 

and  the  Dead . 

Observation  LXXIL 

A  Learned,  as  well  as  an  ingenious  and 
lively  commentator,  fuppofes  x,  that  the 
falutation  our  Lord  refers  to.  Matt.  v.  47, 
If  ye  falute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  you 
more  than  others  ?  do  not  even  the  publi- 
*£  cans  fo  means'  embracing,  though  it  is  a 
different  word,  I  would  obferve,  that  is  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Septuagint  to  exprefs  that  addon 
of  endearment  %  and  which  is  made  ufe  of 
by  an  apocryphal  writer 3 ;  whereas  the  word 
we  translate  falute  is  of  a  much  more  general 
nature  :  this,  I  apprehend,  arofe  from  his 
being  (truck  with  the  thought,  that  it  could 
never  be  neceffary  to  caution  his  difciples, 
not  to  reftrain  the  civilities  of  a  common  faln- 
tation  to  thofe  of  their  own  religious  party. 

Juvenal,  when  he  fatirizes  the  jews  of  the 
apcftolic  age  for  their  religious  opinions,  and 
reprefents  them  as  unfriendly,  and  even  male- 

1  Dr.  Doddridge,  Family  Expofitor,  on  that  place. 
a  negityfAflavv,  Gen.  29.  13.  1  Kings  4.  16  Cant.  2.6. 
s  Ecclus.  30.  19. 
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volent  to  other  people  1 >  and  when  he  men¬ 
tions  their  refilling  to  fhow  travellers  the 
way,  or  to  point  out  to  them  where  they 
might  find  water  to  drink  when  thirfty  with 
journeying,  takes  no  notice  of  their  not  faint¬ 
ing  thofe  of  another  nation  ;  yet  there  Is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  from  thefe  words  of  Chrift, 
that  many  of  them  at  leafi:  would  not,  and 
that  even  a  Jewifh  publican  received  no  fa-  * 
lutations  from  one  of  his  own  nation,  except¬ 
ing  brother  publicans. 

Nor  fhall  we  wonder  at  this,  or  think  It  re- 
quifite  to  fuppofe  the  word  we  tranfiate  falute 
( AffTrcifyixcu) >  and  which  certainly,  fometimes 
at  leaft,  fignifies  nothing  more  than  making 
ufe  of  fome  friendly  words  upon  meeting  with 
people  h  muft  here  fignify  fomething  more 
particular,  fince  we  find  fome  of  the  prefent 
Inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  feem  to  want  this  ad¬ 
monition  of  our  Lord. 

“  When  the  Arabs  falute  one  another,’'  ac¬ 
cording  to  Niebuhr,  it  is  generally  in  thefe 
“  terms  :  Saldm  aleiknm ,  Peace  be  with  you, 
“  in  fpeaking  which  words,  they  lay  the  right 
“  hand  on  the  heart.  The  anfwer  is,  Aleikum 
ejfalam ,  With  you  be  peace .  Aged  people 
are  inclined  to  add  to  thefe  words.  And  the 
cc  mercy  and  blejjing  of  God.  The  Mahometans 
of  fEgypt  and  Syria  never  falute  a  Chriftian 


a  Sat.  14.  Non  monftrare  vias,  See. 
a  Ecclefiafticus  41.  20,  ftrongly  determines  this:  a  Be 
afhamed — of filence  before  them  that  falute  thee.” 
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u  in  this  manner ;  they  content  themfelves 
with  faying  to  them.  Good  day  to  you ;  or. 
Friend ,  how  do  you  do  F  The  Arabs  of 
Yemen ,  who  feldom  fee  any  Chriftians,  are 
not  fo  zealous  but  that  fometimes  they 
will  give  them  the  Salam  aleikum.” 

Prefen tly  after  he  fays,  “  For  a  long  time 
I  thought  the  Mahometan  cuftom  of  fa- 
“  luting  Chriftians,  in  a  different  manner  from 
*c  that  made  ufe  of  to  thofe  of  their  own 
profeffion,  was  an  effecft  of  their  pride,  and 
religious  bigotry.  I  fainted  them  fome- 
times  with  the  Salam  aleikum,  and  I  had 
&€  often  only  the  common  anfwer.  At  length 
*c  I  obferved  in  Natolia ,  that  the  Chriftians 
themfelves  might  probably  be  the  caufe, 
that  Mahometans  did  not  make  the  fame 
return  to  their  civilities  that  they  did  to 
thofe  of  their  own  religion.  For  the  Greek 
**  merchants,  with  whom  I  travelled  in  that 
“  country,  did  not  feem  pleafed  with  my  fa- 
luting  Mahometans  in  the  Mahometan 
manner.  And  when  they  were  not  known 
“  to  be  Chriftians,  by  thofe  Turks  whom 
“  they  met  with  in  their  journeying,  (it  being 
<c  allowed  Chriftian  travellers,  in  thofe  pro- 
“  vinces,  to  wear  a  white  turban  \  that  ban- 
“  ditti  might  take  them  at  a  diftance  for 
Turks,  and  people  of  courage,)  they  never 

*  Chriftians,  in  common,  being  obliged  to  wear  the 
fafh  of  their  turbans  white  Jiriped  with  blue.  Ruftell’s 
Description  of  Aleppo,  p.  95. 

“  anfwered 
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u  anfwered  thofe  that  addrefled  them  with 
the  compliment  pf  Saldm  aleikum , 

“  One  would  not,  perhaps,  fufpecft  that  fi-- 
“  milar  cuftoms  obtain,  in  our  times,  among 
<c  Europeans  :  but  I  find,  that  the  Roman 
“  Catholics,  of  feme  provinces  of  Germany, 

“  never  addrefs  the  Proteftants  that  live 
((  among  them  with  the  compliment,  Jefus 
“  Chrift  be  praifed ;  and  when  fiich  a  thing 
happens  by  miftake,  the  Proteftants  do  not 
“  return  it  after  the  manner  in  ufe  among 
f(  Catholics,  For  ever  and  ever ,  Amen'!” 

After  this,  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the 
clofe  of  the  5th  of  Matthew  want  no  farther 
commentary.  The  Jews,  it  fhould  feem, 
would  not  addrefs  the  ufual  compliment  of 
Peace  be  to  you  to  either  heathens,  or  pub¬ 
licans  ;  the  publicans  of  the  Jewifh  nation 
would  ufe  it  to  their  countrymen  that  were  pub¬ 
licans,  but  not  to  heathens,  though  the  more 
rigid  Jews  would  not  do  it  to  them  any  more 
than  to  heathens  :  our  Lord  required  his  dif- 
ciples  to  lay  a  fide  the  morofenefs  of  Jews,  and 
exprefs  more  extenfive  benevolence  in  their  ia- 
lutations.  There  feems  to  be  nothing  of  em¬ 
bracing  thought  of  in  this  cafe,  though  that, 
doubtlefs,  was  pradtifed  anciently  among  rela¬ 
tions  and  intimate  friends,  as  it  is  among 
modern  Ajiatics . 

When  then  the  fon  of  Sirach  fpeaks  of 
filence  before  them  that falute  thee/'  ch,  xlh 

*  Dcfcript*  de  l’ Arabic,  p,  43,  44, 
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20,  as  a  juft  ground  of  fame ,  he  cannot  be 
underftood  to  mean  lilence  with  regard  to  the 
falutations  of  thofe  of  another  nation ,  for  this 
\  was  rather  thought  to  be  honourable  among 
the  old  Jews,  a  proper  expreffion  of  rough  and 
inflexible  virtue,  and  a  paying  a  due  attention 
to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Jewifh  nation  ;  it 
mull  be  underftood  of  not  returning  the  fa¬ 
lutations  of  their  own  countrymen ,  of  fuch 
non-compliance  with  the  forms  of  civility  in 
ufe  among  thofe  of  their  nation,  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  afhamed. 

Elifha’s  enjoining  Gehazi  not  to  falute  any 
that  he  met,  or  to  return  the  falutation  of 
fuch,  evidently  .  expreffes  the  hafte  he  would 
have  him  make  to  recover  the  child  and  bring 
him  back  to  life  *.  For  the  falutations  of  the 
Eaft  oftentimes  take  up  a  long  time . 

“  The  manner  of  falutation,  as  now  prac- 
tifed  by  the  people  of  fEgypt,  is  not  lefs 
ancient.  The  ordinary  way  of  faluting 
people,  when  at  a  diftance,  is  bringing 
“  the  hand  down  to  the  knees,  and  then  car- 
“  rying  it  to  the  ftomach.  Marking  their 
“  devotednefs  to  a  perfon  by  holding  down 
“  the  hand ;  as  they  do  their  affection  by 
their  after  railing  it  up  to  the  heart.  When 
they  come  clofe  together  afterwards,  they 
“  take  each  other  by  the  hand  in  token  of 

1  2  Kings  4.  29.  u  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my 
4C  ftaff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way :  if  thou  meet  any 
u  man,  falute  him  not  ^  and  it  any  falute  thee,  anfwer  him 
u  not  again,”  &c. 

sc  friendfhip* 
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u  friendfhip.  What  is  very  pleafant,  is  to 
fee  the  country-people  reciprocally  clap- 
“  ping  each  other's  hands  very  fmartly,  twenty 
“  or  thirty  times  together,  in  meeting,  without 
“  faying  any  thing  more  than  Salamat  aiche 
“  halcom ;  that  is  to  fay.  How  do  you  do  ?  I 
“  wijh you  good  health.  If  this  form  of  compli- 
“  mentingmuft  be  acknowledged  to  be  fimple, 
“  it  mu  ft  be  admitted  to  be  very  affectionate* 
“  Perhaps  it  marks  out  a  better  difpofition 
“  of  heart,  than  alb  the  ftudied  phrafes  which 
“  are  in  ufe  among  us,  and  which  politenefs 
“  almoft  always  makes  ufe  of  at  the  expence 
“  of  lincerity.  After  this  firft  compliment 
“  many  other  friendly  queftions  are  a  Iked, 
ss  about  the  health  of  the  family,  mention- 
“  ing  each  of  the  children  diftinftly,  whole 
€C  names  they  know,  &c,  &c 

If  the  forms  of  falutation  among  the  ancient 
Jewifh  peafants,  took  up  as  much  time  as  thofe 
of  the  modern  ^Egyptians  that  belong  to  that 
rank  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  the  prophet  com¬ 
manded  his  fervant  to  abftain  from  fainting 
thofe  he  might  meet  with,  when  fent  to  recover 
the  child  of  the  Shunamitefs  to  life  :  they  that 
have  attributed  this  order  to  hafte  have  done 
right ;  but  they  ought  to  have  Ihown  the  te- 
dioufnefs  of  Eajtern  compliments . 

But  I  very  much  queftion  whether  this  was 
the  caufe  of  our  Lord's  forbidding  the  Seventy 
to  falute,  when  he  fent  them  forth  to  preach 

*  Maillet,  Defcript,  de  1’Egypte,  let,  n?  p.  137,  138. 
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the  Gofpel,  Luke  x.  4,  “  Carry  neither  purier 
u  nor  fcrip,  nor  fhoes,  and  falute  no  man  by 

the  way."  Was  the  not  making  ufe  of 
fhoes  expreffive  of  greater  expedition  in  tra¬ 
velling  ?  I  ihould  rather  fuppofe  that  either 
it  fignifies  not  fainting  any  in  their  journey, 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  David  fainted  Nabal, 

1  Sam.  xxv.  5,  6,  14*,  when  he  applied  to 
him  for  fome  refrefhment  in  the  wildernefs, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  whom  they  preached  to 
invite  them  to  their  houfes,  from  fir  ft  to  laft, 
in  this  journey  *  or  elfe  that  it  was,  fomehow 
or  other,  a  part  of  that  meannefs  in  which 
they  were  to  appear,  not  to  falute  thofe  they 
met. 

Niebuhr  tells  us  a  fiery  that  is  rather  re¬ 
markable,  relating  to  falutations  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  defert  of  Mount  Sinai :  he  fays, 
that  a  woman  who  was  on  foot  (and  ihould 
therefore  feem  to  be  a  perfon  in  low  life) 
meeting  him  in  a  frait  paffage  in  the  valley  of 
Genne ,  Jhe  fat  down  by  the  fide  of  the  way , 
turning  her  back  ’ till  they  were  pajly  but  as  he 
wijhed  this  woman  peace ,  (which  is  their  form 
of  fainting,)  and  his  Arab  guides  perceived  by 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  their  cufoms , 
they  informed  him  that  it  was  out  of  refpedl  to 

*  u  David  fent  out  ten  young  men,  and  David  faid  to 
a  the  young  men ...  go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in  my 
tc  name;”  after  which  we  are  informed  that  Abigail,  Na- 
bal’s  wife,  was  told  by  a  fervant,  cc  David  fent  meffengers 
u  out  of  the  wildernefs  to  falute  our  mailer,  and  he  railed 
u  on  them,’’ 
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jlf angers  that  Jhe  had  turned  her  back,  and 
that,  according  to  their  ufagesb  he  jhould  not 
have  fainted  her  at  all  \ 

His  fainting  her  was,  it  feems,  contrary 
to  their  ufages,  on  what  account  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  clear  :  if  it  was  on  account  of  a  fup- 
pofed  great  difproportion  of  rank,  our  Lord 
might  command  them  to  aifume  this  among 
other  expreffions  of  meannefs,  in  oppolition 
to  thofe  appearances  of  wordly  grandeur  the 
Jews  expected  to  fee,  whenever  the  kingdom 
of  God  came — the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  h 

O  BSE  R  VAT  I  ON  LXXIII. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  alighting 
from  a  bead;  on  which  one  is  riding,  is,  and 
was  anciently,  a  mark  of  great  refpect.  I  have 
found  proofs  of  it  lince  the  publication  of  the 
two  firft  volumes,  with  refpect  to  late  times  $ 
and  the  43d  obf.  of  ch.  vi,  contains  evidences 
of  this  ufage  in  ancient  times,  which  cannot, 

I  apprehend,  be  controverted  :  the  cafe  how¬ 
ever  of  Achfah  I  now  believe  is  to  be  differ 
rently  underftood.  Of  thefe  matters  fome 
account  ought  here  to  be  given. 

We  met  a  Lurk,  fays  Dr.  Richard  Chand¬ 
ler  in  his  Alia  tic  Travels  3,  a  perfon  of 
c<  diftindtion,  as  appeared  from  his  turban. 
He  was  on  horfeback  with  a  lingle  attend- 
“  ant.  Our  janizary  and  Armenians  refpedt- 

1  Voy.  tome  I,  p,  192,  a  Luke  jo.  11.  '  3  P.  200. 
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“  fully  alighted,  and  made  him  a  profound 
“  obeifance,  the  former  killing  the  rim  of 
**  his  garment.” 

So  Niebuhr  tells  us,  that  at  Kahira  (Grand 
Cairo)  “  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  who,  it 
^  may  be,  alighted  at  firft  through  fear  or 
££  refpeft,  when  a  Mahometan  with  a  great 
“  train  on  horfeback  met  them,  are  now 
££  obliged  to  pay  this  compliment  to  above 
thirty  of  the  principal  people  of  that  city. 
When  thefe  appear  in  public,  they  always 
4‘  caufe  a  domeftic  to  go  before  to  give  no- 
tice  to  the  jews  and  Greeks,  and  even  the 
££  Europeans  that  they  meet  with,  to  get  off 
££  their  affes  as  foomas  poffible,  and  tliey 
are  qualified,  on  occafion,  to  force  them 
££  with  a  great  club,  which  they  always  carry 
*£  in  their  hands  Y  J 

The  fadt  is  certain,  but,  probably,  is  not 
applicable  to  the  cafe  of  Achfah.  Our  tranf- 
la  tors  fuppofe  that  like  Abigail  fhe  alighted 
from  her  afs,  when  file  preferred  her  requefi: 
to  Caleb  her  father,  begging  for  the  addition 
of  feme  fprings  of  water  to  her  portion  $ 
but  it  is  a  quite  different  word,  never  ufed 
but  in  reciting  her  ftory,  excepting  once  in 
the  book  of  Judges,  where  it  is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  Jael’s  fajiening  one  of  the  pins  of  her 
tent  in  the  ground,  after  having  driven  it 
through  Sifera’s  temples  \  The  word  then 
Ihould  feem  to  fignify  her  continuing  upon 

8  Dcfcriptioa  del’ Arabic,  p.  39,  a  Ch.  4,  ver.  21. 
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the  afs  Jlanding  JIM ,  as  if  fajiened  to  the 
ground .  This  would  naturally  occafion  Caleb 
to  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  this  Hop  in  the 
marriage-proceffion,  and  brought  on  an  ex¬ 
planation,  which  terminated  in  her  obtaining 
what  the  defired. 

Both  the  Septuagint  and  the  vulgar  Latin * 
fuppofe  fhe  continued  fitting  on  the  afs,  but 
the  firfi:  fuppofes  fhe  cried  to  her  father  for 
this  favour1;  the  fecond,  that  fhe  fighed7 : 
but  the  original  mentions  neither,  nor  do  ei¬ 
ther  appear  neceflary.  The  mere  Hopping  in. 
ia  folemn  a  cavalcade  as  this,  which  feems  to 
have  been  the  conveying  her  with  pomp  to 
Othniel’s  houfe,  as  his  bride,  muff  have  been 
flifficient  to  occafion  the  enquiry. 


Obser  vat  i o n  LXXIY. 

The  prefent  female  way  of  exprefiing  joy 
in  the  Eaft,  by  gently  applying  one  of  their 
hands  to  their  mouths,  feems  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  in  the  times  of  remote  antiquity,  and  to  be 
meant  in  feveral  places  of  Scripture, 

What  their  prefent  cuftom  is,  appears  in 
the  following  paflage  of  Pitts,  defcribing  the 
joy  with  which  the  leaders  of  their  facred 
caravans  are  received,  in  the  feveral  towns 
of  Barbary  through  which  they  pafs  :  This 

“  Emmir  Hagge ,  into  whatsoever  town  he 

?  E#>jjw  ex  u t  Qm,  a  Cum  fufpiralTet  fedens  in  afino, 

T  7  “  comes. 
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“  comes,  is  received  with  a  of  joy% 

“  becaufe  he  is  going  about  fo  religious  a 
“  work  ;  and  it  is,  who  can  have  the  favour, 
<c  and  honour  of  kiffing  his  hand ,  or  but  his 
sc  garment!  He  goes  attended  in  much  pomp, 
“  with  flags,  kettle-drums,  &c,  and  loud 
acclamations  do,  as  it  were,  rend  the  fkies  ; 
nay,  the  very  women  get  upon  the  tops  of 
the  houfes  to  view  the  parade,  or  fine  fhow, 
iC  where  they  keep  fr  iking  their  four  fingers  on 
6<  their  lips  f oft  ly,  as  fafl  as  they  can ,  making 
cc  a  joyful  noife  all  the  while ,  which  founds 
iC  fomewhat  like  yow,  yow,  yow,  hundreds  of 
times  Y’  Others  have  given  us  nearly  the 
fame  account. 

This  feerns  to  me  to  be  referred  to  in  fome 
paflages  of  Scripture ;  and  that  the  facred 
writers  fuppofe  two  different  methods  of  ex- 
prefiing  joy  by  a  quick  motion  of  the  hand, 
which  is  loft  in  our  tranflation  :  for  I  fuppofe 
the  clapping  of  the  hands  in  the  plural,  is  a 
very  diftindt  thing  from  the  clapping  the  hand 
in  the  fingular,  though  our  tranflators  have 
confounded  them  together. 

The  ftriking  one  hand  againfl:  the  other 
with  fome  fmartnefs,  which  we  mean  by  the 
term  clapping  of  the  hands,  might,  and  I 
believe  did,  obtain  anciently,  as  an  expreflion 
of  joy  ;  not  unfrequently,  if  not  always,  of 
the  malignant  kind  :  fo  the  prophet  Jeremiah 

1  Account  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Maho« 
tee  tans,  4th  ed.  p.  85, 
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faith  of  Jerufalem,  when  it  was  deftroyed, 
“  All  that  pafs  by,  clap  their  hands  at  thee  ; 

they  hifs  and  wag  their  head  at  the  daugh- 
“  ter  of  Jerufalem,  faying,  Is  this  the  city 
“  that  men  call  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the 
“  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?”  Lam.  ii.  15.  In 
like  manner  Job,  after  defcribing  the  hidden 
deftruftion  of  the  wicked,  fays,  “  Men  fhall 
“  clap  their  hands  at  him ,  and  hiall  hifs  him 
ii  out  of  his  place/'  Job  xxvii.  23. 

But  other  words,  which  our  verfion  tranf- 
lates  clapping  the  hands ,  fignify  the  applying 
only  one  hand  fome where  with  fofinej's ,  as  a 
teftimony,  in  common,  of  a  joy  of  a  more 
agreeable  kind.  They  that  confult  the  ori¬ 
ginal  will  find  the  lingular,  not  the  plural,  is 
made  ufe  of  Pf.  xlvii.  1,  O  clap  youtr 
“  hands  (your  hand)  all  ye  people,  fihout 
*c  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph  /  ’ 
and  in  like  manner,  2  flings  xi.  12,  Pie 
“  brought  forth  the  king's  fan,  and  put  the 
(c  crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  tefti- 
(e  mony;  and  they  made  him  king,  and  an- 
“  ointed  him;  and  clapt  their  hands,  (but  in 
<c  the  original  they  clapt  the  hand,)  and  faid, 
€i  God  fave  the  king/' 


We  ufe  the  term  clap,  but  fometimes,  where 
the  word  hand  is  ufed  in  the  fingular  number, 
it  is  joined  with  a  verb  that  Jirongly  exprefles 
an  applying  the  hand  with  foftnejs ,  wherever 
it  is  that  we  fuppofe  the  hand,  in  fuch  cafes, 
is  applied,  and  confequently  the  term  clap 
fhould  not  be  the  word  made  ufe  of,  it  may 

T  4  ’  be. 
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be,  in, tranflating  thefe  paffages,  at  leaft  with-, 
out  a  foftening  epithet.  So  If.  Iv.  12,  “  The 
“  mountains  and  the  hills  fhall  break  forth 
“  intofinging,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  fhall 
“  clap  (or  gently  apply)  the  hand,5'  not  their 
bands1.  For  the  word  is  ufed  for  blotting  out 
what  is  written  in  a  book,  by  applying  water  to 
it.  Numb.  v.  23,  which  is  wont  to  be  done  with 
a  fponge,  or  fome  other  foft  fubftance ;  and 
for  compaffionately  wiping  away  tears  from  the 
face.  If.  xxv.  8  :  and  confequently  muff  fig— 
nify,  one  would  imagine,  a  gentle  application 
of  the  hand  fomewhere,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  mouthy  according  to  the  prefent 
Eaitern  mode,  among  the  women,  of  teftify- 
ing  joy. 

O  BSER  VAT  ION  LXXV. 

An  umbrella  is  a  very  ancient,  as  well  as 
honourable  defence  againft  the  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun,  in 
thole  fultry  countries  :  may  we  not  then  fup- 
pofe,  this  is  that  kind  of  fade  the  Pfalmift 
refers  to  in  the  121ft  Pfalmft  ?  “  The  Lord  is 
thy  keeper  :  the  Lord  is  thy  fade  on  thy 
right  hand.  The  fun  fhall  not  fmite  thee 
**  by  day  ;  nor  the  moon  by  night  ” 

1  The  fame  word  is  ufed  Pf.  98.  8,  and  hand  in  the 
fmgular  number ;  and  both  thefe  obfervations  are,  in  like 
manner,  applicable  to  Ezek.  25.  6,  where  indeed  the  joy 
was  not  of  that  placid  kind,  which  the  expreffion  com¬ 
monly  imports.  2  Ver,  5. 

Niebuhr 
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Niebuhr ,  who  yifited  the  fouthern  part  of 
Arabia,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  a 
folemn  proceffion  of  the  Imam  that  refides  at 
Sandy  who  is  a  great  prince  in  that  part  of 
Arabia,  and  confidered  as  an  holy  perfonage, 
being  defcended  from  Mohammed  their  great 
prophet,  “  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Sul- 
“  tan  at  Conftantinople  goes  every  Friday* 

“  to  the  mofque,  if  his  health  will  at  all 
(f  admit  of  it.  The  Imam  of  Sana  obferves 
(<  alfo  this  religious  practice,  with  vaft  pomp, 

“  We  only  faw  him  in  his  return,  becaufe 
**  this  was  reprefented  to  us  as  the  moft  cu~ 

<e  rious  part  of  the  folemnity,  on  account  of 
the  long  circuit  he  then  takes,  and  the 
great  number  of  his  attendants,  after  their 
“  having  performed  their  devotions  in  other 
“  mofques.  .  .  .  .  The  Imam  was  preceded 
“  by  fome  hundreds  of  foldiers.  Hey  and 
“  each  of  the  princes  of  his  numerous  family , 

“  caufed  a  mdallay  or  large  umbrella ,  to  be 
“  carried  by  his  fide,  and  it  is  a  privilege 
which,  in  this  country,  is  appropriated  to 
“  princes  of  the  blood  juft  as  the  Sultan  at 
Conftantinople  permits  none  but  his  vizir 
“  to  have  his  kdiky  or  gondola,  covered  be- 
hind,  to  keep  him  from  the  heat  of  the 

1  The  faered  day  of  all  Mohammedans, 
a  So  at  p.  305,  he  tells  us,  he  faw  a  young  prince  at 
Sana,  who  had  been  difpofTefTed  of  fome  territories  enjoyed 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  who  had  his  umbrella  car¬ 
ried  at  his  fuley  as  he  went  on  horfeback  to  the  mofque, 
one  Friday. 

**  fun, 
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u  fun.  They  fay  that  In  the  other  pro* 
€l  vinces  of  Yemen ,  the  independent  lords* 
li  fach  for  example  as  the  Sheiks  of  Jafa,  and 
44  thofe  of  Hafchid  u  Bekil ;  the  Scherif  of 
Abu  Arifch,  and  many  others,  caufe  thefe 
$e  mdallas  in  like  manner  to  be  carried  for 
**  their  ufe,  as  a  mark  of  their  independence. 

Befides  the  princes,  the  Imam  had  in  his 
44  train  at  lead:  600  lords  of  the  moft  dif- 
44  tinguifhed  rank,  as  well  ecclefiaftics  as 
44  feculars,  and  thofe  of  the  military  line, 
44  many  of  them  mounted  on  fuperb  horfes, 
46  and  a  great  multitude  of  people  attended 
44  him  on  foot.  On  each  fide  of  the  Imam 
44  was  carried  a  fag ,  different  from  ours,  in 
44  that  each  of  them  was  furmounted  with 
44  a  little  filver  veffel  like  a  cenfer\  It  is 
44  faid  that  within  fome  charms  were  put,  to 
44  which  they  attributed  a  power  of  making 
44  the  Imam  invincible.  Many  other  ftand- 
44  ards  were  unfurled  with  the  fame  cenfer- 
44  like  veffels,  but  without  any  regularity.  In 
. 44  one  word,  the  whole  train  was  numerous, 
44  and  in  fome  meafure  magnificent,  but  no 
44  order  feemingly  was  obferved  V 

It  appears  by  the  carvings  at  Perfepolis , 
umbrellas  were  very  anciently  ufed  by  the  Eafl- 
ern  princes ;  charms ,  we  have  reafon  to  be^ 
lieve,  were  at  lead:  as  ancient :  may  we  not, 
with  fome  degree  of  probability,  fuppofe  then 

1  Une  petite  calfolette  d’argent.  3  Voj'4  tome  r, 

P*  337- 
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this  •  1 2 1  ft  Pfalm  refers  to  thefe  umbrellas , 
where  the  refponfe  made,  it  fhould  feem,  by 
the  minijlers  of  the  fanEluary ,  to  the  declaration 
of  the  king,  in  the  two  firft  verfes,  reminded 
him  that  Jehovah  would  be  to  him  all  that 
heathen  princes  hoped  for,  as  to  defence  and 
honour,  from  their  royal  umbrellas  and  their 
facred  charms,  but  hoped  for  in  vain,  as  to 
them  ?  T he  Lord  Jhall  be  thy  Jhade  on  thy 
right  hand.  The  fun  jhall  not  finite  thee  by 
day  5  nor  the  moon  by  night . 


Obser  vat  i o n  LXXVI, 

Though  when  I  publifhed  the  two  volumes 
of  Obfervations  on  divers  Paffages  of  Scrips 
ture,  I  had  not  met  with  any  account,  in  our 
modern  travellers  into  the  Baft,  of  bells  made 
ufe  of  there  to  adorn  or  to  animate  their 
horfes ,  to  which  our  verfion  fuppofes  the  pro¬ 
phet  Zechariah  refers,  ch.  xiv.  20,  but  had 
found  they  were  frequently  worn  by  their  ca¬ 
mels  ’ ;  yet  I  have  fince  met  with  a  paffage, 
in  a  lately  publifhed  volume  of  Travels  into 
the  Baft,  which  fhows  the  fouthern  Arabs 
make  ufe  of  them  as  a  matter  of  magnificence  * 
on  folemn  occafions. 

“  The  fineft  breed  of  Arabian  horfes  is  in 
“  this  country,  and  has  furnifhed  us  with 

thofe  we  make  ufe  of  for  the  turf;  they 

» 

*  V oh  i,  ch.  5,  obf.  22. 

“  are: 
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“  are  here  chiefly  articles  of  luxury,  uled 
only  in  war,  or  for  parade  :  the  governor 
u  has  a  large  find  oppofite  to  the  houfe  where 
<e  I  live,  which  affords  me  much  pleafure,  as 
**  I  pay  them  frequent  vifits  ;  they  are  fmall, 
but  finely  fhaped,  and  extremely  adtive. 
Of  this  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
€i  yefterday,  when  the  cavalry  had  a  field-day 
in  the  great  fquare,  which,  from  the  mode 
**  of  exercife,  called  to  my  mind  the  idea  of 
**  our  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments,  .  .  ,  , 
**  The  horfes  were  jump t notify  capar fried y 
4‘  being  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  trap- 
pings,  bells  hung  round  their  necks ,  and  rich 
**  houfings  ;  the  riders  were  in  handfome 
**  Turkifh  drefies,  with  white  turbans,  and 
tf  the  whole  formed  to  me  a  new  and  pleafing 
fpeclacle  Y5 


Observation  LXXV1L 

The  feathers  of  herons  and  oftriches  are 
bow  ufed,  in  thefe  countries  of  the  Eafl:,  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  more  efpecially  in 
times  of  rejoicing  ;  it  is  reafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  fame  obtained  anciently,  and  perhaps 
as  far  ba,ck  as  the  time  of  Job. 

The  Turks,  who,  according  to  Baron  de 
Totty  make  pomp  the  charadleriftic  of  their 

1  Major  Rooke’s  Travels  to  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix, 
p-  82, 83,  That  6th  letter  is  dated  from  Mocha. 

nations 
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nation  *,  make  great  ufe  of  thefe  two  forts 
of  feathers  in  days  of  parade.  Thus  this 
writer,  in  defcribing  what  anfwers  among 
them  to  the  folemnity  of  a  coronation,  tells 
us,  that  one  Jet  of  officers ,  who  appeared  in 
that  procejjion,  wore  an  oftriclTs  feather  on  the 
fde  of  their  turbans  % ;  and  that  the  led  horfes 
of  the  Grand  Seignior  were  covered  with  very 
rich  trappings  trailing  on  the  ground ,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  feen  but  the  head  of  the  animal,  of 
which  the  front  was  ornamented  by  a  large 
plume  of  heron-feathers 3*  Attendants  of  an¬ 
other  defcription  are  faid  to  have  worn  plumes 
of  feathers  f japed  like  a  fan ,  above  which  tower¬ 
ed  thofe  the  Grand  Seignior  himfelf  bore . 

De  Lott  has  not  told  us  what  kind  of  fea¬ 
thers  thefe  lafl  were,  but  other  authors  have 
informed  us,  that  they  are  thofe  of  herons 
that  the  Turkifh  emperor  himfelf  wears  in  his 
turban,  at  leaf!  upon  other  folemn  occafions. 
So  when  Lhevenot  faw  him  riding  in  Hate, 
upon  occafion  of  the  coming  of  an  ambaffador 
to  hirn  from  the  Great  Mogul ,  he  wore  in 
his  cap  two  black  heron  s  tops ,  adorned  with 
large  ftones,  above  two  fingers  high ;  the  one 
flood  upright,  and  the  other  pointed  down¬ 
wards  h 

Such  great  ufe  is  made  of  of  rich-feathers ,  that 
Maillet  makes  it  an  article  of  commerce,  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  what  is  imported  into 

z  Memoirs,  part  I,  p.  235.  *  P.  119. 

3  P.  1 2 1,  122,  4  Travels,  part  I,  book  1,  ch.  57, 

iEgypt 
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j®gypt  by  the  caravan  from  Nubia  \  which 
brings  with  it  the  merchandife  of  /Ethiopia* 
*c  One  can  hardly  believe,"  he  fays*  the 
ec  riches  it  contains.  From  divers  parts  of 
“  Africa  it  brings  hither  gold-dufl,  elephants 

teeth,  ebony,  mufk,  civet,  ambergris,  of 
€£  trich -feather s,  feveral  kinds  of  gum,  and' 
€£  an  infinity  of  other  valuable  merchandize, 
fc  But  it’s  moft  confiderable  commerce  confiils 
€€  of  two  or  three  thoufand  blacks,  which 

the  caravan  brings  to  fell  in  /Egypt,  each 
$c  of  which,  taking  them  one  with  another, 
€C  is  not  worth  lefs  to  his  mailer  than  200 
i€  livres  Y' 

Herons  feathers,  however,  are  not  a  difc ri¬ 
mmating  mark  of  royalty,  and  confined  to 
the  heads  of  princes  and  of  their  horfes ;  The- 
venot  faw  them  on  the  head  of  the  new  Bajha 
of  /Egypt  when  he  made  his  entry  into  Grand 
Cairo,  “  He  wore  a  chiaoux  cap,  with  two 
€£  black  heron's  tops  Handing  upright  upon 
t£  it  3Y  But  they  are,  I  think,  only  worn 
in  times  of  profperity.  At  leafl  Thevenot 
remarks,  that  when  his  predeceffor  quitted 
that  government,  and  departed  in  a  folemn 
proceffion,  ££  he  wore  on  his  head  a  chiaoux 
f£  cap,  bu X.  without  an  heron  s  top*  ” 

As  feathers  are  made  ufe  of  among  the 

\ 

*  Let.  13,  p.  197. 

*  About  eight  guineas.  There  is  a  miilake  here  cer¬ 
tainly  :  perhaps  there  fhould  have  been  another  cypher. 

$  Part  1,  bock  2,  cb,  23,  4  Ch,  15. 

rurksp 
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Lurks,  fo  they  are  ufed  we  find  among  the 
modern  Arabs  too.  When  de  la  Roque  put 
himfelf  into  the  drefs  of  an  Arab  of  figure* 
he  had  an  ofirich -feather  near  the  top  of  his 
lance";  and  when  the  French  gentlemen  that 
waited  on  the  king  of  Yemen ,  on  account  of 
the  coffee  trade*  law  the  proceffion  that  at¬ 
tended  him  to  his  public  devotions*  on  the 
facred  day  of  the  Mohammedans*  they  obferved 
fifty  horfes ,  richly  caparifoned *  were  led  in  view 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  pafs *  and  as  many 
camels  perfectly  well  equipped *  which  had  on 
their  heads  large  tufts  of  black  oftrich. -fathers* 
This  was  all  for  parade,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
facred  day,  for  they  were  only  led  before  him , 
and  feveral  times  round  the  place  where  he 
performed  his  devotions,  and  put  to  no  other 
uje  . 

If  then  the  Arabs  of  our  days  make  uih 
of  feathers  in  times  of  joyful  and  facred  pa¬ 
rade  ;  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  or  difficult 
to  fuppofe*  that  the  Arabs  of  elder  times  might 
do  the  fame*  and  even  the  Arabs  of  the  land 
of  IJz  in  the  age  of  Job  :  fince  they  are 
allowed  to  be  a  people  that  have  as  much*  or 
more  than  any*  retained  their  old  cuftoms*  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  fince*  on  the  other*  the 
adorning  themfelves  with  the  moft  beautiful 
feathers  of  the  birds  of  their  refpedtive  coun¬ 
tries*  is  the  common  practice  of  thole  nations 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine*  p.  4. 

*  Voy,  de  V Arabia  Heureufe*  p,  2x3* 

that 
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that  are  the  moft  remote  from  our  modes  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  and  moil  nearly  approach  the  ftate 
of  mankind  in  the  firft  and  rudeft  ages.  The 
way  of  adorning  themfelves  made  ufe  of  by 
many  of  the  wild  tribes  of  America,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
new-difcovered  iflands  of  the  South  Seas,  are 
an  uncontrovertible  proof  of  it. 

If  fo,  the  tranflation  that  Aquila  has  given 
us,  of  a  claufe  of  a  very  difficult  verfe  of 
the  book  of  job,  may  be  allowed  to  be  fuffi- 
eiently  eafy  and  natural.  The  verfe  is  the 
1 3th  of  the  39th  chapter,  and  is  thus  tranflated 
in  our  verfion  :  “  Gavef  thou  the  goodly  wings 
“  unto  the  peacocks  ?  or  wings  and  feathers 
“  unto  the  oftrich  ?”  or,  according  to  the 
marginal  tranflation  of  the  la  A:  claufe,  “  the 
feathers  of  the  ftork  and  oftrich. ” 

Great  objeftions  have  been  made  to  this 
tranflation,  and  very  juftly.  They  are  not 
the  wings  of  the  peacock  that  are  remarkably 
goodly,  but  the  tail ;  nor  is  it  the  fame  He¬ 
brew  word  elfewhere  tranflated  peacocks,  but 
a  very  different  one.  It  is  not  then  at  all 
probable  that  peacocks  were  meant  here. 

Aquila ,  who  has  given  us  an  ancient  Greek 
tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  who 
is  faid  to  have  been  exquilitely  fir i lied  in  the 
original  language,  and  to  have  aimed  at  a  very 
literal  verfion1,  has  thus  tranflated  the  firft 
claufe  ot  this  verfe  JlTspuyiov  ocivbvt cov  gvvxvcc- 

6  Carpzovii,  Crit,  Sac.  p.  553—560. 
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fyXs'vLei,  which  words  may  be  difficult  to  trans¬ 
late  into  Englifh  with  energy,  perfpicuity, 
and  concifenefs,  but  feem  to  mean,  the  tuft 
of  feathers  which  fame  what  refemhles  a  wing , 
and  which  thofe  that  are  in  a  fate  of  joy  and 
thankfgiving  wear ,  pkafmgly  intermixes  if  s 
filaments  when  quivering  from  the  motion  giv¬ 
en  it. 

The  Septuagint  themfelves,  who  have  de¬ 
clined  translating  the  third  word,  which 
Aquila  thought  meant  interweaving,  or  Some¬ 
thing  of  .that  kind,  tranflate  the  two  firffc 
words  TlTspv%  TspTrofisv wv,  “  the  wing  of  thofe 
“  that  are  delighted T  And  this  is  the  natural 
fenfe  of  the  two  firft  words  of  the  original. 

Now  what  can  the  wing,  or  contexture  of 
feathers  refembling  a  wing ,  of  thofe  that  are 
in  a  State  of  delight ,  or  of  difpofednefs  to  praife 9 
more  naturally  mean,  than  thofe  tufts  of  of- 
trich  or  heron-feathers  that  are  now  fo  com¬ 
monly  worn  in  thofe  countries,  when  in  fuch 
a  State.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  both 
thofe  creatures  are,  I  think,  with  certainty 
Spoken  of  in  the  words  immediately  follow¬ 
ing:  the  chafidah,  (which  feems  to  Signify  the 
heron  as  v/ell  as  the  fork ,  comprising  both 
fpecies  in  that  Single  word  of  defeription  \) 

I"  /  m 

1  For  the  chafidah  is  faid,  in  PC  104.  17,  to  make  the 
fir-trees  her  houfe ,  as  other  birds  made  their  nejl  in  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon ,  which  doth  not  appear  to  be  a  juft  defeription 
of  the  fork  properly  fpeaking,  but  truly  reprefents  the  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  in  that  point,  of  the  heron .  It  may  not  be 

VoL.  III.  U  amtfs 
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in  the  latter  claufe  of  this  13th  verfe ;  and 
the  of  rich  indifputably  in  the  fhort  hidory 
given  of  this  animal  in  the  fucceeding  verfes, 
and  which  fatisfies  me  mud:  be  meant  by  the 
lad  word  of  the  1 3th  verfe,  which  the  Septua- 
gint  leaves  untranflated,  uiing  the  word  Nftnrft 
to  exp  refs  the  Hebrew  term. 

Nor  can  this  be  thought  an  harfh  fuppofi- 
tion,  if  we  obferve  that  one  of  the  three  fenfes 
of  the  Hebrew  root,  according  to  Buxtorf, 
is  to  he  laid  wafe ;  a  noun  formed  from  it 
then  may  very  naturally  fignify  the  bird  that 
is  the  mod:  remarkable  of  any,  by  far,  for 
living  in  defer t  and  wade  places  \ 

I  may  add,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Shaw , 
who  fuppofes  that  the  fird  claufe  fpeaks  of 
the  wing  of  the  odrich,  not  of  the  wing  of 
thofe  that  rejoiced,  yet  underdands  the  laft 
word  of  the  three  of  that  fird  claufe  not  as 


amifs  to  add,  that  it  appears,  by  the  collections  of  Lambert 
Bos  on  the  Septuagint,  that  Olympiodorus  obferved  that 
Aquila  always  imderftood  the  chafida  to  mean  the  heron 
rather  than  the  ftork,  as  fome  unfkilful  people  fuppofed. 
But  the  two  fpecies  refemble  each  other  fo  much,  that  it  is 
not  improbable,  but  that  one  Hebrew  word  flood  for  bothy 
De  Tott,  among  others,  obferves,  that  the  Jiork  feeds  on 
ferpents,  builds  its  net!  on  the  houfes ,  and  is  revered  by  the 
Orientals,  part  2,  p.  42.  Doubdan  however  fuppofes  that 
jiorks  in  False  {fine  roofl  on  trees.  See  a  fucceeding  article. 

1  Baron  de  Tott  tells  us,  that  the  Arabs  call  the  offrich 
daivai-cooflioo,  or  the  camel-bird  ;  if  then,  befides  it’s 
proper  name,  which  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  is  naamah, 
p.  449,  it  is  called  by  a  periphrafis  the  camel  bird,  it  may 
as  well  be  defcribed  in  facred poetry  by  another — the  clefert- 
bird.  Mem.  of  de  Tott,  part  2,  p.  41. 
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fignifying  goodly,  as  our  tranflators  do,  but 
quivering  or  expanded ,  as  the  very  learned 
Schuitens  alfo  doth,  which  agrees  as  well 
with  what  happens  to  the  plumes  worn  on  the 
heads  of  thofe  that  go  in  folemn  joyful  procef- 
fion ,  as  to  what  happens  to  the  wings  of  an 
ojlrich ,  according  to  the  nice  and  entertaining 
obfervations  made  by  Dr.  Shaw  on  the  natural 
hiftory  of  that  bird,  for  which  the  learned 
world  is  much  obliged  to  him.  Nor  is  ex¬ 
panded  and  quivering  very  remote  from  what 
feems  to  be  the  idea  of  Aquilay  who  appears 
to  mean  the  intermixing  the  filaments  of  the 
feathers  together,  by  the  joyous  motions  of 
thofe  that  wore  them,  in  times  of  pleafurable 
folemnity. 

I  would  finifii  this  article  with  obfervingx 
that  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  fecond 
claufe  of  this  verfe,  makes  the  firft  word  of  it 
the  fecond  perfon  lingular  of  a  verb.  This 
only  luppofes  that  a  tingle  letter  happens  to 
be  left  out  in  our  modem  Hebrew  copies, 
which  will  not  appear  at  all  ftrange  to  thofe 
that  are  acquainted  with  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Kennicott.  And  if  that  alteration  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  may  underftand  the  words  as  fig- 
nifying. 

The  plume  of  thofe  that  go  in  joyful  procejjion 
pleajingly  quivers : 

Haji  thou  reared  up  (ftrengthened)  the  heron 
and  the  oftrich  (from  whom  thofe  feathers 

are  taken)  ? 
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If  we  £hould  be  unwilling  to  fuppofe  the 
cuftom  fo  ancient  as  the  days  of  Job,  among 
the  people  of  the  land  of  U z,  I  imagine  it 
will  be  hardly  contefted,  that  it  was  known 
to  Aquilcty  and  the  elder  tranflators  of  the 
Septuagint  verfion,  and  that  they  fuppofed  it 
was  probably,  at  lead:,  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  this  celebrated  perfonage  of  very  remote 
antiquity. 

Observation  LXXVIU. 

The  dancing  and  playing  on  inftruments 
of  mufic,  before  perfons  of  diftindtion,  when 
they  pafs  near  the  dwelling-places  of  fuch 
as  are  engaged  in  country  bujinefs ,  ftill  conti¬ 
nues  in  the  Baft. 

When  the  Baron  de  \ Tott  was  fent  by  the 
French  government,  to  infpeci  the  factories 
of  that  nation  in  the  Levant,  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  /Egypt  to  the  maritime  cities 
of  Syria,  lie  went  from  them  to  Aleppo ,  and 
returning  from  thence  to  Alexandretta ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  vifit  Cyprus,  and  fome  other  places  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  he  tells  us,  that  between  Aleppo  and 
Alexandretta  *,  he  faw  on  a  hidden  the  troop 
the  governor  of  Aleppo  had  fent  with  him, 
to  efcort  him,  turn  back  and  ride  towards 
him.  “  The  commander  of  the  detach - 


a 


a  Two  well-known  cities  of  Syria. 
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Ki  meat  1  then  fhewed  me  the  tents  of  the 
“  Turcomen,  pitched  on  the  banks  of  the 
“  lake,  near  which  we  were  to  pafs.— It  was 
“  no  eafy  talk  to  keep  my  company  in  good 
“  fpirits,  within  light  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
“  Aliatics,  whofe  peaceable  intentions  were 
at  lead;  doubtful. 

“  I  took  care  to  cover  my  efcort  with  my 
c‘  fmall  troop  of  Europeans  ;  and  we  conti- 
“  nued  to  march  on,  in  this  order,  which  had 
‘ ‘  no  very  hoftile  appearance,  when  we  per- 
•  ‘  ceived  a  motion  in  the  enemy's  camp,  from 
“  which  feveral  of  the  Turcomen  advanced 
“  to  meet  us  ;  and  I  foon  had  the  muficians 
“  of  the  different  hordes,  playing  and  dancing 
€f  before  me  all  the  time  we  were  pajjing  by 
“  the  fide  of  their  camp  V’ 

The  tranllation  does  not  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  mulicians  were  of  the  male  or  fe¬ 
male  fex ;  but  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would 
appear,  on  confulting  the  original  French* 
that  they  were  women  that  played  and  danced 
before  M.  de  Tott,  the  French  infpector, 
while  palling  along  the  lide  of  that  large  en¬ 
campment. 

We  cannot  after  this  wonder  at  the  account 
of  the  facred  hiftorian  3,  that  when  Saul  and 
David  were  returning  from  the  daughter  of 
Goliath ,  the  great  hero  of  the  Philiftines, 
“  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of 

3  Confifting  of  an  hundred  horfemen,  a  Memoirs, 
part  4,  p.  131,  132.  3  1  Sam.  18.  6. 

U  3  Ifrael4 
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“  Ifrael,  finging  and  dancing,  to  meet  king 
“  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  in- 
ftruments  of  mufic.”  That  is,  as  1  ap¬ 
prehend,  the  women  of  the  feveral  villages  of 
Ifrael  near  which  he  paffed,  in  returning  to 
his  fettled  abode,  univerfally  paid  him  the 
honour  of  finging  and  playing  before  him 
for  feme  confiderable  way,  while  he  paffed 
along  in  the  road  near  to  them.  All  lfrael 
were  engaged  in  rural  employments,  as  well 
as  thefe  Turcomen. 

Tott  afcribes  the  honours  paid  him  by  thefe 
Afiaiics  to  the  hope  of  a  reward :  “  I  took 
leave  of  them,  by  prefen  ting  them  with 
“  that  reward,  the  hope  of  which  had  brought 
them  to  attend  us,  and  with  which  they 
were  very  civil  to  go  away  contented  h”  I 
would  remark,  that  the  Eajiern  princes  feme- 
times  caufe  money  to  he  fattened  in  procefions 
on  joyful  occafions,  according  to  this  very 
Writer  h  however  the  iatisfaction  that  fuc- 
ceeded  great  terror,  upon  the  death  of  Go¬ 
liath,  was  enough  to -engage  the  Ifraelitifb 
women  univerfally  to  pay  this  honour  to 
their  own  king ,  and  an  heroic  youth  of  their 
own  ?iationy  who  had  been  the  inftrument  of 
effecting  fuch  a  great  falvation  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  without  any  lucrative  .considerations  what-? 
ever.  '  * 

1  P*  132,  *  Part  i5  p.  123,  124. 
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Obse rvat  i o n  LXXIX. 

When  Jeremiah  .fpeaks  of  the  changing  the 
ftillnefs  of  defolation,  into  the  voice  of  joy 
and  gladnefs,  where  numerous  inhabitants 
dwell,  and  mentions,  among  others,  ££  the 
££  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of 
<£  the  bride  Y*  we  certainly  are  not  to  under- 
ftand  him  of  the"  bridegroom,  and  ftill  lefs 
of  the  bride,  perfonally  confidered ;  but  of 
their  attendants .  Youthful  modefty  would 
lead  us  to  fuch  an  interpretation,  had  the 
prophet  been  fpeaking  of  thefe  welder n  parts 
of  the  world ;  but  the  decencies  of  eaftern 
life  abfolutely  require  fuch  an  explanation. 

££  There  being  nothing  very  material,”  fays 
Dr.  Ruflell,  ££  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  diffe- 
££  rent  feels,  I  fhall  give  the  defeription  of  a 
££  Maronite  wedding,  which  will  ferve  as  a 
££  fpecimen  of  the  reft. 

££  After  the  bride  has  been  demanded,  the 


££  relations  of  the  bridegroom  are  invited  to 
££  an  entertainment  at  the  houfe  of  the  bride's 
<£  father,  in  order  to  confult  with  her  rela- 
££  tions  (for  the  young  folks  themfelves  have 
££  no  vote  in  fuch  affairs,  nor  are  ever  feen) 
££  concerning  the  proper  day  for  celebrating 
££  the  wedding  •  and  it  is  almoft  always  agreed 


on  tor  that  day  fortnight.  On  the  appointed 

*  Ch.  33.  11. 

U  4  •  "  day. 
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day,  in  the  afternoon,  they  again  go  to  the 
bride’s  houfe  ;  and,  having  flipped  there, 
return  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  who  hi¬ 
therto  has  not  appeared,  though  fome  little 
enquiry  has  been  made  after  him  ;  for  he 
is  by  cuftom  obliged  to  hide  himfelf  \  or  at 
leaft  is  not  to  be  found  without  a  feemingly 
flridl  fearcli.  When  he  is  brought  out 
dreffed  in  his  world  clothes,  great  noije  and 
rejoicings  are  then  made  on  the  finding  him  ; 
and  he  and  the  bride’s  man,  after  being 
led  feveral  times  round  the  court-yard,  in 
noify  pnocefioriy  are  carried  into  a  room, 
where  their  wedding-clothes  are  laid  out  in 
form.  A  prieft  fays  a  long  prayer  over 
them ;  and,  being  dreffed,  they  are  led 
back  into  the  court -yard  with  the  fame 
ceremony  as  before. 

“  At  midnight,  or  a  few  hours  later,  the 
relations,  accompanied  by  all  that  have 
been  invited  to  the  wedding,  men  and 
women,  return  once  more  to  the  houfe 
where  the  bride  is,  in  proceffion,  each  car¬ 
rying  a  candle,  and  mufc  playing  before 
them.  When  they  come  to  the  door,  it  is. 
fh.u t  upon  them ;  and  when  they  knock 
and  demand  the  bride,  they  are  refufed 
admittance.  Upon  this  enfues  a  mock  fight, 
but  the  bridegroom’s  party  always  prevails. 
The  women  then  go  to  the  bride’s  cham¬ 
ber,  lead  her  out  veiled  quite  over,  and  in 
the  like  proceffion  carry  her  to  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  ;  but  not  more  than  one  or  two 
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(€  of  her  fillers,  or  nearell  female  relations, 

“  mull  accompany  her.  She  is  there  fet 
• c  down  at  the  upper-end  of  the  room  among 
“  the  women,  continues  veiled  with  a  red 
“  gaufe,  and  mull  fit  like  a  llatue,  neither 
<c  moving  nor  [peaking  on  any  account ,  except 
“  riling  to  every  perfon  that  comes  into  the 
“  room,  which  is  notified  to  her  by  one  of 
“  the  women  who  fits  by  her  conftantly,  for 
*€  Hie  mull  not  open  her  eyes.  The  reft 
of  the  night  is  fpent  by  each  fex  in  their 
“  feparate  apartments  in  noify  mirth ,  eating 
“  fruits  and  fweetmeats,  there  being  no  want 
“  of  wine  and  arrack.  Some  few  retire  to 
“  reft. 

The  next  day,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
“  the  bilhop  or  prieft  comes  to  perform  the 
“  ceremony. — — The  ceremony  being  finilh- 
“  ed,  the  bridegroom,  and  all  the  men,  re- 
<c  tire  again  to  their  proper  apartment,  where 
“  they  drink  coffee,  and  fit  very  gravely  while 
(e  the  bilhop  remains,  which  is  not  long ; 
“  for  dinner  being  ferved  up  immediately 
“  for  him,  and  a  few  feledt  people  of  the 
company,  he  foon  dines,  and  takes  his 
leaver  and  he  is  fcarcely  gone  a  few  yards 
“  from  the  houfe,  before  their  noify  mirth 
*<c  begins.  Great  quantities  of  victuals  are 
■c  dreffed,  and  feveral  tables  covered,  both 
for  dinner  and  fupper ;  and  there  is  ufually 
a  profufion  of  tobacco,  coffee,  wine,  and 
^  arrack. 

About 
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“  About  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  the 
4e  bridegroom  is  led  in  proceffion  to  the  bride’s 
<(  chamber,  where  he  prefents  her  with  a  glafs 
ft  of  wine,  in  which  fhe  drinks  to  him,  and  he 
<c  returns  the  compliment :  after  this  he  is  car- 
ried  back  again  with  the  fame  ceremony. 

The  mujic ,  during  the  whole  of  the 
€C  time,  continues  to  play-,  buffoons  and  other 
of  their  diverfions  are  going  forward,  and 
the  houfe  is  ufually  full  of  company  ’till 
“  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
“  take  their  leave,  all  but  a  few  intimate 
“  friends,  who  fup  with  the  bridegroom,  and 
about  midnight  leave  him  heartily  fatigued 
to  retire  to  the  bride’s  chamber. 

“  All  thofe  that  have  been  invited  to  the 
€e  wedding  fend  prefents  5  and,  forfeveral  days 
te  after  the  marriage  is  confummated,  quan- 
**  titles  of  flowers  are  fent  to  the  bride  by 
all  the  women  of  their  acquaintance 

Oeser  vat  1  o n  LXXX, 

BefideSs'the  voice  of  domefic  gladnefs  and 
joy  on  nuptial  creations,  inilead  of  the  me¬ 
lancholy  iilence  of  defolation,  which  Jeremiah 
allured  them  fhould  be  heard  again  in  that 
country,  and  which  was  to  take  place  not 
only  in  Jerufalem,  but  in  the  other  Jewifh 

2  Defcript.  of  Aleppo,  p.  125 — 129. 
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cities,  the  prophet  feems  to  me  to  allure  them 
there  fhould  be  a  return  of  feafons  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  on  public  occafions,  fuch  as  vidtory  over 
enemies ;  as  alfo  of  the  mufic  and  the  Jongs  wont 
to  attend  the  prefenting  peace-offerings  be¬ 
fore  God  :  “  Again  there  fhall  be  heard  in 
“  this  place  —  the  voice  of  joy  and  the 
**  voice  of  gladnefs,  (the  voice  of  the  bride- 
“  groom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,)  the 
“  voice  of  them  that  fhall  fay,  Praife  the 
Lord  of  Hojis  :  for'  the  Lord  is  good  •  for  his 
“  mercy  endureth  for  ever  5  and  of  them  that 
“  fir  all  bring  the  facrifice  of  praife  into  the 
“  houfe  of  the  Lord.  Jer.  xxxiii.  10,  11. 

There  is  fomething  pleaiing  in  this  enume¬ 
ration  of  particulars,  if  we  confider  them  as 
expreffive  of  rejoicings  on  domejtic ,  public ,  and 
facred  occafions. 

It  is  certain  that  when  jehofaphat  led  forth 
Judah  to  affured  victory,  he  made  ufe  of  fuch 
a  form  of  praife  as  we  find  in  the  middle  of 
this  verfe  :  “  Upon  Jehaziel,  the  fon  of  Ze~ 
chariah,  &c,  came  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord 
46  in  the  midft  of  the  congregation  :  And  he 
faid,  Hearken  ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye  in- 
habitants  of  Jerufalem,  and  thou  king 
^  Jehofaphat,  Thus  faith  the  Lord  unto  you. 
Be  not  afraid  nor  difmayed,  by  reafon  of 
“  this  great  multitude ;  for  the  battle  is  not 
“  yours,  but  God’s.— And  when  he  (Jeho- 
ic  faphat)  had  confulted  with  the  people,  he 
**  appointed  fingers  unto  the  Lord,  and  that 

iC  fhould 
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ci  iliould  praife  the  beauty  of  holinefs  T,  as 
they  went  out  before  the  army,  and  to  fay, 
“  Praife'  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever.”  2  Chron.  xx.  14—21.  He  and 
his  people,  after  the  affair  was  actually  accom- 
plifhed,  afiembled  together  in  or  near  the  place 
where  their  enemies  were  flaughtered  to  praife 
the  Lord,  and  afterwards  went  in  folemn 
proceffion  to  Jerufalem,  with  joy  it  is  faid, 
with  pjalteries ,  and  harps ,  and  trumpets ,  unto 
the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  ver.  26,  27,  28.  And 
as  no  account  is  given  of  any  new  formulary 
of  thankfgiving,  probably  the  fame  was  made 
ufe  of  as  in  their  firft  outfet :  “  Praife  the 
**  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.” 

Thefe  founds  of  joy  and  gladnefs  might  as 
well  be  heard  in  the  other  cities  of  Judaea, 
as  in  Jerufalem ,  as  well  as  thofe  accompany¬ 
ing  nuptial  folemnities.  Jehofaphat  feems  to 
have  paffed  through  the  cities  of  his  country 
with  mujic  and  with  hymns  to  jerufalem.  So 
the  women  went  out  from  their  feveral  cities 
to  meet  King  Saul,  when  he  returned  from  the 
daughter  of  Goliath,  with  finging  and  danc¬ 
ing,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  inftruments 
of  mufic,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  But  could  the 
third  fort,  relating  to  the  bringing  the  facrijice 
cf  praife  into  the  houfe  of  the  Lord ,  be  heard 

1  The  Temple:  which  God  honoured,  as  the  place  where 
he  was  found  to  be  a  prefent  help  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
which  holy  place  was  remarkable  for  it’s  beauty. 

in, 
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in  the  cities  of  Judah  as  well  as  in  the  ftreets 
of  Jerufalem  1  ? 

Such  a  fuppofition,  I  would  anfwer,  is  not 
necefiary.  It  was  fufficient  if  the  founds  of 
joy  in  general  were  heard  from  time  to  time 
through  the  country,  without  fuppoiing  that 
every  fpecies  of  gladnefs  ihould  appear  in  every 
town. 

However  it  is  not  at  all  improbable ,  that  the 
muiic  and  the  hymns  attending  the  bringing 
the  facrifice  of  praife  to  the  Temple  were 
heard  in  other  cities ,  as  well  as  in  the  ftreets 
of  ferufalem ,  and  that  the  gladnefs  of  heart 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  when  people  went  with  a 
pipe,  to  go  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  mighty  one  of  Tfrael might  be  heard  in 
the  town  from  whence  they  fet  out,  and  in 
the  cities  through  which  they  palled,  as  well 
as  when  they  entered  the  holy  city. 

I  do  not  remember  that  Lightfoot  has  given 
any  account  of  mufic  attending  them,  at  any 
other  time  when  they  carried  their  oblations 
to  the  Temple,  but  when  they  palled  along 
the  ftreets  of  ''ferufalem  ;  but  when  we  con- 
finer  hove  common  the  ufe  of  muiic  is  now 
in  the  Eaft,  and  what  in  particular  is  prac- 
tifed  there  in  their  facred  journies,  I  fliould 
fuppofe  muiic  and  hymns  attended  their  fitting 
out  with  oblations  to  the  houfe  of  God,  and 
that  the  like  founds  of  joy  and  gladnefs  at¬ 
tended  them  as  they  palled  through  their 

s  See  ver,  io  of  Jer.  33.  s  Ch,  30.  29. 
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towns,  more  efpecially  if  it  was  the  facrifice 
of  fome  more  eminent  perfonage,  or  of  fome 
coniiderable  body  of  people. 

So  Pitts  tells  us,  that  into  whatfoever  town 
of  Barhary  the  caravan  for  Mecca  enters ,  the 
leader  is  received  with  a  great  deal  of  joy ,  be- 
caufe  he  is  going  about  fo  religious  a  work.  He 
goes  attended  with  flags ;  kettle-drums,  and 
loud  acclamations,  do,  as  it  were ,  rend  the 
Jkies  \ 
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The  mufic  of  great  men  in  civil  life,  has 
been  fometimes  diredted  to  perfons  of  a  facred 
character,  as  an  exprejjion  of  refpedl ,  in  the 
Eaft  :  perhaps  the  playing  of  the  minftrel  be¬ 
fore  the  prophet  Elifha  is  to  be  underftood, 
in  part ,  at  leaf!:,  in  fomething  of  the  fame 
manner  2. 

When  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  was  at  Athens , 
the  Archbiihop  of  that  city  was  upon  ill  terms 
with  it’s  Vaiwode,  and  the  Greeks  in  general 
Tiding  with  the  Vaiwode,  the  Archbiihop  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time ;  but  fome 
time  after,  when  Chandler  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  were  at  Corinth,  they  were  informed 
that  the  Archbifljop  was  returned  to  Athens ; 
that  the  Bey  or  Vaiwode  had  received  him  kindly , 
and  ordered  his  muflciajp  to  attend  him  at  his 

*  P.  85.*  %  2  Kings  3.  11  — 15. 
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palace ;  and  that  a  complete  revolution  had  hap¬ 
pened  hi  his  favour  \ 

Here  we  fee  a  civil  magiftrate,  who  had 
been  difpleafed  with  a  great  ecclefiaftic,  lent 
his  muficians  to  play  at  his  archiepifcopai 
palace,  in  honour  of  him  to  whom  this  ma- 
giftrate  was  now  reconciled.  Eliiha  might 
require  that  a  like  honour  ihould  be  done  to 
him,  and  through  him  to  the  God  whom  he 
ferved ,  who  had  been  fadly  negledted  and  af¬ 
fronted  in  former  times  by  the  king  of  Ifraeh 
The  propriety  of  it  will  appear  in  a  ftill 
ftronger  light,  if  we  ihould  fuppofe,  that 
Eliiha  commanded  the  minftrel  to  ling,  along 
with  his  mufic,  an  hymn  to  Jehovah,  fetting 
forth  his  being  the  God  that  gave  rain ,  that 
'  preferved  inch  as .  were  ready  to  perijh ,  the 
giver  of  vidlory ,  and  whofe  power  was  neither 
limited  to  his  temple ,  nor  to  the  Jewifh  coun¬ 
try  facred  to  him>  but  equally  operative  in 
every  place. 

The  coming  of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  upon 
Eliiha,  enabling  him  to  declare  a  fpeedy  co¬ 
pious  fall  of  rain  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
a  complete  victory  over  their  enemies,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  fubmiffive  compliance  of 
this  idolatrous  prince  with  the  requifition  of 
the  prophet,  and  fuch  an  hymn  in  praife  of 
the  God  of  Ifrael,  feerns  to  me  full  as  natural 
an  interpretation,  as  the'  fuppofing  he  defired 
the  minftrel  to  come  in  order  to  play  feme 


1  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  244. 
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foft  compofing  tune,  to  calm  his  ruffled  fpi~ 
rits,  and  to  qualify  him  for  the  reception  of 
the  influences  of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy. 

Was  a  warm  and  pungent  zeal  againft  the 
idolatries  of  Jehoram  a  dif qualifying  difpofi - 
tion  of  foul 1 *  ?  and  if  it  were,  was  mere  mufic 
the  happieft  mode  of  inviting  the  divine  in¬ 
fluences  ?  Yet  after  this  manner,  I  think,  it 
has  been  commonly  explained  \ 

Singing  was,  and  is  fo  frequently  joined 
with  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments  in  the 
Eaft,  that  I  apprehend  no  one  will  think  it 
itrange,  that  I  fuppofe  the  minftrel  flung  as 
well  as  played  in  the  prefence  of  Eliffla 3  ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  their  fongs  are  very 
frequently  extemporaneous4,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe  the  prophet  required  fomething  to  be 
iiing,  Exiting  both  his  character  and  the  occa - 
fion . 


Obser  vat  x  o  n  LXXXIL 

Though  a  throne  and  royal  dignity  feem  to 
be  correlates ,  or  terms  that  Hand  in  reciprocal 


1  The  anger  of  Elifha,  occafioned  by  the  prophane 
mockery  of  fome  unhappy  youths,  did  not  prevent  his 
prophetically  declaring  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  them, 
which  effectually  took  place,  2  Kings  2.  23,  24. 

a  See  Bifhop  Patrick  on  the  place, 

3  1  Sam.  x8.  6,  7.  If.  23.  15,  x6.  Pf.  98.  5,  &c. 
Shaw,  tome  1,  part  3,  ch.  3,  §  4. 

4  See  Obfervations  on  Scripture,  ch.  5,  obf.  7.  2d  ed. 
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relation  to  each  other,  yet  it  fhould  feern 
that  the  privilege  of  Jit  ting  on  a  throne  has 
been  fometimes  granted  to  thofe  that  were 
not  kings,  particularly  to  fome  governors  of 
important  provinces. 

In  the  book  of  Nehemiah ,  in  like  manner, 
we  read  of  the  throne  of  the  governor  on  this 
Jide  the  river  5- — ■ the  throne ,  in  other  words,  oj' 
the  governor  for  the  king  of  Perfia  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  belonging  to  that  empire  on  the  weft  of  the 
Euphrates. 

So  d'Herbelot  tells  us*,  that  a  Perjian  mo¬ 
narch,  of  after-times  %  gave  the  governor  of 
pne  of  his  provinces  permiffion  to  feat  himfelf 
in  a  gilded  chair ,  when  he  adminiftered  juft  ice, 
which  diftindtion  was  granted  him  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  that  poft,  to  which  the 
guarding  a  pafs  of  great  confequence  was  com¬ 
mitted.  This  province,  he  tells  us,  is  now 
called  Schirvan?  but  was  formerly  named  S.erir 
a!  dhahab,  which  fignifies,  in  Arabic,  the  throne 
of  gold .  To  which  he  adds,  that  this  privi¬ 
lege  was  granted  to  the  governor  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  as  being  the  place  through  which  the 
northern  nations  were  wont  to  make  their  way 
into  Perfia  *  on  which  account  alfo  a  mighty 
rampart  or  wall  was  railed  there. 


3  Ch.  3.  7.  Lyfias  was  in  juft  fuch  a  fituation  in  the 
time  of  AntiochuS  Epiphanes,  1  Mac.  3.  32. 

4  P.  157,  art.  Bab  al  Abuab. 

3  He  lived  about  600  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
as  Nehemiah  lived  femewhat  more  than  400  years  before. 
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May  we  not,  agreeably  to  this  account,  fup- 
pofe  that  the  governor  of  the  provinces  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Euphrates  was  looked  upon 
as  pofTeffed  of  a  poif  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence,  on  account' of  the  frequent  irruptions, 
of  the  ^Egyptian  princes,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  this  privilege  of  fitting  on  a  throne  for 
that  caufe,  perhaps  gilded ,  or  otherwife  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold  ? 

And  doth  not  his  having  a  palace  at  Je- 
rufalem,  in  which  perhaps  was  fuch  a  feat  for 
the  adminiftration  of  jufticc,  mark  out  the 
great  confequence  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  Perfian  princes  of  thofe  times, 
notwithftanding  it’s  having  been  fo  completely 
ruined,  and  but  flowly  emerging  out  of  the 
heaps  of  rubbifh  into  which  the  army  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  had  reduced  it  ? 


Observation  LXXXIII. 

The  word  ufed  for  thofe  martial  enfigns  of 
royal  dignity,  which  'were  carried  before.. King 
Solomon,  and  which  our  verfion  renders  tar¬ 
gets,  i  Kings  x.  1 6,  were  fuppofed  by  the 
Septuagint  to  fignify  J pears  or  lances  •  and  as 
the  Word  is  to  be  underftood  to  fignify  fome 
iharp-pointed  weapon,  it  may  be  more  natu¬ 
ral  to  underitand  it  of  a  lance,  than  of  a 
defenfative  piece  of  armour  with  a  fhort  fharp- 
pointed  umbo  in  the  middle,  confidering  that 
jhields  of  gold  were  alfo  carried  before  this 

p  mice. 
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prince,  at  folemn  feafons.  One  can  hardly 
find  a  difpolition  to  admit,  that  two  forts 
of  things,  Jo  much  alike  as  targets  and  Ihields, 
fhould  be  meant  here ;  and  if  fiich  fimilar 
defenfative  pieces  of  armour  were  hardly 
meant,  the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint  is  as 
natural  as  any,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  fo  ancient  a  verfion,  in  jvhich,  fo  far 
as  appears  by  Lambert  Bos,  all  the  copies, 
which  frequently  difagree  in  other  matters,* 
concur. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  way  of 
tranllating  the  original  word,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  fuch  martial  enfigns  of  honour  were 
unknown  in  the  time  when  this  tranflation 
was  made.  It  is  certain  they  now  appear  in 
the  Levant.  Thus  Windus,  in  his  description 
of  a  pompous  cavalcade  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  tells  us,  that  after  feveral  parties 
of  people  were  palled,  “  came  Mu  ley  Mahomet 
<e  Lariba ,  one  of  the  emperor's  Jons  ^  he  is 
€C  alcayde  of  the  ftables,  or  mailer  of  the 
horfe  :  there  attended  him  a  guard  of  horfe 
“  and  foot,  at  the  head  of  which  he  rode 
“  with  a  launce  in  his  hand,  the  place  where 
“  the  blade  joins  to  the  wood  covered  with  gold-1  ” 
Soon  after  which  came  the  emperor  himfelf. 

The  account  of  this  lance  feems  to  give  a 
clear  illuftration,  of  what  the  Septuagint  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  their  tranflation  of  this  pafiage ; 
if  not  of  the  original  of  the  Hebrew  hiltorian. 

1  P-  152,  153* 

X  2  A  com- 
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A  comparatively  modern  prince  in  Perfia 
feems  to  have  emulated  this  piece  of  grandeur 
of  Solomon,  and  to  have  even  furpalfed  it, 
though  by  means  of  a  different  kind  of'  wea¬ 
pon  from  either  of  thofe  I  have  been  men¬ 
tioning,  It  feems,  according  to  d’Herbelot, 
he  had  two  troops  of  horfemen ,  confifting  of  a 
thoufand  each ,  one  troop  carrying  maces  of 
gold,  each  of  which  weighed  1000  drachms , 
or  thoufand  crowns  of  gold ,  the  fecond,  maces 
of  filver  of  the  fame  weight .  fhefe  two  bri¬ 
gades  ferved  him  for  his  ordinary  guard ,  and 
upon  extraordinary  ceremonies  each  of  thefe 
horfemen  carried  his  mace  upon  his  JJooulder  \ 
One  tenth  part  of  the  number  would  have 
been  extremely  majeftic, 

Obser  vat  ion  LXXXIV. 

The  arraying  in  a  rich  drefs,  and  making 
to  ride  in  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  were, 
it  feems,  the  ancient  mode  of  invefting  with 
the  higheft  degree  of  fubordinate  power  in 
/Egypt,  and  ftill  remains  fo,  with  a  fmall  va¬ 
riation,  which  may  give  occafion  to  fome  fpe- 
culations. 

Thus  we  find  when  Pharaoh  gave  ^fofeph 
all  power  over  fEgypt  under  himfelf,  he, 
among  other  things,  “  arrayed  him  in  veftures 
“  of  fine  linen . and  he  made  him  tq 

*  Bibliotheque  Orient,  art.  Jacqub  ben  Laith,  p.  467, 
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**  ride  in  the  fecond  chariot  which  he  had  $ 
se  and  they  cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee  ■ 
and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
fEgypt.”  Gen.  xli.  42,  43.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  our  times,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Re¬ 
volt  of  Ali  Bey  tells  us  *,  that  on  the  election 
of  a  new  Sheik  Bellet2,  the  Pajha  who  ap¬ 
proves  of  him  invefis  him  with  a  valuable  fur * 
treats  him  with  Jherbet ,  and  when  the  Sheik 
Bellet  departs ,  the  Pajha  prefe?2ts  him  with  an 
horfe ,  richly  caparifoned .  He  is  treated  in 
like  manner  when  he  waits  upon  a  new 
Pafha  :  when  fuch  a  Pafha  iirft  comes  into 
•®gypt»  the  Pajha  gives  him  a  robe  of  coftly 
fur ,  and  when  the  Sheik  Bellet  departs  gives 
him  an  horfe  richly  caparifoned  \ 

Rich  veflments ,  and  riding  in  great  magni¬ 
ficence  ^  were  anciently  pradtifed  ♦  and  ftill 
take  place,  as  to  him  that  is  invefted  with 
the  higheft  degree  of  the  adlual  power  of 
government,  under  the  pre-eminence  of  an¬ 
other,  whofe  power  is  oftentimes  little  more 
than  honorary  and  nominal :  but  here  lies 
the  difference,  which  is  confiderable,  and 
deferves  fome  notice ;  fofeph  was  arrayed  in 
fine  linen ,  the  modern  Sheik  Pellets  in  robes 
faced  with  cofily  furs  $  the  firft  rode  in  the 

3  P‘  43; 

*  The  Sheik  of  the  country  we  are  told  the  word  figni~ 
fles,  who  has  the  adtual  government  of  iEgypt,  under  the 
nominal  government  of  the  Pafha,  the  representative  of 
the  Grand  Seignior*  3  P.  32,  33. 
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fecond-beft  royal  chariot,  the  others  on  horfes 

richly  caparifoned . 

The  veftments  of  fine  linen  feem  to  be 
tool  and  airy ,  and  fit  for  fo  warm  a  climate 
as  iBgypt ;  while  furred  robes  feem  more  fuit- 
able  to  the  princes  of  Rufia  and  the  North , 
where  the  feverity  of  the  winter  makes  fuch 
warm  garments  highly  requifite  :  neverthelefs 
we  find  they  now  obtain  not  only  in  the  drejfes 
of  ceremony  in  Europe,  but  throughout  the 
Eaft  too,  which  feems  to  intimate,'  that  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  animals  that  furnifh  out 
the  moft  magnificent  furs  had  not  anciently 
reached  thefe  countries ;  or  at  leaft  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  them  elegantly .  For  fince 
thefe  things  have  been  difcovered,  they  have 
every  where  prevailed,  as  requifite  to  make 
princely  habits  magnificent,  and  the  robes  of 
thofe  in  confiderable,  though  far  inferior  fta- 
ticns,  fufficiently  honourable. 

*  Accordingly  not  one  word  of  coftly  furs  in 
the  Scriptures  :  blue,  or  purple  and fine  linen  *, 
and  habits  enriched  with  threads  or  wires  of 
Jilver  and  gold ,  are  the  only  things  mentioned 
there,  relating  to  the  fubftances  that  compofed 
their  veftments  of  pomp  \ 

As  to  magnificent  riding,  chariots  are  not 

a  Judges  8.  26,  Efth.  8.  15.  Jer.  10.  9.  Luke  16. 
19,  &c.  *  . 

*  Exod;  39.  3.  That  royal  apparel  that  Herod  Agripp^ 
wore,  in  the  theatre  of  Caefarea,  when  ftruck  with  death, 
was,  according  to  Jofephus,  of  Jilvcr%  vol,  1,  p.  950,  ed„ 
Hav*  ••  ' 
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now  made  ufe  of,  either  by  men,  or  even 
the  fair  fex*  It  may  be  difficult  to  fay  what 
this  is  owing  to :  whether  the  difficulty  of 
their  roads ;  or  the  clumfy  and  immechanical 
manner  of  conftrudting  their  carriages  3  or  a 
junction  of  both  caufes.  Certain  it  is,  that 
they  are  not  now  ufed  in  thefe  countries ; 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture  of  their 
horfes  makes  up  the  want  of  pompous  chariots » 
Anciently  however  chariots  were  ufed  by  the 
great :  they  were  thought  moft  deadly  ma¬ 
chines  of  war 1 ;  it  was  courage  in  war  that 
in  thefe  ruder  times  gave  dignity,  and  feems 
to  have  been  chiefly  looked  at  in  conferring 
royal  honours  ;  it  was  natural  then  for  their 
kings  to  ride  in  chariots,  as  their  great  war¬ 
riors  at  that  time  in  common  did ;  which 
royal  chariots  were  without  doubt  moft  highly 
ornamented .  In  the  moft  magnificent  of  all 
that  Pharaoh  had,  but  one,  Jofeph,  it  feems, 
w^as  made  to  ride.  But  when  chariots  were 
laid  afide  in  war,  their  princes  laid  a  fide  the 
ufe  of  them  by  degrees,  and  betook  them- 
felves  to  horfes,  as  upon  the  whole  moft 
agreeable,  and  they  endeavoured  to  transfer  the 
pomp  of  their  chariots  to  them,  and  richly 
indeed  they  do  adorn  therm 

2  Jofhua  1 7.  16,  18.  Judges  1,  19,  ch.  4,  3,  &c. 
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The  complaint  that  David  made  of  Joab 
to  his  fon  Solomon  not  long  before  his  death,, 
and  which  was  evidently  intended*  in  general* 
feverely  to  condemn  his  condudt,  doth  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  properly  illuftrated 
by  commentators*  at  leaft  by  none  of  thofe 
whole  explanations  are  given  us  in  Poofs  Sy- 
nopfis. 

The  murthering  Abner  and  Amafa  was  highly 
criminal $  and  the  more  fo  as  done  with  trea¬ 
chery*  and  even  hypocrify  :  but  was  it  any 
addition  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence*  that 
feme  of  their  blood  happened  to  be  fprinkled 
oil  his  flees  and  his  girdle ,  as  they  feem  to 
fuppofe  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  equally 
criminal  had  not  a  Angle  drop  reached  him, 
but  all  had  either  fallen  on  the  earth,  or 
.ftained  the  raiment  of  fame  by-lbmder  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think*  the  true  fenfe  of 
this  part  of  the  complaint  againft  Joab  is, 
that  he  maintained  himfelf  in  the  generalflip 
of  the  army ,  at  the  expence  of  fledding  the 
blood  of  thefe  two  eminent  and  innocent  per- 
foliages . 

To  make  this  out*  two  preliminary  remarks 
are  requifite.  The  firft,  that  that  which  is 
procured  at  the  expence  of  any  man’s  blood* 
is  fpoken  of  in  the  ftrong  language  of  the  Old 
Teftament  as  that  performs  blood  j  yea,  even 
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if  the  perfon  loft  not  his  life  a&ually,  but 
only  ran  a  great  rifque  of  doing  fo.  The  fe- 
cond,  that  a  thing  is  frequently  fpoken  of  as  if 
it  were  blood,  on  the  account  of  it's  being  of 
the  colour  of  blood,  or  having  fome  other 
refemblance  of  it. 

The  2  Sam.  xxiii.  16,  17*  is  a  proof  of  the 
firft  pofttion,  as  Joel  ii.  31,  is  of  the  fecond* 

In  Samuel  we  read,  “  that  the  three  mighty 
“  men  brake  through  the  hoft  of  the  Phi- 
“  liftines,  and  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of 
“  Bethlehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,  and  took 
tc  it,  and  brought  it  to  David  :  neverthelefs 
€e  he  would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured  it 
“  out  unto  the  Lord.  And  he  faid,  Be  it 
“  far  from  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  fhould 
“  do  this :  is  not  this  the  blood  of  the  men 
“  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  ?  There- 
“  fore  he  would  not  drink  it.1" — As  to  Joel, 
he  faith,  “  The  fun  fhall  be  turned  into 
“  darknefs,  and  the  moon  into  blood f  (into 
the  colour  of  blood,  as  it  is  often  feen  when 
darkened  in  an  eclipfe,)  “  before  the  great 
“  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come.11 

After  thefe  preliminaries,  if  we  only  fup- 
pofe  the  general  of  Ifrael  was  wont  to  wear 
red  Jhoes ,  and  a  girdle  of  that  colour ,  it  was 
natural  for  an  eaftern  imagination  to  fpeak  of 
them  as  tinged  with  blood ;  efpecially  when 
thofe  habiliments  were  obtained,  or  continued 
to  be  a  man's  proper  drefs,  by  the  means  of 
Jhedding  of  blood . 

Shoes  of  red  leather ,  I  think,  are  reprefented 

by 
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by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  worn  by  a  female 
richly  arrayed z;  and  fldns  dyed  of  that  colour 
were  known  and  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
fe$a:  it  is  then  by  no  means  an  improbable 
fuppolition  that  fuch  red  fhoes  might  be  worn, 
by  Joab  '$  if  it  was  only  as  a  rich  part  of  drefs . 
It  might  be  more,  and  exprefs  his  being  one 
of  the  higher  officers  of  David's  army.  But 
if  not,  if  red  fhoes  were  only  a  piece  of 
magnificence  common  to  great  people  of  that 
time,  the  red  foes  of  Joab  were  continued 
to  him  through  his  fhedding  the  blood  of 
Abner  and  Amafa  •  if  either  of  them  had  lived, 
he  would  have  been  difmiffed  from  his  gene- 
ralfhip,  and  the  habit  of  affii&ion,  perhaps 

*  Ezek.  16.  io. 

*  Exod.  25.  5,  ch.  26.  14,  ch.  35.  7,  &c.  Thefe 
two,  ram-fkins  dyed  red  and  badgers-fkins,  feem  to  be 
fpoken  of  as  the  rnoft  precious  kinds  of  leather  then 
ufed,  or  commonly  known  at  leaft.  Probably  both  dyed 
of  the  fame  colour ;  but  if  not,  if  fhoes  were  made  of 
the  one  for  fplendor,  they  might  equally  of  the  other.  A 
very  learned  and  ingenious  gentleman  has  made  a  remark 
on  a  pafage  of  a  preceding  volume,  (Obf.  vol.  1,  ch.  2, 
obf.  30,)  which  has  fome  relation  to  what  I  am  now 
mentioning,  and  therefore  may  here  be  taken  notice  of ; 
and  that  is,  that  if  the  dying  the  tails  and  the  hair  of 
the  foreheads  of  buffaloes  red  be  thought  to  be  orna¬ 
mental,  yet  how  could  the  black  goats-hair  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle,  under  the  red  ram-fkins,  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  no  longer  feen  at  all  ?  I  would  anfwer, 
certainly  they  could  not,  if  not  feen  at  all,  but  according 
to  their  notions  they  might,  if  a  border  of  black  appeared 
under  the  red,  in  the  fame  manner  as  white  under  the 
•black  in  funeral  palls. 
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of  poverty,  would  have  fucceeded  the  pomp 
of  red  foes ,  and  a  crimfon  girdle. 

I  do  not  know  that  people  were  forbidden 
In  the  days  of  David  to  wear  red  foes ,  that 
fuppofition  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  but  it 
is  certain  that  all  the  fubjedts  of  the  modern 
Turkifh  empire  may  not  wear  juft  what  co¬ 
loured  fhoes  they  pleafe  y  and  the  Baron  de  Tott 
tells  us,  that  Sultan  Muftapha  made  regulations 
of  this  kind  the  firft  objedt  of  the  exertions  of 
his  authority,  punilhing  with  great  violence 
and  barbarity  thofe  Greeks ,  Armenians,  and 
Jews ,  who  were  found  clothed  in  the  colours 
forbidden  thofe  three  nations.  He  adds,  “  An 
“  unfortunate  Chriftian  mendicant,  who  wore 
“  an  old  pair  of  yellow  /Uppers ,  juft  given 
“  him  by  a  Turk  in  charity,  was  ft  opt  by 
u  the  Grand  Seignior ;  and  this  excufe  could 
“  not  fave  his  life.  Every  day  produced 
“  fome  new  horror  Y*  It  feems,  according 
to  a  note  on  this  paflage  by  the  Baron,  that 
the  Turks  only  are  allowed  to  wear  flippers  of 
yellow  leather . 

But  though  the  Turks  in  civil  life  wear 
yellow  flippers,  their  janifiaries,  the  principal 
order  of  their  foldiers,  are  obliged  to  wear  red 
foes ,  v/hich  with  great  blue  breeches,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bonnet,  are  the  diftinguifhing 
parts  of  their  drefs,  according  to  the  fame 
traveller  \  Their  clothes  are  of  what  colour 
they  pleafe. 


*  Tome  i,  p.  125,  126, 

%  See  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  117. 
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After  this  we  may  perhaps  more  clearly 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  David,  when  we 
read  thofe  words  of  inftrudtion  he  gave  to 
Solomon,  whofe  reign  was  to  be  peaceful* 
and  confequently  could  little  want  the  mili¬ 
tary  talents  of  Joab  :  **  Thou  knoweft  alfo, 
€6  what  Joab  the  fon  of  Zeruiah  did  to  me, 
€€  and  what  he  did  to  the  two  captains  of  the 
**  holts  of  Ifrael,  unto  Abner  the  fon  of  Ner,* 
and  unto  Amafa  the  fon  of  Jether,  whom 
“  he  flew,  and  Ihed  the  blood  of  war  in 
peace,  and  put  the  blood  of  war  upon  his 
girdle  that  was  about  his  loins,  and  upon 
his  Ihoes  that  were  on  his  feet,”  i  Kings  ii. 
5.  I  fay  upon  rather  than  in9  and  would  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  is  precifely  the  fame  particle  a§ 
is  joined  with  the  word  girdle  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  which  our  tranflators  themfelves  render 
there  upon . 

-■  '  v 

Obser vat i o n  LXXXVL 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
precifely  to  determine  the  meaning  of  thofe 
three  words  in  Dan,  iiL  21,  which  are  trans¬ 
lated  in  our  verlion,  coats ,  hofen ,  and  hats « 
but  thofe  words  feem  to  me,  in  general,  to 
point  out  thofe  badges  of  honour  that  were 
upon  thefe  three  Jewilli  heroes,  not  any  parts 
of  their  common  drefs  and  if  fo  underftood, 
greater  life  will  be  thrown  into  that  part  of 
the  ftory,  than  will  otherwife  appear  there. 

The 
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The  words  certainly  may  as  well  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  they  were  thrown  with  fuch 
things  about  them  into  the  fire,  as  well  as  with 
their  common  garments ;  as  that  they  were 
cart  into  that  terrible  fiery  furnace,  with  this 
part  of  their  common  drefs,  that  other,  a 
third  thing,  and,  in  one  word,  all  their  gar¬ 
ments.  Why  this  enumeration  of  particu¬ 
lars,  according  to  this  latter  fuppofition  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  as  well,  in  that  cafe, 
to  have  faid  at  once,  they  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  with  their  clothes  on  ? 

The  old  Englifh  term  hofen ,  which  is  ufed 
to  tranflate  the  fecond  of  thefe  words,  was 
defigned  by  our  tranflators,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  to  exprefs  drawers,  trowfers ,  or 
breeches ,  not  Jiockings ,  for  that  was  the  com¬ 
mon  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  time  in 
which  that  verfion  was  made,  and  the  word 
has  been  fo  underftood  by  other  tranflators  1 ; 
not  t@  remark,  that  the  Eaftern  people,  in 
common,  appear  not  to  have  ufed  dockings* 
But  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  it  fhould  be  remark¬ 
ed  by  the  hiftorian  that  they  were  committed 
to  the  flames  with  their  breeches  on  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  extremely  ftrange  if  it  had 
been  otherwife  ?  If  they  had  been  diverted  of 
their  upper  garments  before  they  had  been 
thrown  into  the  furnace,  certainly  fuch  a 
part  of  their  drefs  as  this  would  have  been  left 
upon  them.  Decency  required  it. 


*  Particularly  by  Arias  Montanus, 
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In  the  three  other  places  of  holy  writ  in 
which  the  word  appears it  is  tranflated  ham - 
mer ,  and  evidently  fignifies  foxne  fuch  inftru- 
meat ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive, 
how  the  fame  word  came  to  be  made  ufe  of 
to  exprefs  fuch  very  diffimilar  things  as  an 
hammer  and  a  pair  of  breeches. 

There  will  be  rntxch  the  fame  difficulty,  in 
making  out  the  connexion,  if  we  Ihould  fup- 
pofe  this  fecond  word  means  the  covering  they 
wore  on  their  h$ads,  as  the  Septuagint  and  vul¬ 
gar  Latin  tranllations  feem  to  have  done. 

Nothing,  in  ffiort,  can  be  more  indeed! ve 
than  the  tranllations  that  have  been  given  of 
thefe  words.  But  confidering  that  thefe  three 
Jews  had  been  Jet  over  the  province  of  Babylon , 
by  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  requeft  of 
Daniel  their  countryman ;  that  this  was  a 
time  of  great  folemnity,  when  it  was  to  be 
fuppofed  all  officers  of  ftate  were  to  appear  in 
their  proper  habiliments ;  that  Shadrach  and 
his  two  companions  were  prefent  on  this  oc- 
cafion  ;  I  have  thought  nothing  can  be  more 
natural,  than  the  fuppoling  thefe  three  words 
fignify  three  particular  things,  fuperadded  to 
the  garments  worn  by  the  people  of  that 
country  in  private  ftations. 

Imprdled  with  this  idea,  I  confulted  the 
plates  Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us,  of  the 
carvings  that  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Perfe - 
polisy  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  erefted 
about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Danie/y  in 

*  If.  41.  7.  Jer.  23.  29,  ch.  50,  23. 
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which  that  eminent  traveller  has  given  us  a 
delineation  of  an  ancient  Perfian  facred  pro- 
ceffion,  Among  other  figures  I  obferved  one 
man  that  had  an  hammer ,  or  mallei ,  or  fome 
fuch  inftrument,  in  each  hand.  A  variety  of 
other  inftruments  appear  in  the  hands  of 
other  perfons,  which  it  muft  be  difficult  to 
give  a  fatisfadtory  account  of.  But  the  ham¬ 
mers  in  fo  ancient  a  monument ;  eredted  in 
that  country;  and  carried  in  a  facred  proceffion 
there,  very  much  ftruck  me. 

Numbers  of  thefe  figures  wore,  according 
to  the  ancient  fimplicity,  no  covering  whatever 
on  their  heads ",  but  that  which  Nature  gave 
them;  but  others  had  different  kinds  of  co¬ 
verings  on  their  heads  :  but  not  one  refem- 
bling  our  hats ,  nor  the  modern  eaftern  tur- 
hant ;  confequently,  fo  far  as  this  ancient  mo¬ 
nument  will  be  admitted  to  afford  fome  il- 
luft ration  of  that  grand  affembly,  which  was 
convened  to  confecrate  the  image  of  gold,  fet 
up  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plain  of  Dura% 
if  one  of  the  three  words  ffiould  fignify  an  arti¬ 
ficial  covering  of  the  head,  as  has  been  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed,  though  fome  underftand  the 
fecond  of  the  words,  and  others  the  third,  to 
have  that  meaning,  fo  little  are  the  learned 
agreed  in  determining  the  fignification  of  thefe 
words ;  I  fay,  fuppofing  one  of  them  iliould  fig- 
nify  a  covering  of  the  head3  the  word  hat  in  our 

1  Niebuhr,  DefcripC  tie  ‘PArabie,  p.  57,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  many  of  the  Arabs  wearing  only  a  cord  about 
their  heads. 
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tranflation  is  not  proper ;  nor  even  the  word 
iurbanty  which  is  put  into  the  margin,  from 
an  apprehenfion,  as  it  fhould  feem,  that  the 
name  of  a  modern  eajiern  coiffure  would  be 
more  agreeable  here,  than  one  known  only 
in  thefe  more  wefiern  parts  of  the  world. 

Antiquity  will  not,  however,  determine, 
with  precifion,  what  the  fhape  of  that  an- 
cient  covering  of  the  head  was  that  thefe 
three  jews  wore,  if  it  is  allowed  that  it  pro¬ 
bably  is  to  be  found  in  this  ancient  monu¬ 
ment,  lince  there  are  no  fewer  than  four  or 
five  different  forts  of  them,  that  appear  ir| 
this  delineation  of  an  ancient  facred  procefiion, 
though  not  one  that  refembles  an  hat  or  a  tur - 
bant.  It  cannot  therefore  from  hence  be  told, 
which  Shadrach  and  his  companions  wore 
upon  this  occalion.  Different  ranks  of  people 
probably  wore  different  coiffures ,  as  differently 
made  tur  bants  are  now  worn  in  the  Eaft,  in 
different  countries ,  and  even  by  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  in  the  fame  country. 

All  the  five  forts,  however,  or  at  leaft  al- 
moft  all  of  them,  may  be  called  in  our  language 
caps ,  which  perhaps  may  be  a  more  proper 
word,  to  be  ufed  in  tranflating  this  paffage, 
than  either  hat  or  tur  bant. 

Many  of  thefe  figures  have  a  fhort  fort  of 
cloke  hanging  over  their  fhoulders,  fomething 
like  one  of  thofe  ancient  veftments  put  on 
the  fhoulders  of  our  Englifh  kings,  in  the 
day  of  their  coronation .  Perhaps  fomething 
of  this  kind  is  what  is  meant  by  the  firft  of 
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thefe  three  words,  which  our  Englifh  verfion. 
renders  coats ;  but  which  the  more  modeft 
tranflators  of  the  Septuagint  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  put  a  Greek  word  for,  but  gave  the 
original  word,  or  what  they  took  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  word,  in  Greek  letters.  The  like  mo- 
defty  appears  in  the  interlineary  verfion  of 
Mont  anus. 

The  vulgar  Latin,  Symmachus,  and  a  Greek 
fcholiaft,  whofe  words  are  given  by  Lambert 
Bos  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  fuppofe 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  three  words  fignifies 
breeches,  or  fomething  of  that  kind  y  but  the 
reafon  I  before  mentioned  prevents  an  acquief- 
cence  in  fuch  an  interpretation,  and  it  only 
ierves  to  fhew  how  little  able  they  were  to 
determine  the  fenfe  of  the  words. 

The  fuppofing  they  were  enfigns  of  dignity, 
or  office,  in  general,  appears  to  be  the  mofl 
natural  account  that  can  be  given  :  the  com¬ 
mand,  it  feems,  was,  that  they  ffiould  not 
only  be  thrown  into  the  flames  with  their 
common  garments ;  but  even  with  all  the 
enfigns  of  dignity  and  office  which  they  had 
on,  when  firft  feized.  The  vehemence  of  the 
king's  anger  being  fuch  as  to  command  im¬ 
mediate  execution,  without  that  degradation 9 
(that  flapping  off  vefments,  and  taking  away 
enfigns  of  dignity,)  which  the  cool  and  determi¬ 
nate  cruelty  of  the  popifli  church  in  former 
times  has  been  wont  to  pradtife,  before  the  of¬ 
fender  in  holy  orders  was  committed  to  the 
flames. 

Vol.  IIL 
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If  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  the  hammers 
that  appear  on  this  Perfian  antiquity  were 
probably  things  belonging  to  their  idolatrous 
worfhip,  and  it  may  be  the  facred  beetles 
with  which  they  knocked  down  their  facri- 
fices,  and  that  therefore  thefe  faithful  and 
zealous  worfhippers  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  would  never  have  appeared  with 
them  in  this  folemn  affembly  :  I  would  an- 
fwer,  that  we  cannot  certainly  tell  what  ufe 
they  were  put  to ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  they  were  inftmments  belonging 
to  their  idolatrous  worfhip,  yet  other  things 
are  feen  in  the  hands  of  many  of  thefe  fi¬ 
gures,  or  fixed  about  them,  that  plainly  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  no  fuch  reference,  as  fpears9 
hows ,  quivers ,  &c.  Confequently  the  fecond 
of  thefe  words  may  very  well  be  underflood 
to  mean,  fome  eniigns  of  their  fecular  honour 
which  they  carried  in  their  hands,  or  had 
about  them,  and  which  might  bear  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  hammers  of  that  age,  and 
that  country. 

Or  perhaps  the  word  might  mean  thofe 
large  hammer-like  hiked  fwords,  which  ap¬ 
pear  fluck  by  the  fide  of  feveral  of  the 
leaders  of  each  diflindl  company  in  this  grand 
proceffion,  and  which  feem  to  be  the  mark 
of  dignity.  The  form  of  the  hilt  of  thefe 
fwords  is  really  remarkable,  if  the  drawings 
of  Chardin  are  exadt.  It  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  indeed,  that  they  do  not  appear,  at 
all,  in  the  engravings  of  thefe  antiquities,  in 
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the  quarto  edition  of  le  Bruyn  ;  but  then  it 
.ought  to  be  remarked  that  le  Bruyn" s  figures 
are  of  little  more  than  half  the  iize  of  thofe 
of  Chardin,  and  confequently  the  want  of  any 
fword  in  thofe  leading  figures  may  be  owing 
;  merely  to  the  diminutive  fize,  in  which  they 
rnufi  have  appeared  if  properly  engraven. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  three  things  diftindtly  mentioned 
i  in  this  paffage  of  Daniel  mean,  in  general, 
habits  or  eniigns  of  dignity,  with  which  they 
were  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  well  as  in 
:  their  common  clothes,  that  all  might  fee  no 
national  prejudice,  no  ftation  of  dignity, 
t  fhould  exempt  them  from  death,  that  fhould 
i  dare  to  refufe  a  compliance  with  the  will  of 
their  prince  in  religious  matters.  But  what 
the  tilings  particularly  were  is  much  more 
uncertain :  if  we  are  at  all  influenced  by 
thefe  wonderful  remains  of  Eaftern  royal 
magnificence,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  fuppofing 
[  them  to  mean  a  fhort  garment  hung  on  the 
fhoulders,  fomething  like  that  part  of  the 
Engiifh  royal  drefs  called  the  dalmatic  a ,  a  large 
'  fword  with  a  hammer-like  hilt,  and  a  cap  of 
dignity ,  may  be  as  probable  an  interpretation 
i  as  has  been  put  upon  thefe  words,  and  more 
\  fo  than  the  explanation  of  our  tranflation, 

J  which  talks  of  coats,  hofen  or  breeches ,  and 
hats. 

Enfigns  of  dignity  began  to  be  worn  in 
times  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  of  which 
we  have  any  account.  And  as  crowns  and 

Y  2  feeptres 
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feeptres  are  very  ancient,  fo  we  find  a 
worn  on  the  Ihoulder,  a  mark  of  Jewifh  in¬ 
ferior  dignity,  in  the  time  of  their  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  David  \  The  fplendor  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar's  court  leads  us  to  fuppofe  they 
were  of  feveral  kinds  there,  and  I  would 
hope  the  illuftration  I  have  given  from  this 
celebrated  Perfian  monument  may  appear  not 
very  improbable  5  at  lead  not  difagreeable  to 
be  propofed  for  examination. 


Observation  LXXXVIL 

When  the  fon  of  a §  track  oppofes  him  that 
wore  Qnohivov  to  him  that  wo  re  purple  and  a 
crown2,  it  is  vifible  that  he  means  to  contrail 
one  that  was  miferably  clothed  to  one  that  was 
richly  attired ;  but  is  it  as  clear  that  he  meant 
by  that  Greek  word  a  porter ,  according  to 
the  marginal  tranllation  ?  or  can  the  deferr¬ 
ing  fuch  a  perfon  as  being  one  that  wore  a 
linen  garment,  according  to  the  body  of  our 
Englifh  verfion,  be  confidered  as  an  happy 
tranllation  ? 

The  poor  people  of  iEgypt  are  defcribed 
now  as  clothed  very  generally  with  a  “  linen 

Jhirt  or  frock ,  which  is  always  dyed  blue  ” 
But  though  the  dying  it  of  that  colour  is 
very  univerfal,  yet  it  is  Ipoken  of  as  done  by 

1  If.  22.  22.  The  apparel  of  the  fervants  of  Sofanon , 
mentioned  1  Kings  10.  5,  were,  I  prefume,  robes  of  dignity . 

%  Ecclefiafticus,  40.  4, 
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indigo ,  a  thing  of  value,  and  which  is  con* 
iidered  as  a  beautiful  dye,  and  is  accordingly 
.cultivated  in  dEgypt  up  to  the  cataradts  \ 

So  another  writer  informs  us,  as  to  the 
drefs  of  the  common  people  in  dEgypt,  that 
“  the  men  wear  next  to  their  fkin  a  ihirt  of 
“  coarfe  cailico,  without  a  collar  or  wrifU 
band,  which  hangs  down  to  their  knees  $ 
c'*  above  it  they  wear  another  larger,  and 
longer,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  round  their 
*c  waift  a  leathern  girdle  about  a  quarter  of 
“  a  yard  in  breadth,  buckled  on  the  front 
66  with  brafs  buckles — -The  women  are  dreff- 
**  ed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without 
girdles,  wearing  their  outer  fhirt  loofe, 
*c  reaching  down  to  their  heels  ;  the  feams  of 
it  are  fewed  with  red  filk,  and  both  fide s  are 
€C  embroidered ,  &c  V*  This  embroidery,  I 
think,  plainly  fhows,  that  though  it  is  the 
drefs  of  the  common  people  that  is  defcribed, 
yet  ftill  not  as  deftitute  of  all  finery,  and  the 
being  dyed  with  indigo  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  embroidery  :  may  not  QfjioXim  then 
mean  coarfe  linen  not  fo  ?nuch  as  dyed ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  dEgypt  with  indigo,  but 
worn  as  it  comes  from  the  bleaching-ground  ? 
perhaps  not  fo  much  as  bleached ,  but  as  it 
came  from  the  loom  ?  As  the  word  fignifies 
crude  linen ,  may  it  not  be  underftood  after 
this  manner  ? 

5  De  Tott’s  Memoirs,  part  4,  68* 

^  Hifh  of  the  Revolt  of  All  Bey3  p.  3:7® 
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One  would  hardly  think  it  neceffary  to  fup~ 
pole  it  means  tow,  or  fax  unwoven  and  unfpun , 
though  a  quantity  of  that  wrapped  round  the 
want*  might  be  fufficient  to  conceal  the  pri¬ 
vate  parts,  which  feems  to  be  as  much  as 
many  of  the  /Egyptians  feem  to  be  concerned 
about,  and  even  more.  So  Niebuhr  faw  fome 
wafher-women  in  that  country,  wa filing  in 
the  fea  and  in  the  river,  who  had  no  trow- 
fers  on,  but  limply  a  cloth  about  their 
haunches  \  De  Tott  adds,  concerning  the 
./Egyptians,  “  Both  the  men  and  women  fwirri 
“  like  hill.  Their  clothing  is  only  a  blue 
ce  fhirt,  which  but  indifferently  conceals  the 
“  pudency  of  the  women ;  the  men  gird  it 
fg  round  them,  for  convenience,  while  they 
**  labour  ;  the  children  always  go  naked ,  and 
€<  1  have  feen  girls,  eighteen  years  old.  Hill 
“  children,  in  that  refpedi 

I  fuppofe  with  Grotius,  in  his  commentary 
on  this  book,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  under- 
ftand  the  firft  member  of  this  verfe  exclufively 
of  kings,  fince  their  nobles  alfo  wore  purple ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  crowns  this 
writer  fpeaks  of  do  not  mean  garlands  of 
flowers,  worn  in  times  of  feftivity,  fince  the 
pooreft  might,  if  they  pleafed,  do  the  fame 
thing,  and  thofe  that  were  inferior  to  kings 
had  crowns  (or  coronets )  of  gold  fent  them,  as 
well  as  purple  in  thofe  times,  and  among  the 

E  Voy.  en  Arabic,  &  en  d’autres  Pays  circonvoifins, 
tome  1,  p.  168,  a  Tome  4,  p.  74. 
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reft,  fome  of  the  great  men  of  the  Jewifh  na¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  as  appears  by  one  of  the 
books  entitled  Maccabees  \ 

But  the  moft  fplendid  drefs  is  certainly  op~ 
pofed  in  thefe  words  to  the  meaneft,  and  it 
will  be  agreeable  to  recoiled!  here,  that  the 
author  was  a  Jew  who  wrote  in  /Egypt,  where 
linen  dyed  blue  is  univerfally,  or  almoft  uni- 
verfally,  worn  by  the  common  people. 

Observation  LXXXVIIL 

It  feems  that  the  pofteflion  of  black  eunuchs 
is  not  very  common  in  the  Levant,  and  that 
they  are  hardly  any  where  to  be  found  except 
in  the  palaces  of  the  fovereign ,  or  of  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  if  fo,  it  fhould 
feem  that  in  fome  points,  in  this  in  particular, 
the  ancient  jewifh  kings  carried  their  magnifL 
cence  as  high  as  the  modern  princes  of  Alia  : 
for  we  find  Dbed-melech ,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  black  eunuch  %  ferved  in  the  court  of 
Zedekiah  3,  the  laft  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
preceding  the  captivity  of  that  people  in  Ba¬ 
bylon.  ' 

The  fimilarity  of  tafte  in  being  attended  by 
eunuchs ,  in  fetting  a  peculiar  eftimation  on 
thofe  of  a  black  complexion ,  and  the  fuppofed 
magnificence  of  having  fuch  attendants,  is  ra¬ 
ther  remarkable. 

1  i  Macc.  io.  20.  2  Jer»  13.  23. 

3  Jer.  38.  7,  10,  12,  ch.  39,  16. 
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When  the  Baron  de  Tott’s  wife  and  mother^ 
in-law  were  admitted  to  make  a  vifit  to  Afma 
Sultana,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Achmet, 
and  ffter  of  the  then  reigning  prince,  he  tells 
us,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  third  gate  of  her 
palace ,  fever al  black  eunuchs  prefented  them - 
f elves,  who ,  with  each  a  white  faff  in  his  hand , 
preceded  the  vijitors ,  leading  them  to  a  fpacious 
apartment ,  called  the  Chamber  of  Strangers t 
At  the  clofe  of  the  account  of  this  vifit,  he 
informs  us,  that  “  thefe  beings  are  in  Turkey 
“  only  an  article  of  luxury,  and  fcarcely  met 
“  with,  but  in  the  feraglio  pf  thp  Grand  Sei~ 
“  gnior,  and  thofe  of  the  Sultanas.  The 
€C  pride  of  fome  grandees  has  indeed  gone  fo 
far  as  to  make  ufe  of  them,  but  with 
cc  moderation ,  and  the  richeft  among  them 
“  have  not  more  than  one  or  two  black  eu- 
€C  nuchs  at  moft.  ....  The  manners  of 
thefe  are  always  harfh  and  brutal,  and  of- 
fended  Nature  feems  continually  to  exprefs 
her  anger  at  the  injury  fhe  has  received  V 
The  very  humane  difpofition  Ebed-melech 
expreffed  towards  the  prophet  Jeremiah ,  when 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  where  he  was  ready  to 
perifh,  feems  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of 
being  an  exception  to  this  unamiable  cha¬ 
racter,  but  which  may  be,  very  poffibly,  moft 
agreeable  to  their  tyrannizing  matters . 

E  Memoirs,  part  i,  p.  71* 
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Observation  LXXXIX. 

Among  other  inftances  of  the  extreme  dif- 
tance,  and  profound  awe,  with  which  Eafl- 
ern  majefty  is  treated,  one  that  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  John  Chardin ,  in  his  account  of  Per- 
fiay  appears  very  ftrange  to  us  ;  yet  may  af¬ 
ford  a  lively  comment  on  a  paffage  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel . 

Sir  John  tells  us x,  It  is  a  common  cuf- 
“  tom  in  Perfia,  that  when  a  great  man 
46  has  built  a  palace,  he  treats  the  king  and 
“  his  grandees  in  it  for  feveral  days.  Then 
the  great  gate  of  it  is  open  ;  but  when  thefe 
**  fefiivities  are  over,  they  fhut  it  up  never 
“  more  to  be  opened  P  He  adds,  I  have 
heard  that  the  fame  thing  is  pradtifed  in 
Japan/' 

It  feems  furpriling  to  us,  that  great  and 
magnificent  houfes  within  fhould.  have  only 
fmall  entrances  into  them,  which  no  one 
would  fuppofe  would  lead  you  into  fuch 
beautiful  edifices  j  but  fuch,  he  ohferves,  is 
the  common  cuftom  there :  making  no  mag¬ 
nificent  entrance  into  their  houfes  at  all ;  or* 
if  they  do,  fhutting  them  up  after  a  little 
time,  and  making  ufe  of  fome  fmall  entrance 
near  the  great  one,  or,  it  may  be,  in  fome 
very  different  part  of  the  building. 


!  T®me  3,  p.  6g, 
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This  account,  however*  may  ferve  as  a 
comment  on  that  paffage  of  Ezekiel ,  “  Then 
“  faid  the  Lord  unto  me.  This  gate  ihall  be 
€€  Jhuty  it  ihall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man 
“  ihall  enter  in  by  it ;  becaufe  the  Lord  God 
“  of  Ifrael  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore 
€i  it  ihall  be  ihut.  It  is  for  the  prince,’5 
Ch.  xliv.  2,  3. 

Not  fo  however  for  the  prince  himfelf,  as 
that  he  ihould  pafs  through  that  gate  5  he  was 
only  to  ftand,  or  fit  in  the  entrance  of  it : 
while  other  perfons,  if  they  worihipped  at 
that  gate,  were  to  keep  at  a  more  awful 
diftance,  ch.  xlvi.  1  — 12.  But  this  indul¬ 
gence  was  only  on  feftival  days— fabbaths  and 
new-moons, 

1 

Observation  XC. 

*  \ 

/ 

Deep  as  the  reverence  is  with  which  the 
Orientals  treat  their  princes,  yet,  in  fome  cafes, 
a  mode  of  treatment  occurs  that  we  are  fur- 
prifed  at,  as  feeming  to  us  of  the  Weft  too 
near  an  approach  to  that  familiarity  that  takes 
place  among  equals :  the  taking  a  new  eledted 
prince  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  princely  character,  may  probably  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  in  this  light. 

D’Herbelot,  in  explaining  an  Eaftern  term5, 
which  he  tells  us  fignifies  the  election  or  in- 

11  P.  204,  art.  Biat. 
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auguration  of  a  Khalife,  the  fupreme  head  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  civil  and  eccleiiaftical 
matters  both,  tells  us,  that  “  this  ceremony 
confuted  in  ftretching  forth  a  perfon’s  hand, 
and  taking  that  of  him  that  they  acknow- 
ledged  for  Khalife.  This  was  a  fort  of 
“  performing  homage,  and  fwearing  fealty  to 
him.”  He  adds,  that  “  Khondemir  (a 
celebrated  hiftorian)  fpeaking  of  the  elec- 
“  tion  of  Othman,  the  third  Khalife  after 
“  Mahomet,  fays,  that  Ali  alone  did  not  pre- 
“  fent  his  hand  to  him,  and  that  upon  that 
“  occalion  Abdurahman ,  who  had  by  com- 
€i  promife  made  the  election,  faid  to  him,  O 
cc  Ali !  he  who  violates  his  word  is  the  firft 
tc  perfon  that  is  injured  by  fo  doing ;  upon 
“  hearing  of  which  words,  Ali  ftretched  out 
ec  his  hand,  and  acknowledged  Othman  as 
€f  Khalife.” 

How  much  lefs  folemn  and  expreffive  of 
reverence  is  this,  than  the  manner  of  paying 
homage  and  fwearing  fealty  at  the  coronation 
of  our  princes ,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  adora¬ 
tion  that  is  pradtifed  in  the  Romiih  church, 
upon  the  election  of  their  greateft  ecclefiaftic  1 
It  may  however  ferve  to  illuftrate  what  we 
read  concerning  Jehonadab  \  the  head  of  an 
Arab  tribe  that  lived  in,  and  confequently  was 
in  forne  meafure  fubjedt  to,  the  kingdom  of 
Ifrael.  jehonadab  came  to  meet  Jehu,  and  he 
fainted  him ;  and  Jehu  faid  to  Jehonadab,  Is 

*  2  Kings  io.  15,  16. 
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thine  heart  right ,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ? 
and  jehonadab  anjwered ,  It  is .  And  he  faid. 
If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand:  and  he  gave  him 
bis  hand,  and  he  took  him  up  to  him  into  the 
chariot * 

This  giving  him  the  hand  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  expreffion  of  private  friendfhip , 
but  the  Jblemn  acknowledgment  of  him  as  king 
over  Ifraeb 

Our  tranflators  feem  to  have  fuppofed,  by 
their  way  of  expreffing  matters,  that  Jehu  fa- 
luted,  or  bleflfed  Jehonadab,  and  Bifhop  Pa¬ 
trick  thought  it  was  plain  that  it  ought  fo  to 
be  underftobd  |  but  I  cannot  but  think  it 
moft  natural  to  underftand  the  words  as  figni- 
fying,  that  Jehonadab  came  to  meet  Jehu  a  S' 
then  king  of  Ifrael,  and  compliment  him  oi\ 
liis  being  acknowledged  king  of  the  country 
in  which  he  dwelt ;  not  that  this  newly  an¬ 
ointed  prince  firft  fainted  him.  This  would 
not  have  bepi  in  character.  So  when  Jacob 
was  introduced  to  Pharaoh,  he  is  faid  to  have 
bleffed  Pharaoh,  not  Pharaoh  Jacob,  Gen* 
xlvii.  7.  The  words  therefore  ihould  have 
been  tranflated,  with  a  flight  variation,  after 
feme  fuch  manner  as  this,  “  He  lighted  on 
s<  Jehonadab,  the  fon  of  Rechab,  coming  to 
**  meet  him,  and  he  (Jehonadab)  faluted  him, 
and  he  (Jehu)  faid  unto  him.  Is  thine 
heart,  &c.” 


•  •  ■ 
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Observation  XCL 

Takhtdar ,  d’Herbelot  informs  us  s,  is  a 
Periian  word,  which  properly  fignifies  a  pre¬ 
cious  carpet,  which  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  co¬ 
vering  the  throne  of  the  kings  of  Perjia  ;  and 
that  this  word  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  epithet,  by 
which  the  Perfians  defcribe  their  princes ,  on 
account  of  their  being  poffeffed  of  this  throne  : 
now  I  would  propofe  it  as  a  query.  Whether 
it  is  not  as  probable,  that  the  term  cover¬ 
ing,  applied  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  the 
prince  of  Tyrus,  may  be  explained  in  a  limi- 
lar  way,  and  be  as  good  a  folution  of  a  very 
obfcure  epithet  as  any  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  learned  ?  It  certainly  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  appears  by  this  citation,  of  being 
truly  in  the  Eaftern  tafte. 

The  paffage,  referred  to  in  Ezekiel ,  is  as 
follows  :  “  Son  of  man,  take  up  a  lamenta- 
“  tion  upon  the  king  of  Tyrus ,  and  fay  unto 
c‘  him.  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  Thou  feal- 
eft  up  the  fum,  full  of  wifdom,  and  per- 
“  fed:  in  beauty.  Thou  haft  been  in  Eden 
“  the  garden  of  God  :  every  precious  ftone 
was  thy  covering,  the  fardius,  topaz,  &c. 
<c  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  cover eth: 
€(  and  I  have  fet  thee  fo  :  thou  waft  upon  the 
holy  mountain  of  God  ;  thou  haft  walked 
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u  up  and  down  in  the  midft  of  the  ftones 
of  fire,  &c.  By  the  multitude  of  thy  mer~ 
“  chandife  they  have  filled  the  midft  of  thee 
“  with  violence,  and  thou  haft  finned  :  there- 
fore  I  will  caft  thee  as  profane  out  of  the 
€C  mountain  of  God  :  and  I  will  deftroy  thee, 
“  O  covering  cherub,  from  the  midft  of  the 
tc  ftones  of  fire.”  Ch.  xxviii.  12 — 16. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  learned  of 
this  epithet  covering  has  been,  by  fome,  that 
it  is  an  allufion  to  the  pofture  of  the  che¬ 
rubic  figures  that  were  over  the  ark  1 ;  and 
of  others,  that  it  means  the  protedtion  this 
prince  afforded  to  other  ftates,  either  Judaea, 
the  mountain  of  God,  as  it  might  be  ftyled, 
or  the  cities  of  the  heathen  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  or  on  it’s  fea-coafts.  What 
they  have  faid  may,  I  believe,  be  reduced  to 
one  of  thefe  particulars. 

But  it  cannot  well  be  the  firft,  for  the  pro¬ 
phet  evidently  refers  to  a  living  cherub,  not 
the  pofture  of  the  image  of  one  made  of  gold, 
or  of  an  olive  -tree  h  He  cannot  be  defcribed 
after  this  manner,  on  the  account  of  his  being 
a  protestor  of  Judaea,  and  his  covering  that  fa- 
cred  country  from  it’s  enemies,  for  the  prophet 
reprefents  this  prince  as  an  adverfary  in  this 
very  prophecy :  “  Son  of  man,  becaufe  that 
“  W  rus  hath  faid  againft  Jerujalem ,  Aha,  fhe 
is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the  people: 
“  fhe  is  turned  unto  me;  I  fhall  be  replenifh- 


*  Exod.  25.  20.  i  Kings  8.  7, 
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€*  ed,  now  fhe  is  laid  wafte  :  Therefore  thus 
“  faith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  1  am  againft 
thee,  O  Tyrus,  &c,”  ch.  xxvi.  2,  3.  Nor 
doth  there  appear  any  ground  in  the  prophecy, 
for  believing 'Tyrus  was '  remarkable  for  de¬ 
fending  their  neighbours.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Sidonians  are  reprefented  in  the  Scriptures 
as  an  unwarlike  people,  judges  xviii.  7,  and 
they  and  the  Tyrians  are  known  to  have  re- 
fembled  each  others  indeed  to  have  been 
nearly  one  people. 

But  if  we  underhand  the  word  as  Signifying 
having  a  throne  covered  with  a  rich  and  widely 
fipreadmg  carpet ,  it  will  be  explaining  the  word 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  prefent  Eajiern 
tajle ,  as  appears  by  this  article  of  d’Herbelot ; 
and  will  anfwer  thz  rejl  of  the  imagery,  with 
Sufficient  exactnefs. 

Ezekiel  appears  to  have  mingled  earthly 
and  heavenly  things  together,  in  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Tyrian  royal  magnificence.  Earth 
and  heaven  are  joined  together  in  the  2d 
verfe  of  this  28  th  chapter,  “  Thou  haft  faid, 
“  I  am  a  God,  I  lit  in  the  feat  of  God,”  that 
is  in  heaven,  among  the  ftars,  as  the  king  of 
Babylon  is  reprefented  by  Ifaiah  as  boafting. 
Thou  haft  faid  in  thine  heart,  I  will  afcend 
“  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
“  the  ftars  of  God.  ...  I  will  afcend  above 

7 

iC  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like 
“  the  moft  High  xfi  yet  at  the  fame  time  the 

*  ft  14*  13*  *4* 
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prince  of  Tyrus  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  of  his 
fitting  in  the  heart  of  the  fea.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  this  prince  is  fpoken  of  as  having  been 
in  Eden  the  garden  of  God,  (the  world  of 
blefifed  fpirits  appears  to  have  been  meant,) 
yet  as  adorned  with  jewels  of  an  earthly  nature , 
the  far  dins,  topaz ,  diamond,  &c.  No  wonder 
then  that  in  the  next  verfe  he  is  defcribed  as 
a  cherub ,  which  every  body  knows  denotes  a 
kind  of  angel,  and  inhabitant  of  heaven,  and 
yet  is  reprefented  as  appearing  in  the  attitude 
of  an  earthly  prince,  J'eated  on  a  throne,  co - 
vered  either  with  a  widely -extended  carpet,  or 
with  robes  with  a  mighty  fpr ending  train .  The 
heavenly  vifion  which  Ifaiah  faw,  in  the  year 
that  king  Uzziah  died ‘,  prefented  much  the 
fame  appearance,  “  I  faw  alfo  the  Lord  upon 
“  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train’* 
(or,  according  to  the  margin,  the  ikirts  there¬ 
of)  “  filled  the  temple/'  After  that  Ezekiel 
fpeaks  of  this  prince  as  upon  the  mountain 
of  God,  magnificent,  that  is,  as  if  in  heaven , 
for  he  had  no  abode  on  mount  Sion  ;  and 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  midft  of  the 
Hones  of  fire,  or  ftars,  as  before  obferved  con¬ 
cerning  the  king  of  Babylon.  Then,  in  the 
1 6th  verfe,  he  is  threatened  to  be  caft,  as  pro¬ 
fane,  out  of  this  mountain  of  God,  and  though 
a  covering  cherub,  or  like  a  cherub  enthroned, 
to  be  deftroyed  from  the  midft  of  thefe  meta¬ 
phorical  ftones  of  fire,  the  Jlars  above  which 
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he  had  as  it  were  placed  his  throne,  fo  great 
was  his  pomp  and  magnificence. 

Such  feems  to  me  the  moft  natural  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  term  covering  in  this  defcrip- 
tion.  Why  the  king  of  Tyrus  is  denominated 
a  cherub ,  and  why  called  the  anointed  cherub, 
are  not  matters  that  come  under  this  Ohferva- 
tion  \  All  that  I  would  remark  farther  is, 
that  it  fhould  feem  there  was  a  different 
reading  in  the  Hebrew  copy,  or  copies,  that 
St.  Jerome  made  ufe  of,  from  what  we  now 
find  in  thofe  of  the  modem  jews,  for  he 
tranflates  that  word  which  we  render  anointed \ 
(“  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub/’)  by  the 
term  extentus ,  which  fignifies  extended,  or 
drawn  out  in  length,  and  fo  both  epithets 
may  be  confidered  as  forming  one  idea — O 
thou  extended  and  covering  cherub !  thou 
cherub  whofe  royal  carpet  extends  far  and 
near,  and  moft  magnificently  covers  a  very 
large  fpace.  Jerome  however  gives  us  to 
underhand  the  Septuagint  translators  readj  as 

1  It  may  not  be  amifs,  juft  to  hint  in  a  note,  that  as  a 
cherub  is  fuppofed  to  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  words,  u  He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  arid  did 
*c  fly;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  3”  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  wings  of  a  cherub  and  the  wings 
of  the  wind  are  terms  of  much  the  fame  import :  for  that  * 
reafon  the  prince  of  Tyre,  who  was  a  moft  diftinguijhe'd 
maritime  power  at  that  time,  whcfe  flips  flew  about  the 
feas  on  the  wings  of  the  windy  and  who  might  at  times 
appear  in  great  pomp,  in  fome  ancient  bucentaur  or  royal 
yacht,  flying  like  a  cherub ,  from  whence  he  might  be  fo 
named,  as  other  princes  were  called  angehy  from  the  general 
great  Iplendor  of  their  appearance* 

VOL.  Ill*  *  % 
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our  Hebrew  copies  do  now,  that  which  fignifief 
anointed .  Wherever  the  miftake  is  fuppofed 
to  lie,  in  our  modern  Hebrew  copies  or  St* 
Jerome’s,  the  miftake  was  eafily  made,  cheth 
being  put  for  he,  or  the  reverfe ;  and  every  one 
that  knows  the  fhape  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
knows  how  nearly  they  refemble  each  other ; 
Jerome,  it  feems,  taking  the  word  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  verb  mafhah>  he  drew  out  3  our 
copies  read  maftiach,  he  anointed. 

Observation  XCIL 

Though  the  fitting  on  mats  or  carpets  on 
the  ground  is  now  the  common  ufage  of  the 
Eaft,  with  hardly  any  variation  frdm  it ;  and 
though  it  feems,.  according  to  a  note  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  volume  J  to  have  obtained,  on  tome  oc¬ 
casion  s  at  leaft,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  among 
the  Jews  :  yet  it  is  certain  feats  railed  to  a 
coniiderabie  height  from  the  ground,  even  fo 
high  as  to  make  a  footftool  requisite,  were  in 
ufe  anciently  in  places  where  hardly  any  fuch 
thing  is  now  to  be  found* 

The  Perfan  carvings,  at  Perfepolis,  fre¬ 
quently  exhibit  a  venerable  perfonage  lilting  in 
a  fort  of  high-railed  chair,  with  a  footftool  % 
but  the  later  fovereigns  ©f  that  country  have 
fat,  with  their  legs  under  them,  on  fome  carpet 

s  VoL  2,  p.  66,  note,. 

*  Chardin,  tome  3,  pianche  63,  64,  and  66. 
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Of  cufhion  laid  on  the  floor.*  like  their  fub- 
jed:s.  Sitting  low  in  the  like  manner  is  prac- 
tifed  now  by  all  forts  of  people,  from  the 
highefl:  to  the  lowed:,  in  iEgypt 1  •  but  two 
very  ancient  colofial  ftatues  there  are  placed 
on  cubical  ftones,  in  the  fame  attitude  that 
we  make  ufe  of  in  fitting,  it  being,  according 
to  Norden’s  meafures,  from  the  foie  of  the  feet 
to  the  knees  1 5  feet  \  In  like  manner,  we 
find  the  figures  on  the  ancient  Syrian  coins  are 
reprefen  ted  fitting  on  feats  as  we  do. 

From  which  this  conclufion,  I  think,  may 
be  fairly  drawn,  that  they  fat  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  formerly,  not  unfrequently  as  we  do, 
particularly  thofe  in  high  life,  though  oftener 
on  the  ground  or  floor  than  obtains  among  us^ 
even  among  thofe  low  in  the  world. 

Accordingly  £//,  the  judge  as  well  as  high- 
pried:  of  Ifrael,  fat  on  a  throne  or  high  feat , 
when  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  was  brought  to  him,  upon  falling  from 
which  he  broke  his  neck,  1  Sam.  iv.  18. 

Nor  were  fuch  lofty  feats  appropriate  to 
kings  and Jupreme  magijirates  ;  Solomon  repre- 
fents  a  lewd  woman,  who  fat  at  her  door  to 
inveigle  paflengers,  as  feated  on  fuch  a  featt 
for  it  is  the  fame  word  in  the  original  which 
is  continually  tranflated  throne :  ^  She  fitteth 
“  at  the  door  of  her  houfe,  on  a  feat  (a 
“  throne)  in  the  high  places  of  the  city,  to 
sc  call  paflengers  who  go  right  pn  their  ways* 

8  Norden,  voL  2,  p.  74,  plate  5*  *  P.  69. 

Z  z  «  Whofo 
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“  Whofo  is  fimple,  let  him  turn  in  hither^ 
&c  ”  Prov.  ix.  14,  &c. 

That  cuftom  of  fitting  at  their  doors,  lit 
the  moft  alluring  pomp  that  comes  within 
their  reach,  is  ftiil  anEaftern  pradtice.  The 
<< whores f  fays  Pitts,  fpeaking  of  the  ladies 
of  pleafure  at  Grand  Cairo,  “  ufe  to  ft  at 
the  door ,  or  walk  in  the  ftreets  unveiled. 
They  are  commonly  very  rich  in  their 
clothes,  lbme  having  their  fhifts  and  draw- 
ers  of  filk,  &c,  Thefe  courtezans  or  ladies 
“  of  pleafure,  as  well  as  other  women,  have 
tc  broad  velvet  caps  on  their  heads,  beautified 
“  with  abundance  of  pearls,  and  other  cofl - 
**  ly  and  gaudy  ornaments,  &c.  Thefe  ma- 
4‘  dams  go  along  the  flreets  fmoking  their 
pipes  of  four  or  five  foot  long  ;  and  when 
they  fit  at  their  doors ,  a  man  can  fcarce  pafs 
by  but  they  will  endeavour  to  decoy  him 
m  * 

The  Jewifh  police,  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
was  not  fo  rigid,  it  feems,  as  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  lewd  women  in  public *  and 
when  they  did  do  fo,  it  appears  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  fat  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  as 
they  do  now  in  that  part  of  the  world,  to  en¬ 
tice  the  unthinking.  At  which  time  they  af- 
fume  all  the  pomp  and  fplendor  in  their  power* 
and  this  fitting  on  an  high  feat  was  ufed,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  with  that  view,  in  the  time  of 

.  :  •  f  ’  ...  i 

1  Account  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  p.  095 1  do, 

Solomon, 
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Solomon.  Agreeably  to  which  lie  reprefents 
a  lewd  woman,  in  another  paffage,  as  talking 
of  the  decking  her  bed  with  coverings  of  ta- 
pefry9  with  fne  linen  of  /Egypt ,  and  of  per¬ 
fuming  it  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon  \ 

They  did  not  then  among  the  ancients  lit 
tiniv erf ally  as  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the 
Baft  now  do,  on  the  ground  or  floor,  on  forne 
mat  or  carpet  they  fometimcs  fat  on  thrones , 
or  feats  more  or  lefs  like  our  chairs,  often 
raifed  fo  high  as  to  require  a  foot  (tool.  But 
it  was  confidered  as  a  piece  of  fplendory  and 
offered  as  a  mark  of  particular  refpedl. 

It  was  doubtlefs  for  this  reafon  that  a  feat 
of  this  kind  was  placed,  along  -with  fome  other 
furniture,  in  the  chamber  the  devout  Shuna- 
mitefs  prepared  for  the  prophet  Elifha,  2  Kings 
iv.  10,  which  our  verflon  has  very  unhappily 
tranflated  a  Jlool,  by  which  we  mean  the  leaft 
honourable  kind  of  feat  in  an  apartment ; 
whereas  the  original  word  meant  to  exprefs 
her  refpedt  for  the  prophet  by  the  kind  of  feat 
fhe  prepared  for  him 

Thefe 

1  Proy.  7.  16,  17.  '  '  ' 

a  The  word  is  the  fame  with  that  commonly  tranflated 
throne.  The  candleflick  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  fuitable  to  a  room  that  was 
magnificently  fitted  up,  according  to  the  mode  of  thole 
times,  a  light  being  kept  burning  all  night  long  in  fuch 
apartments.  So  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  all  night,  in  the 
apartment  in  which  Dr.  Richard  Chandler  flept,  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Jew  v/ho  was  vice-conful  for  the  Pngliih 
nation,  at  the  place  where  he  firft  landed,  \vhen  he  propofed 

Z  3  to 
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Thefe  high  feats  were  alfo  ufed,  it  fhould 
feem,  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  befides  Ju¬ 
daea,  for  St.  James  1  writing  to  the  Jews  in 
their  difperfonsy  fpeaks  of  them  as  ufing  feats 
that  required  a  footjiool  in  their  religious  af- 
femblies,  ch.  iu  3. 

Some  ingenious  writers  then  feem  to  have 
puftied  matters  too  far,  when  they  have  re- 
prefented  the  people  of  the  Eaft  as  anciently 
fitting  crofs-legged,  or  on  their  hams,  as  unU 
verfaily  as  they  now  do, 

Obser  vat  ion  XCIIL 

The  Eaftern  people  fpread  mats  or  ftnall 
carpets  under  them  when  they  pray,  and  even 
fuppofe  it  unlawful  to  pray  on  the  bare  ground  $ 
is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe  the  Jews  had  fome- 
thing  under  them  when  they  prayed,  and  that 
this  was  a  piece  of  fackcioth  in  times  of  pe¬ 
culiar  humiliation  ? 

When  they  wore  fackcioth  in  the  day,  it 
is  not  perhaps  natural  to  fuppofe  they  Jlept  in 

to  vifit  the  curious  ruins  of  Alia  Minor,  Farther  we 
are  told  by  de  la  Roque,  in  the  account  given  of  fome 
French  gentlemen’s  going  to  Arabia  Felix,  p.  43,  44, 
that  as  they  found  only  mats  in  the  houfe  of  the  captain 
of  the  port  of  Aden,  where  they  were  honourably  re¬ 
ceived,  which  were  to  ferve  them  for  beds,  chairs,  and 
tables,  fo  in  the  evening  they  brought  them  tapers  without 
candlefticks,  the  want  of  which  they  were  to  fupply  as 
well  as  they  could,  which  was  but  indifferently. 

’  James  1,  if 

»  fins 
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Jine  linen ;  but  I  fhould  fuppofe  feme  paffages 
of  Scripture,  which.,  in  our  tranflation,  fpeak 
of  laying  in  fackcloth ,  are  rather  to  be  under- 
flood  of  lying  projirate  before  God  on  fack¬ 
cloth,  than  taking  their  repofe  on  that  coarfe 
and  harfh  kind  of  fluff. 

The  learned  and  exadt  Yitringa  makes  no 
remark  of  this  kind  on  that  paffage  of  Ifaiah, 
“  Is  it  fuch  a  faft  that  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day 
for  a  man  to  afflidt  his  foul  ?  is  it  to  bow 
down  his  head  as  a  bulrufh ,  and  to  fpreacl 
44  fackcloth  and  afhes  under  him  1 ¥'  He  only 
quotes  what  is  faid  of  Ahab,  i  Kings  xxL 
27  ;  and  the  jews  in  Shufhan,  Efther  iv.  3  ; 
as  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  feems  to  under- 
ftand  this  piece  of  humiliation  before  God 
of  lodging  on  fackcloth  h  But,  furely  !  it 
muft  be  much  more  natural  to  underftand 
the  folemnity  of  proftration  on  fackcloth  be¬ 
fore  God,  which  follows  the  mention  of  hang¬ 
ing  down  the  head,  ufed  in  kneeling,  or  in 
fta riding  as  fuppliants  before  him,  rather  than 
of  fleeping  in  fackcloth,  the  night  before  or 
the  night  after  the  day  of  falling. 

It  feems  to  me,  in  like  manner,  to  exprefs 
the  humiliation  of  Ahab  with  more  energy, 
than  as  commonly  underftood  :  “  And  it  came 

to  pafs,  when  Ahab  heard  thofe  words,  that 

* 

■  if.  58. 5. 

%  Solebant  enim,  qui  fe  profunde  humiliabant,  In  faces 
et  cinere  jacere ,  nullo  alio  capitis  aut  corporis  fulcimento 
fibi  fubflrato,  ut  exemplo  Achabi,  et  aliunde  liquet* 
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he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  fackcloth  upon 
his  flefh,  and  fafted,  and  prof  rated  himfelf 
on  fackcloth ,  &c.”  The  like  may  be  faid 
of  the  laying  of  the  jews  in  Shufhan  in  fack¬ 
cloth. 

A  paffage  in  Jofephus  ftrongly  confirms 
this,  in  which  he  describes  the  deep  concern 
of  the  Jews  for  the  danger  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
after  having  been  ftricken  fuddenly  with  a 
violent  diforder  in  the  theatre  of  Caefarea. 
Upon  the  news  of  his  danger,  “  immediately 
€<  the  multitude,  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren,  fitting  upon  fackcloth,  according  to 
“  their  country  rites,  prayed  for  the  king  : 
all  places  were  filled  with  wailing  and 
lamentation  :  while  the  king,  who  lay  in 
“  an  upper  room,  beholding  the  people  thus 
“  below  falling  proftrate  on  the  ground,  could 
**  not  himfelf  refrain  from  tears.”  Antiq.  lib. 
xix,  cap.  8,  §.  2,  p.  951.  Here  we  fee  the  fit¬ 
ting  on  fackcloth,  refting  on  their  hams,  in 
prayer,  and  falling  proftrate  at  times  on  the 
fackcloth,  was  a  jewifh  obfervance  in  times  of 
humiliation  and  diftrefs. 

It  is  a  little  unhappy  that  this  paffage  flip¬ 
ped  the  recollection  of  Vitringa,  as  it  fets  le- 
veral  places  of  Scripture  in  a  truer  and  ftronger 
point  of  light,  than  that  in  which  they  are 
ufually  placed. 

The  reader  will  eafily  imagine,  that  I  do 
not  confider  the  rendering  this  claufe  in  a  late 
exquifite  and  moft  beautiful  tranflation  of 
Ifaiah,  as  one  of  the  happief  parts  of  it — 
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“  Is  it,  that  he  fhould  bow  down  his  head 
“  like  a  bulrufh ; 

iC  And  fpread  fackcloth  and  allies  for  his 
“  couch  Ty 

as  I  apprehend  the  fpreading  the  fackcloth 
was  for  fitting  in  an  half- kneeling  humble 
poflure,  and  for  proftration  before  God ;  ra¬ 
ther  than  for  fleeping  on. 

Whether  the  Jews  ufed  carpets  in  com¬ 
mon  in  their  devotions,  as  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  Perfians  in  particular,  now  do,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  fav;  but  Sir  John  Char¬ 
din  fuppofes  thefe  modern  Eaftern  practices 
are  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  he  tells  us 
that  the  Ferfians  that  are  devout  will  have 
a  little  carpet  to  perform  their  devotions  on, 
appropriated  for  that  purpofe,  though  the 
rooms  in  which  they  pray  are  all  over  covered 
with  carpets.  The  reafon  alledged  by  them 
it  feems  is,  that  they  may  appear  before  God 
in  a  low  and  mean  condition,  (whereas  it  is 
well  known  that  the  carpets  of  the  Eaft  are 
often  extremely  rich,  beautiful,  and  coftly.) 
They  do  not  however  ufe  fackcloth  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  the  poorer  fort,  mats  ;  others  of 
an  higher  fcation,yr//;  and  people  of  quality, 
fne  camblet  \ 

As  they  make  a  fcruple  of  praying  on  the 
bare  ground except  in  travelling,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  this  cuftom  rather  arofe 

8  Voy.  tome  2,  p»  392,  393.  %  Ibidem. 

.  -.’  V;  ' 
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from  a  care  to  avoid  dirt s  as  a  thing  that  was 
defiling,  than  to  exprefs  humiliation,  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  humbling,  defilement  not 
considered,  than  kneeling  on  the  bare  ground ; 
however,  at  prefen t,  it  fhould  ieem,  they 
have  a  different  apprehenfion  of  things,  for 
they  fay  it  is  unlawful  to  pray  on  the  bare 
earth,  or  a  bare  floor,  except  in  journeying, 
the  earth  upon  which  they  Jpeak  to  God  being , 
according  to  them,  holy,  it  ought  to  be  co¬ 
vered  from  a  principle  of  doing  it  honour ,  and 
to  walk  upon  it,  fo  covered ,  barefooted  only  * 


Obsm  vat  i o n  XCIV* 


The  manner  in  which  the  modern  chrif- 
tianized  Greeks  obferve  the  Sunday,  derived, 
moft  probably,  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  pagan  anceftors  obferved  their  facred 
days ,  may  be  confidered  as  giving  a  lively  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  the  Jewijh  prophet  meant, 
when  he  faid,  “  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
“  from  the  Sabbath ,  from  doing  thy  pleafure 
on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a 
delight;  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable  ; 
“  and  fhalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own 

*  It  was,  it  is  probable,  for  this  reafon  that  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  choofe  the  fea-fhore  for  kneeling  upon  when 
they  prayed,  of  which  we  find  an  inftance  in  the  A£ts  of 
the  ApofileSj  ch.  21.  5. 
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ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleafiure ,  nor 
fpeaking  thine  own  words  :  then  fhalt  thou 
delight  thyfelf,  &C1/’ 

“  In  the  evening/’  fays  Dr.  Chandler, 
fpeaking  of  his  vifiting  the  ifland  Tenedos, 
“  this  being  Sunday  and  a  feftival,  we  were 
“  much  amufed  with  feeing  the  Greeks,  who 
“  were  finging  and  dancing ,  in  feveral  com- 
tc  panies,  to  mufic,  near  the  town  ;  while 
“  their  women  were  fitting  in  groups  on  the 
“  roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  are  flat,  as 
u  fpedlators,  at  the  fame  time  enjoying  the 
“  foft  air  and  ferene  fky 

The  ancient  Egyptian  feftivals  were  ob~ 
ferved,  we  are  told,  with  proceffions,  with  mu- 
fic,  and  other  tokens  of  joy,  and  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  the  account  is  true,  from  what  is  laid 
in  the  book  of  Exodus,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fEgyptianizing  Jews  obferved  the 
feftival  of  the  golden  calf:  it  feems  they  eat 
and  drank,  and  rofe  up  to  play,  Exod.  xxxii.  6, 
which  is  explained  by  ver.  iB  and  19,  which 
fpeak  of  their  dancing  and  finging.  As  the 
vifible  objedt  of  their  worfhip  was  in  the 
/Egyptian  tafte ;  the  method  of  folemnizing 
the  feftival  was,  without  doubt,  after  their 
manner  alfo.  , 

The  Sabbaths  of  Jehovah  were  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  a  very  different  form.  Fires,  I  have 
elfewhere  fhown 3,  are  often  but  little  wanted 

'  If.  58.  13,  14.  s  Travels  in  Afia  Minor,  p.  18. 

3  Observations,  ch.  3,  obf.  24, 

“  '  for 
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for  the  purpofe  of  warming  themfelves  through 
the  whole  winter  s  they  are  neceffary  for  cook¬ 
ing,  but  no  fires  were  to  he  kindled  through 
their  habitations  on  their  Sabbaths,  Exod.  xxxv. 

3  :  there  was  to  be  no  feafting  then.  It  was 
to  be  a  time  of  repofe,  not  therefore  of  danc¬ 
ing,  which  it  fhould  feem  is  rather  a  violent 
exercife  in  thofe  countries1 *. 

But  this  prohibition  of  the  Jewifh  law¬ 
giver,  and  afterwards  of  Ifaiah,  did  not  arife 
from  a  fallen  diflike  of  every  thing  pleafurable 
even  in  religious  folemnities.  In  their  feafi  of 
. Tabernacles  they  were  commanded  to  rejoice , 
and  the  injunction  was  redoubled  \  They 
were  commanded  alfo  to  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  in  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft 3 4.  Ifaiah  fpeak- 
eth  of  a  fong  in  the  night ,  when  a  holy  folernnity 
was  kept ,  and  gladnefs  of  heart ,  as  when  one 
goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord  to  the  mighty  one  of  IfraeL  •>  and  Da¬ 
vid  danced  bej-'ore  the  ark  of  God ,  when  it  was 
removed  from  the  houfeof  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David5.  But  their  Sabbaths  were  to 

1  See  Dr.  Chandler’s  Travels,  p.  24.  K  Our  janizary, 
cc  who  was  called  Barneter  Aga,  played  on  a  Turkiih  in- 
cc  ftrument  like  a  guittar.  Some  accompanied  him  with 
a  their  voices,  finging  loud.  Tfyeir  favourite  ballad  con- 
<c  tained  the  praifes  of  Stamboul  or  Coftftantinople.  Two, 
c<  and  fometimes  three  or  four,  danced  together,  keeping 

time  to  a  lively  tune,  until  they  were  almoft  breathlefs . 
ic  Thefe  extraordinary  exertions  were  followed  with  a  de«* 
c<  mand  of  bac-lhifh,  a  reward  or  prefent,  &c.” 

*  Deut.  16.  13,  14,  15,  3  Ver.  10.  11. 

4  Ch,  30.  29.  5  2  Sam.  6.  14. 
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be  obferved  in  a  more  compofed  and  filent 
Way. 

This  arofe  then  from  other  caufes — from  a 
principle  of  benevolence ,  that  the  labouring 
hand,  the  Have,  and  even  the  cattle,  might 
not  be  overborn  with  incelfant  work1— that 
they  might  gather  together  for  religious  pur- 
pofes 2 — that  they  might  have  time  for  medi¬ 
tation,  and  thofe  devotional  exercifes  of  the 
heart  which  are  fo  much  it’s  natural  confe- 
quence  :  “  Remember  that  thou  waft  a  fervant 
“  in  the  land  of  iEgypt,  and  that  the  Lord 
“  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence,  through 
tc  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  an  out-ftretched 
“  arm:  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
“  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day  YJ  Every  one 
knows  how  favourable  ceffation  from  bufinefs 
and  folitude  are  to  meditation ,  and  it’s  attend¬ 
ant  exercifes  :  reading  and  prayer. 

Thefe  are  moral  confiderations,  and  all  of 
them  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Chriftian  dif~ 
penfation,  and  confequently  it  fhould  feem, 
that  if  we  obferve  one  day  in  the  week  as 
facred,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  in  general ,  after 
the  fame  manner — as  a  time  of  ceffation  from 
bufinefs  as  far  as  may  well  be  •  freedom  from 
company  •>  an  attending  public  worfhip ;  and 
the  exercifes  of  devout  retirement.  Jewifh 
peculiar! tes  cannot  be  necejfary  3  but  the  difii- 
pation  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  the  Gofpel,  which  though 


8  Exod,  23.  i2o 


Lev.  23.  3, 


2 


3  Deut.  5.  15. 

bv 
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by  no  means  morofe  and  gloomy,  is  fericu$ 
and  thoughtful  \ 


O  BSERVATION  XC  V* 

The  ftr etching  out  the  hand  towards  an  ob* 
jed  of  devotion,  or  an  holy  place,  was  an 
ancient  ufage  among  Jews  and  heathens  both* 
and  it  continues  in  the  Eaft  to  this  time,  which 
continuance  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
remarked, 

“  Iff  fays  the  Pfalmift,  “  we  have  for-* 
€c  gotten  the  name  of  our  God,  or  ft  retched  out 
i£  our  hands  to  a  ftr ange  God :  fhall  not  God 
fearch  this  out/'  Pf*  xliv*  20*21,  ((  EthicM 
pia  fhall  foon  ftr  etch  out  her  hands  unto 
“  God/'  Pf.  Ixviii.  31.  “  Hear  the  voice 

*e  of  my  fupplications,  when  I  cry  unto  thee  2 
**  when  I  lift  up  my  hand  towards  thy  holy 
“  oracle  ft  Pf,  xxviii.  2* 


2  u  Work  out  your  own  falvation  with  fear  and  trem~ 
a  bling” ,  fays  the  Apoftle,  Phil,  2.  12  5  to  which  maybe 
added,  that  being  cc  lovers  of  pleafures  more  than  lovers  of 
44  God ;  having  a  form  of  godlinefs,  but  denying  the  power 
46  thereof;”  is  the  defcription  the  Apoflle  gives  of  thofe 
that  are  under  the  influence  of  a  fpirit,  the  reverfe  of  that 
of  the  Gofpel,  2  Tim.  3.  4,  5.  Celebrating  days  devoted 
to  religious  exercifes,  after  the  manner  the  ancient  heathens 
obferved  their  feftivals,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
apoftolic  inftru&ion,  Rom.  12.  2  ;  as  attention,  recol¬ 
lection,  and  withdrawment  from  wordly  cares  and  convert 
fations,  are  what  the  Lord  Jefus  enjoins  thofe  that  hear  his 
word  preached*  as  appear  by  the  parable  of  the  fower* 
Matt.  13.  19,  22. 


That 
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That  this  attitude  in  prayer  has  continued 
among  the  Eaftern  people*  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflages  from  Pitts*  in  his  account  of 
the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans . 
Speaking  of  the  Algerines  throwing  wax- 
candles  and  pots  of  oil  over  board*  as  a  prefent 
to  fome  marabbot,  (or  Mohammedan  faint,) 
Pitts  goes  on1*  and  fays*  When  this  is 
done*  they  all  together  hold  up  their  hands  $ 
begging  the  marabbot’s  bleffing*  and  a 
**  profperous  voyage/5  This  they  do  in  com¬ 
mon *  it  feems*  when  in  the  Straights -mouthy 
“  and  if  at  any  time  they  happen  to  be  in  a 
*c  very  great  ftrait  or  diftrefs*  as  being  chafed* 
€C  or  in  a  ftorm,  they  will  gather  money*  and 
**  do  like  wife  V5  In  the  fame  page  he  tells 
us  the  **  mar  abbots  have  generally  a  little  neat 
“  room  built  over  their  graves*  refembling  in 
*c  figure  their  mofques  or  churches*  which  is 
**  very  nicely  cleaned*  and  well  looked  after  ” 
And  in  the  fucceeding  page  he  tells  us*  gcMany 
“  people  there  are  who  will  fcarce  pafs  by 
ic  any  of  them  without  lifting  up  their  hands  * 
and  faying  fome  fhort  prayer/5  He  men¬ 
tions  the  fame  devotion  again  as  pradtifed  to¬ 
wards  a  faint  that  lies  buried  on  the  Chore  of 
the  Red-Sea*  p*  114* 

In  like  manner,  he  tells  us*  that  at  quitting 
the  Beat,  or  holy  houfe  at  Mecca*  to  which 

s  P,  17,  18. 

*  Where,  on  the  Barb  ary  Chore,  one  of  thefe  marabbot$ 
„  lies  intombedr-Ib,  3  P*  18, 

they 
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they  make  devout  pilgrimages,  44  they  hold  up 
44  their  hands  towards  the  Beat,  making  earned: 
44  petitions  ;  and  then  keep  going  backward 
44  till  they  come  to  the  abovefaid  farewell 
44  gate. — All  the  way  as  they  retreat,  they 
44  continue  petitioning,  holding  up  their  hands , 
44  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Beat ,  ’till  they 
44  are  out  of  light  of  it;  and  fo  go  to  their 
44  lodgings  weeping ,”  pe  143,  144, 


* ■ 

Observation  XCVL 


'The  threjhold  of  the  palace  of  a  living 
prince,  and  the  threjhold  of  a  dead  highly- 
honoured  perfonage,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
places  where  thofe  that  propofed  to  do  them 
honour,  proftrated  themfelves,  touching  it 
with  their  foreheads  in  token  of  folemn  reve¬ 
rence. 

X 

For  this  reafon  it  is,  I  imagine,  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  calls  the  fantluary  the 
threjhold  of  God ,  and  idolatrous  temples,  or 
chapels,  (when  more  than  one  place  were  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  worlhip  of  diftindt  idols,  in 
one  and  the  fame  building,)  their  threfholds , 
ch.  xliii.  8.  44  In  their  fetting  of  their  threjh - 

44  old  by  my  threjholds ,  and  their  polls  by  my 
44  polls and  the  wall  between  me  and 
44  them/'  (or,  according  to  the.  marginal 
tranllation,  44  for  there  was  but  a  wall  be- 


E  Our  tranflation  differs  from  fome  other  tranflations^ 
m  making  thefe  three  words  plural . 


tween 
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tween  me  and  them,)  “  they  have  even 
‘‘  defiled  my  holy  name  by  their  abominations 
“  that  they  have  committed/' 

I  do  not  know  why  elfe  that  part  of  their 
refpebtive  facred  edifices  fhould  be  felebted 
from  the  reft,  and  the  threjhold  be  particularly 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel. 

It  is  certain  the  ?nodern  Perfians  make  the 
threfhold,  in  particular,  the  place  where  their 
devotees  pay  their  reverence  to  their  en¬ 
tombed faints ,  whom  they  fome times  treat,  re¬ 
mote  as  thefe  Perfians  are  from  idolatry,  with 
a  moft  improper  and  extravagant  veneration. 
So  immediately  after  the  6th  diltich,  infcribed 
on  the  front  of  the  famous  and  highly  ho¬ 
noured  facred  tomb  at  Com,  follows  this, 
e(  Happy  and  glorious  is  the  believer,  who 
(e  through  reverence  fhall  proftrate  himfelf 
4 6  with  his  head  on  the  threjhold  of  this  gate, 
in  doing  which  he  will  imitate  the  fun  and 
“  the  moon  V* 

In  a  chapel  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the 
faint  lies,  in  which  adjoining  chapel  one  of 
the  late  kings  of  that  country  has  a  fuperb 
tomb,  and  is  fuppofed  to  lie  interred,  are 
leven  facred  fongs,  written  in  large  letters  of 
gold,  on  a  blue  ground,  in  fo  many  diftinbt 
panels,  written  in  honour  of  Haly,  Moham¬ 
med's  fon-in-law,  and  the  great  faint  of  the 
Perfians,  as  alfo  the  anceftor  of  that  female 
faint  that  lies  entombed  here.  Among  other 

1  Chardin,  tome  i,  p,  203. 

Vol.  III.  A  a  extravagant 
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extravagant  expreffions  of  praife,  there  is  thfe 
diltich  in  the  fourth  hymn,  “  The  angelic 
“  meffenger  of  the  truth,  Gabriel,  kijfes  every 
“  day  the  threjhold  of  thy  gate ,  becaufe  it  is 
“  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  throne  of 
“  Mohammed  V  ’ 

Some  of  the  living  Eaftern  princes  have 
been  honoured  in  much  the  fame  manner, 
according  to  d’Herbelot \ 

But  this  will  not  explain  why  pofls  are 
mentioned  :  Setting  of  their  threjhold  by  my 

t  href  olds ;  and  their  pofs  by  my  pofls  h* 
Nor  have  I  met  with  any  account  in  writers 
that  I  have  confulted,  why  thefe  are  diftindtly 
mentioned.  I  would  only  remark,  that  it 
appears  by  what  is  faid  of  Eli3,  that  the  high- 
prieft  of  God,  when  placed  in  a  lituation  of 
honour  in  the  tabernacle,  was  placed  on  a 
feat  by  one  of  it’s  polls :  confequently  I  have 
fometimes  thought,  that  as  fetting  their  threlh- 
olds  by  the  threlholds  of  God  mean,  the  mak¬ 
ing  chapels  or  fanctuaries  for  their  idols,  where 
they  were  folemnly  worlhipped,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  itfelf;  fo  fetting  up 
the  pofls  of  idols  by  thofe  of  God  may  mean, 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priells  of  fuch 
idols  in  fome  part  of  the  temple  of  Jehovafy 
himfelf,  with  marks  of  dignity  and  autho¬ 
rity. 

1  P.  209. 

Voy.  Biblioth.  Orient,  art.  Moftadem,  on  Moltazem 
Billah. 

3  1  Sam.  1.  9» 

I  will 
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I  will  only  add,  that  as  the  Jewifli  princes 
were  in  like  manner  placed  near  a pillar,  when 
they  appeared  in  the  temple  with  regal  pomp, ' 
according  to  2  Kings  xi.  14;  and  near  the 
■pojis ,  or  one  of  the  polls  of  one  of  it’s  gates, 
as  appears  by  a  paffage  of  the  prophet  Eze¬ 
kiel  the  expreffion  may  be  underftood  to 
refer  to  fuch  royal  feats.  But  thefe  are  lb 
far  from  being  alledged  as  decifive  proofs, 
that  they  are  only  mentioned  as  giving  fome 
faint  appearance  of  probability  to  fuch  an  ex¬ 
planation.  And  if  admitted,  it  may  iignify 
the  fetting  up  a  royal  feat  in  thefe  idolatrous 
fandluaries  ^  as  there  was  a  feat  for  the  prince, 
when  attending  the  worlhip  of  Jehovah. 

But  I  fliould  rather  prefer  the  firft  of  thefe 
interpretations,  and  fuppofe  the  polls  com¬ 
plained  of,  referred  to  the  pomp  with  which 
the  high-priells  of  their  idols  appeared  in  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  himfelf,  whofe  high-prieft 
alone  fliould  have  had  that  honour. 


O  BSER VAT  I O  N  XCVIL 

The  Jewifli  high-prieft  defcribes  the  fword 
of  Goliath,  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the 
tabernacle  of  God,  a  confecrated  memorial 
of  the  remarkable  vidtory  gained  over  that 
vain-glorious  idolater,  as  wrapped  up  in  fome 
\ covering  :  but  when  our  tranllators  render  it  a 


cloth. 


Ch.  3* 

Aa  2 
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doth  T,  (which  feems  to  convey  the  idea  of  an 
ordinary  common  piece  of  linen  or  woollen 
cloth,)  they  have  furely  determined  what 
ought  to  have  been  left  indeterminate,  at  leaft  y 
I  fhould  even  think  it  moil  probable,  that 
whatever  is  meant  by  the  covering,  it  was 
fomething  ftately  and  magnificent ,  according 
to  the  modes  of  that  country,  and  that  age. 

The  covering  of  the  fword  may  mean  it's 
fcabbard y  but  moft  likely  is  to  be  under* 
flood  of  fomething  in  which  both  fword  and 
fcabbard  were  wrapped  up. 

Fine  wrought  handkerchiefs  are  now  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  perfons  as  tokens  of  refpedt  % 
and  are  fometimes  thrown  over  other  things 
lent  for  prefents  in  the  Eaft  to  the  great.  May 
we  not  fuppofe  fomething  of  this  kind  was 
the  wrapper  in  which  this  fword  was  placed, 
prefented  by  a  youth  of  generofity  and  devo¬ 
tion,  who  had  a  right  to  claim  the  king’s 
daughter  in  marriage,  for  the  fervice  he  had 
done  his  country  by  killing  the  champion  of 
the  Philiftines 2,  and  who  perhaps  did  not 
prefent  this  monument  of  his  victory,  ’till  he 
was  in  circumftances  to  enable  him  to  do  it 
with  the  re  quid  te  magnidcence,  if  the  other 
part  of  the  fpoils  of  Goliath  had  nothing  fit 


s  i  Sam.  2t.  9. 

a  Lady  M.  W.  Montague’s  Lett.  vol.  2,  p.  91;  again 
p.  159.  f 

3  And  thus  their  facred  books  are  wont  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  a  rich  cafe  of  brocaded  filk,  or  fome  fuch  rich  materials, 
Arab.  Nights,  vol.  2,  N°  64,  &c. 


for 
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for  that  purpofe  ?  If  any  part  of  his  chefs  was 
fufficiently  magnificent,  it  might  have  ap¬ 
peared,  we  may  believe,  to  this  young  J.ewifh 
hero,  the  moft  proper  thing  to  wrap  up  the 
fword  in  b 

It  is  certain  that  embroidery  and  curious 
needlework  were  not  unknown  to  that  age 
and  that  country :  and  that  fuch  ornamental 
pieces  of  work  were  repofited  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  z ;  that  the  ephod  itfelf  was  of  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  kind 3  and  that  fuch 
things  were  given  to  thofe  that  bore  a  dijiin- 
guijhed  part  in  gaining  a  vidtory  4,  It  is  by 
no  means  then  improbable,  that  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  fword,  in  which  it  was  wrapped, 
was  fome  beautiful  piece  of  embroidered 
work. 

If  the  word  meant  merely  the  fcahbard , 
which  is  not  fo  probable,  as  there  were  par¬ 
ticular  words  to  exprefs  that,  though  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  the  fword  was  in  feme  /heath, 
iince  otherwife  David  could  not  fo  conve¬ 
niently  have  carried  it  with  him ;  I  fay,  if 
it  meant  merely  the  fcabbard  in  which  it  was 
inclofed,  it  might  notwithftanding  have  been 
of  embroidered  work. 

*  So  a  piece  of  the  coat  of  James  IVth  of  Scotland, 
flain  at  Flodden-field,  appeared,  to  Catharine  of  Spain,  the 
nobleft  banner  her  hufband  (Henry  the  Vlllth)  could  dis¬ 
play  in  his  armies  when  in  France,  Burnet’s  Hiflory  of 
the  Reformation,  vol,  3,  Rec.  N°  2 ,  p,  6. 

z  Exod,  26,  36,  37,  ch.  38.  18.  3  Ch.  39.  i,  2, 

3>  5-  4  JudSes  5*  3°> 

A  a  3  So 
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So  Mr.  Irwin,  in  the  account  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  up  the  Red-Sea,  and  through  ./Egypt, 
tells  us,  that  among  other  Ioffes  he  luftained, 
the  new  hakem  that  ffiould  have  particularly 
befriended  him,  beiides  other  articles,  oppreff 
lively  obtained  from  him  two  filk  tambour 
waijicoats ,  for  the  purpofe ,  we  imagine  y  of  co¬ 
vering  his  pipes ,  and  the  fcabbarcls  of  his 
f  words  \  They  muff  have  feen  fome thing 
of  this  fort,  or  they  would  not  have  enter¬ 
tained  an  apprehenfion  of  his  putting  them  to 
that  ufe. 

So  have  I  feen,  in  our  country,  the  ffieath 
of  a  knife  and  fork,  very  curioufly  covered  with 
rich  embroidery  of  filk  of  various  colours,  and 
gold  or  filver  thread  ;  with  firings  and  taffels 
of  the  fame  materials,  for  the  purpofe,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  of  hanging  it  by  the  fide. 

O  B  S  E  R  VAT  ION  XCVIII. 

The  hiftory  of  the  late  Ali  Bey  affords  a 
lively  comment  on  the  facred  hiftory  of  Jo- 
feph,  not  only  as  to  the  eircumftances  of  his 
being  ftolen  away  from  his  native  country  ; 
his  being  fold  for  a  Have  ;  his  riling  in  the 
ftrange  land  to  which  he  was  carried ; 
his  being  the  governor  of  all  /Egypt  *  but 
as  to  the  fending  for  his  father,  the  honours  » 
with  which  he  treated  him,  and  the  /Egyptians 
alfo  out  of  confideration  for  jofeph. 

1  P.  240. 
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The  particulars  I  firft  mentioned  have  been 
common  to  many,  and  fhall  be,  therefore, 
but  juft  mentioned;  but  it  may  be  pleafing  to 
defcribe  the  laft  a  little  more  at  large. 

At  feventeen  1  Jofeph  was  ftolen  away 2  from 
his  native  country,  being  feized  upon  and 
fold,  by  his  own  brethren,  to  ftrangers  who 
carried  him  into  iEgypt :  Ali  Bey,  who  was 
born  in  the  LeJJ'er  AJia ,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Black-Sea,  in  the  year  1728,  was  ftolen  away, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  by  fome  of  his  own.  country¬ 
men ,  while  he  was  amuling  himfelf  with 
hunting  in  one  of  the  woods  there ,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  carried  into  fEgypth 

Jacob,  who  in  ancient  times  loft  his  young 
fon,  was  a  perfon  of  confideration,  in  the 
time  and  place  in  which  he  lived,  being  the 
grandfon  of  one  who  was  confidered  as  a 
mighty  prince  among  them 4,  and  Jacob  lived 
in  much  the  fame  ftyle  in  that  fame  country, 
though  his  being  of  a  different  religion  from 
the  rulers  of  the  country  muft,  without  doubt, 
have  diminilhed  his  character  among  them : 
Ali  Bey  was  the  fon  of  a  Greek  firieft,  a 
perfon  then  of  fome  diftindtion,  but  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  difadvantage  of  being  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  religion  from  that  which  prevailed  there, 
and  had  the  countenance  of  the  civil  magif  - 
trate,  for  that  was  the  Mohammedan.  But 

*  Gen.  37.  2.  4  Ch.  40,  15. 

3  Hift.  of  the  Revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  p.  70. 

4  Gen,  23,  6. 
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confiderable  as  the  fewifli  patriarch  and  the 
Greek  prieft  were,  they  both  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lofe  a  fon,  ftolen  from  them,  and 
each  fold  for  a  Jlave . 

Both  were  fold  into  the  fame  country — into 
/Egypt :  both  came  into  the  hands  of  great 
■ people  of  that  country  :  and  both,  by  degrees, 
rofe  to  fuch  an  height  as  to  govern  that 
mighty  Hate — jofeph  as  viceroy  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  /Egypt 1 5  Ali  Bey  as  a Sheik  Bellet  of 
./Egypt,  the  firfb  of  the  Beys  of  that  country, 
and  indeed  head  of  the  /Egyptian  republic,  as 
it  is  called  by  that  author,  acknowledging  no 
other  fuperior  there  than  the  Pafa ,  the  repre¬ 
fen  tative  of  the  Turkifh  emperor,  and  which 
Pallia  is  rather  the  Sheik  Beliefs  fuperior  in 
honour  and  outward  form,  than  in  real  power . 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  remark,  is  the 
refemb lance  that  may  be  obferved  as  to  the 
honours  with  which  they  treated  their  fa¬ 
thers,  when  in  this  high  ftate  and  condition. 
Here  it  will  be  fufficient  to  recite  the  account 
this  writer  gives  of  Ali  Bey  ;  the  conformity 
will  at  once  appear,  and  in  a  very  ftrong 
light  to  thofe  that  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  book  of  Genefis. 

Aliy  it  feems,  ordered  a  perfon  he  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fend  to  ,  Conf  ant  inop  le,  to  tranfadt 


Pharaoh  faicl  to  Jofeph,  u  Thou  {halt  be  over  my 
houfe,  and  according  to  thy  word  fhall  all  my  people  be 
cc  ruled  :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou. 
And  Pharaoh  faid  unto  Jofeph,  See,  I  have  fet  thee  over 
all  the  land  of  /Egypt.”  Gen.  41.  40,  41. 
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fome  bufinefs  for  him  in  that  city,  to  find  out 
his  father  when  there,  and  bring  him  back 
with  him  into  /Egypt.  His  agent  was  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  brought  him  over ;  and  when 
Daout ,  (or  David,)  which  was  the  name  of 
that  Greek  prieft  who  was  Ali’s  father,  ap¬ 
proached  Cairo ,  the  capital  of  fEgypt,  where 
the  a Sheik  Bellet  redded,  Ali  went  out  of  the 
city,  with  a  numerous  retinue ,  to  meet  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  as  foon  as  he  faw  him,  he  fell  on  his 
k?iees>  and  killed  his  father’s  hand.  Proceed¬ 
ing  afterwards  to  his  palace,  Daouts  feet 
having  been  walked  by  the  domeftics,  “  he 
was  led  into  the  harem  \  and  Ali  Bey  prefented 
to  him  the  princefs  Mary ",  and  her  child  h 
The  author  goes  on,  66  The  ceremony  being 
“  over,  Ali  Bey  left  them,  and  went  to  the 
“  divan  4,  where  he  received  congratulations 
“  from  the  other  Beys,  and  the  Janizar  Aga .. 

“  The  Pajha  him  [elf  fent  his  Kiahaya  5  with 
“  his  congratulations,  and  requefted  to  fee 
“  Daout ,  who  was  foon  after  introduced  to  the 
Pafia,  and  received  with  great  refpedt,  as 
si  the  father  of  the  Sheik  Bellet .” 

I  Ihould  think  every  one  mull  be  flruck 
with  the  refemblance ,  and  the  modern  account 
may  ferve,  it  may  be,  to  fill  up  fome  vacuities 
in  the  Jewilh  hiftory  :  May  we  not  believe 

*  Or  women’s  apartment.  a  Ali’s  principal  wife. 

3  P.  85,  of  the  Hiftory  of  Ali.  4  The  aflembly 

of  Beys,  &c,  who  govern  /Egypt,  of  whom  the  Sheik 
Bellet  is  the  chief.  5  Lieutenant. 
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that  Jacob’s  feet  were  magnificently  wafhed 
when  brought  off" his  journey?  That  Afenoth , 
Jofepffs  confort,  and  her  two  fons,  Manaffeh 
and  Ephraim,  were  prefented  to  him  ?  That 
lie  received  the  congratulatory  compliments  of 
the  principal  ./Egyptians  on  the  occafion,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difference  of  religion  between 
them  and  Jacob,  the  Mohammedans  of  /Egypt 
being  as  conceited  of  the  fiiperiority  of  their 
religion  to  that  of  the  Greek  church,  as  the 
worihippers  of  the  ancient  /Egyptian  idols 
could  be  of  the  preference  due  to  their  reli¬ 
gion,  wh en  compared  with  the  fimple  un¬ 
adorned  religion  of  Jacob,  whofe  family  were, 
we  know,  an  abomination  to  the  /Egyptians  1  ? 
It  is  certain  that  Jacob  was  prefented  to  Pha* 
raoh ,  as  Daout  was  to  the  Pajha ,  and  received 
with  as  much  refpedt,  at  leaft,  fince  Jacob 
bluffed  the  /Egyptian  prince  \  Nor,  probably, 
was  Jofeph,  the  ancient  Sheik  Pellet  of  /Egypt, 
unattended  when  he  went  to  meet  his  father, 
though  the  facred  hiftorian  limply  fays,  “  that 
s<  Jofeph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went 
up  to  meet  Ifrael  his  father,  to  Gofhen ,  and 
prefented  himfelf  to  him  V  ’  As  Ali  went 
out  to  meet  his  father  with  a  great  and  pom¬ 
pous  attendance,  we  may  believe  Jofeph  paid 
Jacob  this  honour  in  his  life-time,  as  we  are 
exprefsly  told  he  did  at  his  death  :  “  And 
“  Jofeph  went  up  to  bury  his  father;  and 
with  him  went  up  all  the  fervants  of  Pha- 

*  Gen.  46.  34.  3  Ch.  47.  7— IQ.  3  Ch.  46.  29. 
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*c  raoh,  the  elders  of  his  houfe,  and  all  the 
elders  of  the  land  of  ./Egypt 
Striking,  however,  as  the  refemhlance  was 
in  many  refpedts,  in  fome  points  there  was  a 
great  difference  :  Ali  Bey ,  either  by  compul- 
fion,  or  perfuafion,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  re¬ 
nounced  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  which  he 
was  educated ;  Jofeph  continued  firm  in  that 
of  the  Patriarchs  :  Jacob  continued  in  /Egypt 
to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  Daout  would 
not  flay  there,  but  returned  into  his  own  coun¬ 
try  :  Jofeph  died  in  /Egypt  in  great  honour ; 
while  Ali  experienced  a  miferable  reverfe, 
dying  in /Egypt,  but  in  prifon,  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  in  the  fatal  battle  that 
overwhelmed  him.  But  there  are  io  many 
particulars  in  which  there  is  an  agreement, 
that  the  comparing  them  together  gives  a  very 
fenfible  pleafure  to  me,  and  perhaps  may  to 
fome  of  my  Readers,  as  there  is  a  very  ftrong 
refemblance  between  the  honours  paid  by  thefe 
eminent  young  perfonages  to  their  aged  pa¬ 
rents,  and  on  their  account  by  the  /Egyptians 
and  the  great  men  of  that  country. 

Obser  vat  x o n  XCiX. 

Among  us,  here  in  Europe,  the  diftindtion 
between  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards  is 
fo  great,  that  we  oftentimes  can  hardly  think 

*  Gen,  50;  7* 
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of  jumbling  them  together  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  public  fervices  ;  and  the  lame 
perfon  that  would  receive  the  firft  with  emo- 
tions  of  great  pleafure,  would  think  himfelf 
affronted  by  one  of  a  pecuniary  kind  :  but  it 
is  otherwife  in  the  Eaft,  and  it  was  fo  an- 
^  ciently. 

De  Tott  did  many  great  fervices  to  the 
Turki da  empire,  in  the  time  of  their  late  war 
with  Ruffia,  and  the  Turks  were  difpofed 
to  acknowledge  them  by  marks  of  honour. 
“  His  highnefs,  faid  the  firft  minifter,”  fpeak-^ 
ing  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  44  has  ordered  me 
to  beftow  on  you  this  public  mark  of  his 
efteem,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  made  a  fign 
44  to  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  to  inveft 
“  me  with  the  pelife  1 ;  while  the  hafnadar  z 
“  prefen  ted  me  with  a  purfe  of  20  o  fequins*.’ ’ 

The  lively  French  officer  was  hurt  by  the 
offer  of  the  fe quins.  44  I  directly  turned  to- 
44  wards  thole  who  had  accompanied  me,  and 
“  {hewing  them  my  pelife ,  I  have  received, 
44  laid  I,  with  gratitude,  this  proof  of  the 
44  Grand  Seignior’s  favour  ;  do  you  return 
44  thanks  to  the  Vifir  for  this  purfe  $  it  is  his 
€4  gift. 


1  Which  robe  was  ri 
preceding  page. 
a  Or  Trea Hirer. 

3  Mem.  tome  3,  p.  127,  A  fequin,  according  to 
p.  no,  is  a  gold  coin  of  different  values  :  that  molt  in 
ufe  is  worth  5  s.  10  d.  of  our  money,  confequently  200  fe- 
quins  of  this  fort  were  ecjual  to  58  1.  6  s.  8  d.  or  fome- 
thing  more  than  55  guineas. 
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u  This  expedient,  which  I  preferred  to  a 
u  difcuffion  of  our  different  cuftoms,  was  a 
u  fufficient  leffon  to  the  Vifir,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  difengaged  me  from  the  em* 
t4  barraffment  of  Oriental  politenefsL 

He  then  in  a  note  adds,  “  This  Turkish 
cuftom  of  giving  money  occafioned  the 
<f  greateft  mortification  to  M.  de  Bonneval, 
“  that  a  man,  like  him,  could  receive.  The 
**  ambaffador  extraordinary,  from  the  ernpe- 
“  ror,  who  in  the  Auftrian  army  had  been 
“  in  an  inferior  ftation  to  the  refugee,  dined, 
“  as  is  cuftomary,  with  the  Vifir.  The 
“  Porte  had  chofen  Kiathana  1  for  the  place 
“  of  this  entertainment.  M.  de  Bonnevai 
“  had  orders  to  repair  thither  with  the  corps 
“  of  bombardiers,  of  which  he  was  com- 
“  mander.  When  the  exercife  was  over,  he 
“  was  fent  for  by  the  Vifir,  who  gave  him 
an  handful  of  fe quins,  which  his  fituation 
“  obliged  him  to  accept,  with  fubmiffion.” 

Juft  thus  we  find  Joab  would  have  re- 
warded  an  Ifraelitifh  foldier  of  his  army,  in 
the  days  of  King  David,  who  faw  Abfalom 
hanging  in  a  tree :  “  Why  didft  thou  not 
“  fmite  him  there  to  the  ground,  and  1 
“  would  have  given  thee  ten  Jhekels  of  fiver , 
“  and  a  girdle  V'  2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  The 
girdle  would  have  been  an  honorary  reward, 
like  de  Tott’s  er mined  vef  $  the  ten  fhekels 
(or  half-crowns)  would  have  been  a  pecu- 

E  A  place  in  the  outfkirts  of  Conftantinople. 
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niary  recompenfe,  like  the  200  fequins  de 
Tott  difdained  to  receive. 

I  may  add,  that  as  a  furred  robe,  in  general, 
is  no  diftinguiihing  badge  of  dignity,  for  it 
may  be  worn  by  wealthy  people  in  private 
life,  who  can  bear  the  expence ;  fo  there  is 
no  ground  to  fuppofe,  Joab’s  giving  a  girdle 
to  that  foldier  would  have  been  conferring 
fome  military  honour,  fomewhat  like  knight¬ 
ing  him,  as,  if  I  mifremember  not,  fome  have 
imagined :  it  would  have  been  fmply  a  valuable 
frejenty  and  enabling  him  in  after- time  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  inch  a  girdle  as  the  rich  wore,  in- 
ftead  of  the  girdle  of  a  peafant,  but  united 
with  the  confcioufnefs  and  the  reputation  of 
it’s  being  acquired  by  doing  fome  public  fer- 
vice,  and  not  the  mere  effebt  of  being  de- 
feended  from  a  wealthy  family. 

The  apparatus  fome  of  the  Eaftern  people 
make  ufe  of  to  gird  themfelves  with  is  very 
mean.  The  common  Arabs,  according  to 
de  la  Roque,  ufe  a  girt  adorned  with  leather  * 
and  their  women  make  ufe  of  a  cordy  or  firip 
of  cloth :  but  fome  of  the  Arab  girdles  are 
very  rich,  according  to  this  writer  h  The 
■  girdle  Joab  propofed  to  give,  was  doubtlefs 
defigned  by  him  to  be  imderftood  to  be  one 
of  fuch  value,  as  to  be  anfwerable  to  the 
fuppofed  importance  of  the  fervice  he  wifhed 
the  man  had  performed,  as  well  as  his  own 
dignity. 


1  Voy.  dans  la  Pal.  ch.  16,  p,  211,  foe. 
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So  Symon  Simeonis,  an  Xrifh  traveller  to 
the  Holy-Land,  in  the  year  1322,  tells  us, 
that  the  Saracens  of  /Egypt  rarely ,  if  ever9 
girdled  themfelves  with  any  thing  but  a  towe l, 
on  which  they  kneeled  to  fay  their  prayers ,  ex¬ 
cept  their  people  of  figure ,  who  wore  girdles  like 
thofe  of  ladies ,  very  broad \  all  of  f  Ik ,  and  very 
richly  adorned  with  fiver  and  gold ,  in  which 
they  extremely  pride  themfelves 5 . 

I  cannot  well  fmi£h  this  article  without 
remarking,  from  what  the  French  baron  fays 
concerning  himfelf,  what  ftrong  difagree- 
able  impreffions,  of  an  erroneous  kind,  may 
be  made  upon  the  mind  of  an  European  at 
the  offering  fome  of  the  Alia  tic  prefents,  which 
are  not  only  not  affronting  in  their  views, 
but  defigned  to  do  thofe  honour  to  whom 
they  are  prefen  ted,  fince  de  Tott  could  not 
get  the  better  of  it,  though  he  perfectly  knew 
the  innocency  of  the  intention,  and  had  re¬ 
dded  long  enough,  one  would  have  thought, 
in  the  country,  to  have  deftroyed  the  im- 
preffion.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  St.  Je¬ 
rome,  as  well  as  fome  modern  readers,  have 
found  themfelves  difgufted  at  the  propofal  of 
Saul's  fervant,  to  prefent  the  fourth  part  of 
a  fhekel  of  filver  to  Samuel  the  prophet,  and 

*  Itin.  p.  29.  Saraceni  autem  raro  vel  nunquam  cin- 
guntur  nib  tualia,  quam  cum  oratum  vadunt  coram  fe  ex- 
tendunt,  exceptis  nobilibus  et  equitibus,  qui  cingulis  cin- 
guntur  ad  dominarum  modum,  latis  et  de  ferico  tota- 
liter  fa&is,  auro  et  argento  nobiliffime  ornatis,  in  quibus 
fumme  gloriantur. 
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the  judge  of  Ifrael,  when  they  defigned  wait-* 
ing  upon  him  to  beg  fome  direction,  of  which 
I  have  given  an  account  in  a  preceding  vo¬ 
lume  1  ? 


Observation  C, 

1  do  not  know  that  any  method  can  be 
taken,  to  reprefs  that  petulant  delicacy  with 
regard  to  Eaftern  gifts,  which  the  Baron  de 
Tott  expreffed  in  the  paffage  cited  in  the 
laft  article,  where  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
his  receiving  the  robe  with  gratitude,  but 
rejected  the  200  fequins,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  teach  the  Vizir  no  more  to  offer  him 
fuch  an  affront ;  as  wrell  as  to  correct  the  un¬ 
happy  reprefentations  perfons  have  been  ready 
to  make,  of  fome  of  the  prefents  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  than  to  compare  them  with  fome 
things  of  the  like  kind  in  former  ages  in  our 
own  country.  Such  a  comparifon  may  be 
ufeful  to  perfuade  us  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
that  petulance,  and  not  to  pretend  to  put 
that  conftruftion  on  the  managements  of  other 
countries ,  or  other  times ,  which  is  formed  merely 
on  our  own  nfages. 

We  are  ready  decidedly  to  condemn  the 
giving  fmall  fums  of  money  to  great  perfonages 
by  way  of  prefent,  or  things  of  little  value . 
We  confider  fuch  managements  as  affronting; 

/ 

1  VoL  2,  ch.  6,  obf.  l. 
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they  were  conftftent  with  refpe<ft,  even  the 
deepeft  refped:,  in  other  countries,  and  in  our 
own  too,  in  former  times. 

I  would  begin  with  what  pafted  in  Ireland , 
a  part  of  our  own  country,  fome  centuries 
backward.  The  Count efs  of  Moira ,  in  a  paper 
publiihed  in  the  yth  vol.  of  the  Archseologia, 
(or  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety,)  tells  us,  that  when  the  monarch  of  Ire¬ 
land  1  called  the  king  of  JJlfter  to  the  field,  or 
to  a  public  aflembly,  he  gave  him  10  fhips, 
i  x  cups,  (whether  of  filver  or  of  wood  we 
are  not  told,)  50  horfes,  50  fwords,  50  large 
robes,  50  coats  of  mail,  50  mantles,  50  knives , 
10  greyhounds,  20  handfuls  of  leeks ,  and  20 
fwan  eggsf  p.  100,  note.  The  fhips,  the 
fwords,  the  coats  of  mail,  &c,  we  would 
readily  admit  were  proper  prefents  from  the 
monarch  to  a  fubordinate  prince  and  ally, 
but  is  there  any  thing  more  laughable  in  any 
of  the  Eaftern  prefents  than  the  20  handfuls 
of  leeks 9  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added  the 
twenty  fwans  eggs  ? 

But  Ireland  may  be  imagined  to  have  been 
much  more  uncivilized  than  England  5  let  us 
then  run  over  the  lift  Hume  has  given  us  in 
his  Hiftory  of  England,1  from  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Exchequer  by  Madox,  which  I  had  an 

x  For  they  had  feveral  kingdoms  then  in  Ireland,  as  we 
had  feven  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  one  king 
being  chofen  as  chief  over  the  reft,  called  the  monarchy  a$ 
was  the  ufage  among  the  Saxons  of  England. 

Vol.  III.  3  b  opportunity 
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opportunity  of  confulting,  as  to  moft  of  the 
articles,  and  found  Hume’s  account  jufL 
There,  among  other  things,  we  lhail  find  3  Fie - 
mijh  caps ;  2  robes  of  good  green  1 ;  the  pro- 
mife  of  as  many  lampreys  as  a  man  could  get 2  j; 
1  o  marks  and  3  hawks  J  $  10  bulls  and  1  o 
cows  4 ;  200  hens  by  a  good  woman  to  have 
accefs  to  her  hufhand  who  was  in  confinement* 
How  defpicable  in  our  eyes  !  Hume  alfo 
mentions  an  100  fhillings;  10  dogs;  20  lam¬ 
preys  ;  and  20  fliads ;  and  that  the  catalogue 
might  be  enlarged. 

But  thefe  things  were  many  ages  ago.  Let 
us  come  nearer  our  own  times.  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  was  indifputably  a  great  princejs,  and  af- 
fedled  great  magnificence ,  yet  we  find  her  receiv¬ 
ing  fums  of  money,  and  fo  low  as  1  o  pounds, 
for  new-years.  gifts;  and  from  fome  people 
trinkets,  and  other  trifles.  One  prefen  ted  her 
with  a  pot  of  green,  ginger,  and  another  of 
©range-flowers,  a  fecond  with  a  marchpane,, 
and  a  third  with  a  pye  ©ringed  h  To  which? 
may  be  added,  that  a  gentleman  has  allured 
me,  that  there  is  a  ftory  in  the  beginning 
©f  the  Sidney  papers,  of  Queen  Elizabeth’^ 
putting  into  her  pocket  after  dinner,  at  a 
place  where  fhe  was- vifi ting,  an  agate-handled 
knfie  and  fork ,  (after  having  had  many  things 
given  her  before  during  her  vifit,)  which  pock- 

1  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  332.  a  P.  333. 

z-  P»  329.  •*’  P.  319.  5  Archseol.  voL  1,  p.  10. 
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eting  the  knife  and  fork  was  thought  an 
ej pedal  mark  of  her  gracioufnefs . 

Shall  we  not,  after  this,  be  difpofed  to  make 
great  allowances  for  fome  of  the  gifts  men¬ 
tioned  by  travellers  into  the  Eaft,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  for  fome  found  in  the  facred  hiftory  ? 

The  ufages  of  other  countries,  and  former 
times,  mult  be  expedied  greatly  to  differ  from 
thofe  of  our  own. 

The  reflexion  Mr.  Hume  makes,  on  that 
lift  of  prefents  to  our  ancient  princes,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fenfible ;  and  as  coming  from  one 
that  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Scripture,  account  of  perfons  and  things, 
deferves  the  more  notice.  It  is  as  foil  owe  th. 

“  It  appears  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Eng- 
“  land  put  themfelves  entirely  on  the  foot 
“  of  the  barbarous  Eajlern  princes ,  whom  no 
“  man  mu  ft  approach  without  a  prefent ,  who 
“  fell  all  their  good  offices,  and  who  intrude 
“  themfelves  into  every  bufinefs,  that  they 
may  have  a  pretence  for  extorting  mo- 

r  £  i  y  y  s 

“  ney  . 

He  afterwards  added :  “It  will  however 
“  be  juft  to  remark,  that  the  fame  ridiculous 
“  practices  and  dangerous  abufes  prevailed 
“  in  Normandy,  and  probably  in  all  the 
“  other  ftates  of  Europe.  England  was  not 
“  in  this  refpedt  more  barbarous  than  it’s 
1  *(  neighbours  Y* 

*  VoL  2,  p-131.  4  P.  134,  135. 
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X  "  ' 

Observation  CL 

« 

When  the  wife  fon  of  Sirach  fuppofes,  that 
the  contumelious  refuiing  to  make  a  friendly 
exchange  of  prefents  with  other  people,  is  a 
juft  ground  of  fhame,  he  feems  to  refer  to 
that  mutual  accepting  and  offering  prefents 
which  is  now  fo  common  in  thefe  countries, 
and  probably  was  fo  anciently,  and  which  is 
efteemed  fuch  an  effential  part  of  friendlinefs 
of  temper.  Beafhamed- — of  fcorning  to  give 
€(  and  take/' 

A  mutual  exchange  of  kind  offices,  and 
even  of  little  prefents ,  is  among  us  confidered 
as  an  amiablenefs,  and  the  contrary  as  an 
hoggifhnefs  that  one  ought  to  be  afhamed 
of  y  but  thefe  feelings  appear  to  be  much 
more  lively  in  the  Eaftern  world,  and  it  fhould 
feem  were  fo  when  the  book  entitled  Eccle- 
ftafticus  was  written. 

Efpecially  if  we  conlider  this  book  as 
drawn  up  in  /Egypt  \  and  attend  to  Maillef  s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ufe  of  prefents  in  that  country. 
“  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  where 
“  prefents  are  more  ufed  than  in  this,  efpe- 
“  dally  on  occalion  of  death  or  marriages . . . . 

It  is  praftifed  in  the  marriages  of  Chrftians 

as  well  as  of  Jews ,  upon  going  in  pilgrim - 
“  age  to  Jerufalem ,  or  to  Mecca ,  and  more 

1  See  the  prologue  of  the  Wifdom  of  Jefus  the  fon  of 
Sirach. 

particularly 
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^  particularly  on  a  return  from  thence .  It  is 
<c  farther  praftifed  at  the  time  of  the  baptifm 
of  Chriftians,  and  of  the  circumcifion  of  the 
Turks,  which  are  the  principal  ceremonies 
“  of  the  two  religions.  It  is  true,  that  there 
((  is  no  difhonour  attends  the  receiving  thefc 
€C  prefents,  for  a  return  never  fails  of  being 
made  on  the  like  occafions.  Finally,  it  is 
above  all  made  ufe  of  at  the  times  of  vifit - 
^  ing  each  other,  which  is  very  frequently 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  and  which  are 
tc  always  preceded  by  prefents  of fowls,  Jheep9 
€C  rice ,  coffee ,  and  other  things  of  the  like 

€  c  j  i  y  7 

“  nature  . 

This  laft  article  is  very  different  from  the 
ufages  that  obtain  in  Europe,  but  fhows  their 
great  ufe  in  the  intercourses  of  focial  life  in 
.-Egypt. 

In  his  laft  letter 4  he  takes  notice  of  the  pre¬ 
fents  made  to  the  conductor  of  the  pilgrims 
going  to  Mecca,  and  fays,  that  during  his 
continuance  at  Cairo,  after  his  entering 
upon  his  office  in  form,  there  are  none  of 
“  his  friends,  none  of  the  rich  men,  or  peo- 
“  pie  of  confederation  at  Cairo,  but  what 
make  him  a  prefent  of  eatables ,  that  may 
be  of  ufe  to  him  in  his  journey ;  fo  that 
he  has  no  occafion  to  be  at  much  expence 
<£  in  providing  for  what  may  be  wanting  in 
u  the  defer t.  However  this  is  only  advanc- 


1  Defcript.  de  PEgypte,  let.  u,  p.  137, 
*  Let.  dern.  p.  227. 
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ing  fums  of  money,  which  he  takes  care 
i€  to  repay  at  his  return,  Accordingly,  that 
he  may  not  be  duped  by  this  interefted  kind 
**  of  generofity,  he  keeps  an  exadt  regifter  of 
c<r  all  the  prefents  that  have  been  made  hims 
that  he  may  make  a  return  precifely  of  the 
lame  value,  and  no  more,  to  thole  from 
**  whom  he  received  them,” 

It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  little  virtue 
in  fuch  an  intercourfe,  however  it  may  be  cuf-* 
tomary,  and  therefore  hardly  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  this  very  moral  jewifh  writer.  I 
would  therefore  let  down  the  following  para- 
graph,  which  it  is  to  be  imagined  better  co¬ 
incides  with  what  the  fon  of  Sirach  had  in 
view.  **  It  mull  however  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs  are  very  li~ 
heral  on  thefe  occafions,  and  that  they  in- 
<c  Ipire  them  to  adt  in  a  very  noble  and.  gene- 
rous  manner ,  which  appears  not  to  have 
the  lea  ft  of  that  fordid  intereftednefs  with 
**  which  they  are  juftly  reproachable  in  every 
thing  elfe.  It  is  fufficient  to  be  merely 
the  neighbour  of  one  that  is  going  in  piU 
grimage  to  Mecca,  to  engage  him  to  fend  a 
prefent,  as  foon  as  he  is  told  of  it.  It  is 
true  alfo,  that  this  prefent  never  fails  of 
having  an  equivalent  return  made,  if  the 
**  perfon  furvives  the  journey,  and  his  cir~ 
**  cumftances  will  admit  of  it.  But  if  he 
finds  himfelf  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  not  to  be 
u  well  able  to  do  it,  the  leajl  trifle ,  if  not 
**  worth  three  pence,  will  be  received  with 

pleafure* 
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**  pleafure,  and  they  are  perfectly  fatisfied 
with  the  fmallefl  token  of  gratitude  and  re- 
membrance/’  This  enables  us  very  per- 
feddy  to  apprehend  the  thought  of  this  paf~ 
fage  of  Ecclefiailicus  :  a  readinefs  to  receive 
every  token  of  refped  that  appears  to  come 
from  the  heart,  and  to  make  all  the  return 
true  gratitude  mingled  with  difcretion  will 
admit  of. 

The  cuftom  alfo  at  firft  might,  and  pro¬ 
bably  did  arife  from  beneficence,  though  in 
time  it  might  become  little  better  than  traf~ 
£ick<, 

Obser  vat  ion  Oh 

Biddulphy  the  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  fac¬ 
tory  at  Aleppo  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  was  greatly  furprifed  at  obferving, 
that  the  women  in  the  Holy- Land  ufed  in- 
ftruinents  of  mufic  in  their  lamentations,  and 
that  before  the  melancholy  event  happened  to 
which  their  wailing  referred  h  he  would  have 
been  equally  furprifed,  I  imagine,  if  he  had 
met  the  companions  of  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah,  while  fhe  wandered  up  and  down  the 
mountains  bewailing  her  virginity » 

“  While  I  was  at  *  Saphetta ,”  lays  this 
traveller,  “  many  Turks  departed  from  thence 

*  Colle&ion  of  Voyages  and  Travels  from  the  Earl  of 
Oxford’s  Librarjj  voh  I,  p.  814.  2  Saphet  in  Galilee. 
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cc  towards  Mecca  in  Arabia.  And  the  fame 
<£  morning  they  went,  we  faw  many  women 
playing  with  timbrels  as  they  went  along 
cc  the  ftreets,  who  made  a  yelling  or  fhriek- 
ing  noife  as  if  they  cried.  We  alked  what 
££  they  meant  in  fo  doing  ?  It  was  anfwered 
**  us,  that  they  mourned  for  the  departure  of 
their  hulbands,  who  were  gone  that  morn- 
ing  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ,  and  they  feared 
that  they  lliould  never  fee  them  again,  be- 
caufe  it  was  a  long  way,  and  dangerous, 
and  many  died  there  every  year.  It  feemed 
ftrange  to  us,  that  they  lliould  mourn  with 
mufic  about  the  ftreets,  for  mu  lie  is  ufed 
in  other  places  at  times  of  mirth,  and  not 
at  times  of  mourning 

The  circumftances  were  conliderably  alike, 
though  not  exactly  fimilar . — The  female  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  in  both  cafes,  lamented 
thofe  that  were  dear  to  them,  though  not  at 
that  time  dead,  yet  fuppofed  to  be  in  great 
danger  of  death ;  but  the  bewailing  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jephthah  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
much  the  more  bitter,  as  her  danger  muft 
have  been  apprehended  to  have  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  people  of  Saphetta,  that  had 
to  travel  through  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  for 
many  of  thofe  pilgrims  return.  Both  arofe 
from  religious  coniiderations  ;  but  ill-diredted 
in  both  cafes.  In  both,  it  lliould  feem,  they 

*  This  gentleman  feems  to  have  forgotten  the  manner 
In  which  the  daughter  of  jairus  was  lamented.  Matt.  9. 
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were  lamented  in  melancholy  proceJfions9  and 
with  mournful  mufc . 


Observation  OIL 

The  ancient  Greeks,  we  are  told5,  ufed  to 
place  their  dead  near  the  doors  of  their  houfes9 
and  to  attend  them  there  with  mourning :  the 
fame  cuftom  ftill  continues  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  might,  perhaps,  obtain  among  the  ancient 
Jews. 

Dr*  Richard  Chandler  obferved  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  this  cuftom  among  the  people  of 
the  firft  nation,  when  he  was  lately  travel¬ 
ling  in  Greece.  A  woman  was  fitting,  he 
tells  us,  at  Me  gar  a  y  “  with  the  door  of  her 
“  cottage  open ,  lamenting  her  dead  hulband 
s<  aloud  Y’  And  again  he  tells  us,  that  when 
he  was  at  Zante ,  he  faw  “  a  woman  in  an 
“  houfe,  with  the  door  open ,  bewailing  her 
“  little  fon,  whofe  body  lay  by  her,  drefled. 
“  the  hair  powdered,  the  face  painted  ana 
“  bedecked  with  leaf-gold  Y* 

The  decorating  the  forehead  and  the  cheeks  of 
a  Grecian  bride  with  leaf-gold,  which  he  men¬ 
tions  p.  135,  appears  to  us  odd  $  the  adorn¬ 
ing  a  corpfe  after  this  manner  may  appear 
more  ftrange:  nor  do  I  recoiled;  any  allufion 
to  this  cuftom  among  the  Jews  in  the  Old 

*  Potter’s  Antiq.  book  4,  ch.  3, 
f  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  195,  3  P.  300. 
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Telia  men  t  j  but  as  the  weeping  for  Tammiiz  is 
defcrihed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  *,  as  per¬ 
formed  near  a  door  of  the  Temple,  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  the  cuftom  of  mourning  near 
the  door  among  the  a Syrians,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  $  fo  Abraham’s  coming  to  mourn  for 
Sarah ,  and  to  weep  for  he?\  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,) 
feems  to  mean  his  coming  from  his  own  tent, 
and  feating  himfelf  on  the  ground  near  the  door 
of  hers ,  where  her  corpfe  was  placed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  performing  thofe  public  folemn 
rites  of  mourning,  which  decency,  as  well 
as  affeftlon,  led  him  to.  A  paper  in  the  5th 
xrolume  of  the  Archaeologia,  relating  to  pa¬ 
triarchal  cuftoms,  takes  fome  notice  of  this 
circumftance,  but  without  obferving  that  it 
feems  to  be  an  early  rite  of  mourning,  which 
continuing  among  the  Greeks,  remains  among 
their  defendants  to  this  very  time. 

When  Dorcas,  the  good  woman  of  Joppa, 
died,  die  indeed,  after  having  been  waihed, 
was  placed,  we  are  told,  in  an  upper  room  g 
confequently  in  a  private  and  retired  apart¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  they  did 
not  fuppofe  her  irrecoverably  gone,  fince  they 
fent  to  St.  Peter,  under  the  hope  that  he 
might,  as  he  afterwards  actually  did,  raife  her 
up  to  life.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  it  would  not 
have  agreed  with  their  other  management,  to 
place  her  at  the  door  of  the  houfe  to  bewail 
her  death,  who  they  hoped,  by  a  fpeedy  re- 


5  Acts  9.  37. 

furredtion* 


*  Ch.  8.  14. 
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furredtion,  would  foon  again  appear  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  This  placing  her  then  in 
an  upper  chamber  is  no  objection  to  the  fup- 
poling  the  people  of  Syria  placed  their  dead, 
for  the  bewailing  them,  near  the  doors  of 
their  houfes,  as  the  Grecians  did,  and  now 
do. 

Perhaps  the  mourning  of  Ifrael  at  the  door 
of  each  of  their  tents ,  in  the  Wildernefs,  which 
fo  much  difpleafed  Mofes  *,  was  a  bewailing 
their  relations,  as  if  actually  dead,  which  they 
might  apprehend  would  be  the  fure  confe- 
quence  of  their  wandering  there  without  any 
fupport  but  manna,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
decilive  proof* 

Observation  CIV, 

The  cutting  off  the  hair  in  mourning  for 
the  deady  is  an  Eaf  ern9  as  well  as  a  Grecian 
cuftom  -y  and  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the 
Eaft  in  the  prophetic  times,  as  well  as  in  later 
ages. 

That  it  was  pradtifed  among  the  Arabsy  in 
the  7th  century,  appears  by  a  paffage  of 
d’Herbelot.  Khaled  ben  Valid,  ben  Mo- 
gai'rah,  who  was  one  of  the  braveft  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and  fur- 
named  by  him,  (after  Khaled  had  embraced 
the  new  religion  he  introduced  into  the  world,) 

?  Numb,  ii, 

the 
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the  Sword  of  God ,  died,  it  feems,  under  the 
khalifate  of  Omar,  in  the  city  of  Emeffa  in 
Syria,  and  he  adds,  that  there  was  not  a  fe¬ 
male  of  the  houfe  of  Moga'frah,  (who  was 
his  grandfather,)  either  matron  or  maiden, 
who  caufed  not  her  hair  to  be  cut  off  at  his 
burial  \ 

How  the  hair  that  was  cut  off  was  difpofed 
of  doth  not  appear  in  d’Herbelot.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks ,  it  was  fometimes  laid  upon 
the  dead  body  fometimes  caft  into  the  funeral 
pile 5  fometimes  placed  upon  the  gravex*  Un¬ 
der  this  variation  of  management  among  the 
Greeks,  it  would  have  been  an  agreeable  ad¬ 
ditional  circumftance  to  have  been  told,  how 
the  females  of  the  houfe  of  Moga'irah  difpofed 
of  their  hair. 

We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancient  Jews  difpofed  of  their’s, 
when  they  cut  it  off  in  bewailing  the  dead. 
But  that  they  cut  it  off,  upon  fuch  occafions, 
is  evident  from  a  pafiage  of  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah ,  ch.  xvi.  6.  “  Both  the  great  and  the 

final  1  fhall  die  in  this  land  :  they  fhall  not 
**  be  buried,  neither  fhall  3  men  lament  for 


s  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  984. 
a  Potter’s  Antiq.  of  Greece,  book  4,  chap.  5. 

3  It  fhould  rather  have  been  tranflated,  Neither  fhall  they 
lament  for  them.  The  word  men  is  not  in  the  original ;  the 
verb  is  in  the  third  perfon  plural,  with  the  mafculine  ter¬ 
mination  indeed,  but  as  to  what  follows,  it  doth  not  appear 
which  fex  it  was  that  cut  themfelves,  or  made  themfelves 
bald,  though  both  might,  in  general,  lament. 

them* 
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*c  them,  nor  cut  themfelves,  nor  make  them- 
felves  bald  for  them  ” 

The  words  do  not  feem  determinately  to 
mean,  that  thofe  of  the  male  fex  only  were 
wont  to  cut  themfelves,  or  make  themfelves 
bald  for  the  dead but  that  there  fhould  be 
no  cutting  of  the  flefh  made  at  all  for  them* 
no  baldnefs,  leaving  it  uncertain  which  fex 
had  been  wont  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  rites  of 
mourning,  who  fhould  then  omit  them.  So 
the  interlinear  tranflation  of  Montanus  unders¬ 
tands  the  words. 

Both  practices  feem  to  have  been  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Mofes  1 ;  the  foft  and  impref- 
iible  temper  of  the  female  fex  might,  it  may 
be  imagined,  engage  them  fooner  to  deviate 
from  the  precept,  than  the  firmer  difpofition 
of  the  other.  So  here  we  fee  they  were  the 
females  of  the  family  of  Mogairah  that  cut  off 
their  hair  on  the  burial  of  Khaled  :  not  a 
word  of  the  men. 

And  accordingly  we  find,  among  the  mo¬ 
dern  Mohammedans,  the  outward  expreffions 
at  lead:  of  mourning  are  much  ftronger  among 
the  women  than  the  men  :  The  neareft  male 
relations.  Dr.  Rufiell  tells  us  %  defcrlbing 
their  way  of  carrying  a  corpfe  to  be  buried. 
Immediately  follow  it,  “  and  the  women  clofe 
*€  the  proceffion  with  dreadful  Jhrieks ,  while 

the  men  all  the  way  are  finging  prayers  out 
<€  of  the  Koran.— The  women  go  to  the  tomb 

3  Deut.  14.  1,  %  Defcript.  of  Aleppo,  p.  116,  xi8. 
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‘€  every  Monday  or  Thurfday,  and  carry 
<c  fome  flowers  or  green  leaves  to  drefs  it 
tc  with,  They  make  a  great  lliow  of  grief, 
“  often  expostulating  heavily  with  the  dead 
perfon,  “  Why  he  ihould  leave  them,  when 
*c  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power 
<c  to  make  life  agreeable  to  him  ?”  This, 
tc  however,  by  the  men  is  looked  upon  as  a 
**  kind  of  impiety;  and,  if  overheard,  they 
tc  are  chid  fever  ely  for  it :  and  I  muft  fay  the 
(t  men  generally  fet  them  a  good  example  in 
(C  this  refpedt,  by  a  patient  acquiefcence  in 
iC  the  lofs  of  their  nearefl:  relations,  and  in- 
deed  fliew  a  firm  and  fieady  fortitude  under 
€i  every  other  kind  of  misfortune/' 

Observation  CV„ 

One  of  the  rites  of  mourning  for  the  dead* 
among  the  Jews  of  Barbary,  mentioned  by 
Dean  Addifon  in  his  account  of  that  people, 
feems  to  be  a  very  odd  one,  yet  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  cuftom  of  very  ancient  date  among 
them:  what  I  mean  is  the  muffling. tip  the 
jawss  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  of  a  corpfe  is  bound  up, 

“  They  return  from  the  grave,"  fays  the 
Dean,  “  to  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  where 
“  one,  who  as  chief  mourner  receives  them, 
“  with  his  jaws  tied  up  with  a  linen  cloth, 
after  the  fame  manner  that  they  bind  up  the 
‘€  dead •  And  by  this  the  mourner  is  faid  to 

“  teftify 
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*e  teftify  that  he  was  ready  to  die  with  his 
*c  friend.  And  thus  muffled  the  mourner 
**  goes  for  feven  days ;  during  which  time 
the  reft  of  his  friends  come  twice  every 
twenty-four  hours  to  pray  with  him  V’ 

As  the  mourning  for  feven  days  was  a 
euftom  of  remote  antiquity  y  £o  it  fhould  feem 
was  this  muffling  the  mouth  in  their  mourning 
for  the  dead.  Thus  Ezekiel,  when  his  wife 
died,  and  he  was  commanded  to  abftain  from 
the  ufual  for ?ns  of  mourning ,  was  not  to  cover 
his  lips :  “  Forbear  to  cry,  make  no  mourn- 
&c  ing  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thine 
**  head  upon  thee„  and  put  on  thy  fhocs  upon 
**  thy  feet,  and  cover  not  thy  lips ,  and  eat 
**  not  the  bread  of  men,”  jEzek.  xxiv.  17  L 
The  prefent  mode  among  the  Jews  of  Bar- 
bary  certainly  explains  what  is  meant  by  co¬ 
vering  the  lips,  or  the  mouth,  in  Ezekiel, 
whether  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  Dean,  be  right,  or  not — it’s  being 
deiigned  as  a  teftimony,  that  the  party  fo  muf¬ 
fled  up  was  ready  to  die  with  his  friend . 

The  lame  rite  was  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  the 
leper,,  when  pronounced  fuch  by  the  Jewifh 
prieft.  Lev.  xiii.  45.  And  the  leper  in  whom 
**  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  (hall  be  rent,  and 
his  head  bare,  and  he  fhall  put  a  covering 
upon  his  upper  lipy  and  fhall-  cry.  Unclean* 
**  unclean.”  It  is  no  wonder  he  was  to  be 
muffled  up  like  a  corpfe ,  for  he  was  unclean  as 

*  2 1 8, 219,  *'  See  alfo  ver.  22,  23. 
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a  corpfcy  and  was  confidered  as  a  perfon  half 
dead .  So  when  Aaron  interceded  for  his  filter 
Miriam*  who  was  ftruck  with  the  leprofy*  he 
laid,  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead  ;  of  whom 
the  flefh  is  half  confumed*  when  he  com- 
eth  out  of  his  mother's  womb  V’ 

Whether  this  mode  of  mourning  was  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  country  where  the  Septuagint  Inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Old  Teftament  lived*  or  not* 
may  be  uncertain ;  but  they  have  dropped 
this  circumfcance  of  Jewifh  mourning  out  of 
their  tranflation  :  making  the  claufe  lignify* 
not  the  covering  the  lips  of  the  mourner*  but 
the  mourner's  being  comforted  by  the  lips  of 
others* 

Observation  CVL 

Addifon's  account  of  the  modern  mourning 
of  the  jews  of  Barbary*  mentions  another 
point  of  refemhlanee *  between  their  mourning 
in  late  times  and  that  practifed  in  the  days 
of  Ezekiel. 

In  Barbary  “  the  relations  of  the  deceafed* 

1  Numb.  12.  12.  It  was  extremely  natural  to  exprefs 
the  putrefa&ion  of  the  body,  fmitten  with  the  leprofy,  ra~ 
ther  by  the  corruption  that  had  taken  place  in  a  Rill-born 
child*  dead  a  conliderable  time  ;  than  by  that  of  a  corpfe 
kept  long  unburied,  or  vifited  after  having  laid  long  in  the 
earth  :  for  the  firft  they  mu  ft  frequently  have  feen  ;  but  as  ' 
to  the  two  laft,  they  buried  immediately,  and  for  fear  of 
defilement,  according  to  their  law,  would  not  eafily  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  up  a  body  that  had  been  buried  any  time. 

“  for 
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€*  for  feven  days  after  the  interment,  ftir  not 
abroad  ;  or  if  by  fome  extraordinary  occa- 
“  lion  they  are  forced  to  go  out  of  doors, 
it  is  without  floes ;  which  is  a  token  with 
cc  them,  that  they  have  loft  a  dear  friend  V’ 
The  Reader  will  recoiled:,  when  the  pro¬ 
phet  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  abftain  from 
the  rites  of  mourning,  he  was  ordered  to  put 
his  floes  on  his  feet .  > 

It  is  fuppofed  in  Ezekiel,  that  they  went 
bare-headed,  as  well  as  with  bare  feet,  in 
their  mourning,  but  the  Dean  has  faid  no¬ 
think  upon  that  head  in  his  account ;  I  would 
however  take  a  little  notice  of  it,  as  it  fhould 
feem  that  the  cuftom  of  the  country  in  which 
the  prophet  relided,  in  the  time  of  the  capti¬ 
vity,  differed  from  that  of  the  country  where 
the  Seventy  Interpreters  dwelt.  For  the  pro¬ 
phet,  according  to  our  tranflation,  was  to 
bind  that  tire  of  his  head  upon  him ,  which, 
it  feems,  they  wore  in  common,  or  in  times 
of  profperity  and  confclation  whereas  the 
Seventy  explain  the  order  as  lignifying  he 
flotild  wear ,  as  ufual,  the  hair  of  his  head 
pleafngly  adjufted ,  without  any  other  covering 
of  the  head.  The  cuftom  of  their  country 
too  feems  to  have  differed  from  that  of  Job’s, 
for  he  flaved  his  head ,  when  he  mourned  the 
lofs  of  his  children2,  the  confummation,  as 

1  P.  218. 

a  Job.  1.  20.  Then  Job  arofe,  and  rent  his  mantle, 
and  Jhaved  his  head ,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
worlbipped. 

Vol.  III.  C  c 
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he  might  then  apprehend,  of  his  afflictions  * 
whereas  the  Seventy  Interpreters  fuppofed  in 
mourning  they  wore  their  hairy  only  in  a  rough 
entangled  ftate,  Ova  scat  to  Tpi%u\icL  gv\x.tts-* 
orteyfJLSVQU  swi  <se,  ver.  17,  that  is,  Thy  hair 
**  fflall  not  be  plaited  on  thee/' 

Turbants  are  now,  though  with  fome  va¬ 
riety  in  their  forms  *,  worn  very  generally  in 
the  Eaft.  When  that  mode  began  it  may  be 
difficult  precifely  to  fay,  but  they  feem  to 
have  been  in  ufe  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Ezekiel,  in  fome  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  and 
the  putting  on  the  tire  of  his  head  means, 
I  fhould  fuppofe,  putting  on  his  turbant,  in- 
ilead  of  going  bare-headed  like  a  mourner. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  of  what  I  have  been 
laying  upon  this  fubjedt,  in  few  words  :  In  the 
age  and  country  of  job,  they  feem  in  common 
to  have  worn  limply  their  hair  without  any 
other  covering  on  their  heads ;  and  when  they 
mourned,  to  have  fhaved  it  off.  The  Greeks 
did  the  fame.  In  the  age  and  country  in 
which  Ezekiel  lived,  when  he  received  this 
order,  the  head  feems  to  have  been  always 
fhaved,  but  covered  in  times  of  eafe  and  fa- 
tisfaftion  with  a  turbant,  or  fome  thing  of 

*  They  all  are  formed  of  a  cap  of  different  fhapes  and 
colours,  worn  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  furrounded  at  the 
edge  with  a  long  narrow  ftrip  of  filk  or  linen  of  different 
colours,  and  artfully  wrapped  about  in  different  forms  of 
convolution,  according  to  the  different  nations,  religions, 
profeffions,  offices,  and  claffes  in  life,-  to  which  the  wearers 
refpeffively  belong. 
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that  kind ;  which  was  taken  off  in  times  of 
mourning,  and  the  head  left  as  bare  as  that 
of  Job.  In  the  age  and  country  in  which 
the  Seventy  Interpreters  lived,  it  fhould  feem, 
that  the  head  was  not  fhaved  at  all,  but  the 
hair  worn  in  a  more  ornamental  and  pleafing 
manner  in  common ;  and  left  to  grow  at 
length,  uncombed,  and  in  a  very  difordered 
date,  in  a  time  of  mourning. 

Anfwerable  to  this,  if  thefe  Interpreters 
lived  in  fEgypt,  I  have  fomewhere  read, 
though  I  cannot  now  point  out  the  paffage, 
that  the  fkull  of  a  Perfian  could  be  didinguifh- 
ed  from  that  of  an  ^Egyptian,  in  a  generation 
or  two  after  the  time  of  the  prophet  Eze¬ 
kiel,  by  their  different  thickneffes,  or  degrees 
of  hardnefs,  arifing  from  one  nation’s  going 
bare-headed,  and  the  other  with  a  thick  co¬ 
vering  on  the  head.  So  thick  indeed,  that  Sir 
John  Chardin  informs  us,  in  the  French  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Travels,  that  a  modem  Perfian 
turban t  weighs  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  \  The 
lighted:  half  as  much. 

This  is  one  circumdance  out  of  many, 
which  fhow  the  great  freedom  of  that  trand 
lation,  which  however  has  this  agreeablenefs 
attending  it,  that  it  gives  us  an  account  of 
fome  circumdances,  relating  to  the  ancient 
^Egyptians,  which  might  elfe  have  been  lod ; 
and  alfo  fometimes  determines  the  meaning 

1  Tome  2,  p.  51.  He  explains  in  the  fame  page  what 
©ccafions  their  being  fo  heavy. 

C  c  a  of 
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of  an  Hebrew  expreffion,  which  otherwilc 
would  have  been  very  dubious. 

The  whole  of  the  divine  order  on  this  oc~ 
cafion  to  Ezekiel  feems  to  be  this,  Thou  jhalt 
not  cry  out  with  the  fame  vehement  noifes  as 
are  ujual  among  the  mourners  of  thy  country  1  $ 
thou  jhalt  not  weep  with  bitter  fobbings  ;  thou 
jhalt  not  even  fuffer  tears  at  all  to  appear.  On 
the  contrary ,  be  filent ,  and  ajfume  none  of  the 
common  forms  of  mourning :  put  on  thy  turbant 
as  ujual  5  thy  (hoes  on  thy  feet ;  muffle  not  up 
the  lower  part  of  thy  face ;  a?id  eat  7iot  the 
bread  of  confolation,  wont  to  be  prepared  by 
the  humane,  and  fent  to  thofe  in  deep  af~ 
fid B  ion . 


i 

Obser  VAT  I o N  CVII. 

It  is  not  only  a  difficulty  to  a  common  reader , 
but  the  learned  themfelves  feem  to  be  per¬ 
plexed  about  the  meaning  of  that  prohibition 
of  the  law  of  Mofes,  contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  firft  verfe  of  the  14th  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  “  Ye  fhall  not  cut  yourfelves,  nor 
4£  make  any  baldnejs  between  your  eyes  for  the 
44  dead  j  but  it  feems  to  be  clearly  explained 
by  a  pafiage  of  Chardin ,  as  to  it’s  exprefing 
forrow though  it  is  probable  the  idolatrouj - 

1  As  was  done  by  the  ancient  people  that  faw  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  fecond  temple  laid,  and  recollected  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  lint,  Ezra  3.  12. 
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nefs  of  the  practice  may,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  be  irrecoverably  loft  in  oblivion. 

Sir  John  tells  us  h  “  that  black  hair  is 
“  mo  ft  efteemed  among  the  Perfians ,  as  well 
Ci  on  the  head,  as  on  the  eye-brows,  and  in 
the  beard.  That  the  largeft  and  thickeft 
“  eye-brows  are  the  moft  beautiful,  efpecially 
“  when  they  are  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  touch  one 
<<  another .  The  Arab  women  have  the  moft 
beautiful  eye-brows  of  this  fort.  The 
Peril  an  women,  when  they  have  them 
“  not  of  this  colour,  tinge  them,  and  rub 
“  them  with  black  to  make  them  the  lar- 
<c  ger.  They  alfo  make,  in  the  lower  part  of 
“  the  forehead,  a  little  below  the  eye-brows, 
“  a  black  fpot,  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  not 
“  quite  fo  lame  as  the  nail  of  the  little  fin- 
“  ger,”  which,  it  fhould  feem,  by  a  fubfequent 
expreffion,  is  not  of  a  lafting  nature,  but 
quickly  wears  oft, 

Thefe  notions  of  beauty,  if  I  am  not  much 
miftaken,  differ  very  much  from  thofe  of  the 
ladies  of  Europe.  None  of. them,  I  think,  are 
fond  of  having  their  eye-brpws  meet ;  but  on 
the  contrary  take  pains  to  keep  the  feparation 
between  them  very  diftintft. 

But  if  the  Baftern  people  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifmg,  that 
at  the  lame  time  that  they  laid  alide  the 
hair  of  their  heads,  with  their  more  artificial 
ornaments,  in  a  time  of  mourning,  they 

*  Tome  2,  p.  52,  53. 
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fhould  make  a  fpace  bald  between  their  eyes 
too,  fince  it  was  their  pride  to  have  them 
meet  when  in  a  joyful  ftate,  and  even  to  join 
them  with  a  black  perifhable  fpot,  rather  than 
have  any  interruption  appear  between  the  eye¬ 
brows. 

But  as  the  facred  writers  admitted  the  mak¬ 
ing  their  heads  bald  in  mourning,  while  Mo- 
fes  forbids  not  only  idolatrous  cuttings  of  the 
ilefh,  but  this  making  the  fpace  bald  between 
the  eye-brows,  it  fhould  feem  there  was  fome- 
thing  of  idolatroufnefs  in  this  too,  as  well  as 
in  thofe  cuttings,  though  it  is  not  eafily  made 
out. 

After  this  circumftance,  relating  to  Eaftern 
beauty,  is  known,  the  addition  to  Bifhop  Pa¬ 
trick’s  account  of  the  heathens  being  wont  to 
j lave  the  eye-brows ,  in  times  of  mourning, 
will,  I  prefume,  give  no  pleafure  :  <(  Or,” 
fays  this  worthy  writer,  <£  (which  fome  think 
4  4  is  the  meaning  of  between  the  eyes)  the 
Y  hair  in  the  fore-part  of  their  head,  or  near 
“  the  temples,  as  R.  Solomon  interprets  it, 
**  Which  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Hierufalem  Tar  gum ,  which  tranflates  it.  Ye 
“  dial!  not  make  any  baldnefs  in  the  houfe  of 
your  countenance  1  f 

*  Upon  the 'place* 
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Having  occafion  lately  to  turn  over  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Mr.  Pope's  tranflation  of  the 
Iliad,  I  was  greatly  furprifed  to  find  a  paffage 
of  St.  Matthew  ftrangely  mifunderftood,  which 
•elates  to  the  weepers  by  profejjicn  that  an- 
*ently  attended  funerals,  and  flill  do  fo  in. 

e  Levant, 

“  A  melancholy  choir  attend  around, 

£i  With  plaintive  flghs,  and  mufick’s  folemn  found  l 
<Li  Alternately  they  ling,  alternate  flow 
u  Th’  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 

Book  xxiv.  v.  900 — 903, 

The  note  here  is,  “  This  was  a  cuftom 
“  generally  received,  and  which  palled  from 
ee  the  Hebrews  to  the  Greeks ,  Romans ,  and 
“  AJiaticks ,  There  were  weepers  by  pro- 
**  feffion,  of  both  fexes,  who  lung  doleful 
“  tunes  round  the  dead.  EcclejiajUcus  1  xii.  5. 
“  When  a  man  fhall  go  into  the  houfe  of  his 
iC  eternity ,  there  fhall  encompafs  him ,  weepers. 
iC  It  appears  from  St.  Matthew  xi.  17,  that 
<c  children  were  like  wife  employed  in  this  of- 
(C  fice.  Dader A 

It  doth  not  appear,  I  think,  that  children 
were  hired  to  mourn  at  funerals  5  and  |f  that 

3  It  Ihould  have  been  Eccleftajleu 
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could  be  fhown  from  other  places,  the  paf- 
fage  in  St.  Matthew  would  by  no  means 
prove  it,  for  it  is  evident  our  Lord  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  diverlions  of  children— their  imi¬ 
tating  the  tranfadlions  of  maturer  life,  not  of 
their  ferious  employments.  What  mourners  at 
a  funeral  would  thefe  children  have  been,  who 
when  their  companions  began  the  melancholy 
mufic  refufed  to  join  them,  with  the  ufual 
forms  of  mourning  ?  This  might  very  naturally 
happen  when  they  were  amufmg  themfelves 
with  imitating  the  mournings  at  a  funeral,  or 
the  rejoicings  at  a  wedding,  but  would  have 
been  intolerable  if  they  had  been  performing 
a  part  in  real  life. 

A  commentator  on  Virgil  might,  with  al- 
moft  as  good  a  grace,  reprefent  the  account 
of  the  Ludus  cTr oj.ce,  in  the  5th  fEneid,  as 
the  delcription  of  a  real  battle  in  Sicily, 

Obser  vat  ion  CIX. 

*  t 

The  Eaftern  people  not  only  lamented  with 
folemnity  their  dead,  upon  their  departure  out 
of  this  world,  when  carried  to  the  grave,  and 
in  vilits  paid  from  time  to  time  to  their  fe- 
pulchres  afterwards,  all  which  ufages  conti¬ 
nue  among  them,  in  one  form  or  other,  to 
this  day  ;  but  they  mourn  too  with  public 
folemnity  thofe  that  were  abfent  from  them 
when  they  died,  and  were  buried  at  a  diftance 
from  the  abode  of  their  relations, 

Irwin 
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Irwin  has  given  us  a  very  amufing  account 
of  a  mourning  of  this  fort*  in  a  town  of 
Upper  /Egypt,  which  happened  to  be  cele-. 
brated  there  while  he  was  detained  in  it. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of 
Ghinnah,  who  was  a  merchant  by  profeffion, 
being  murdered  in  the  defert  between  Ghin¬ 
nah  and  Cofire,  in  a  journey  he  was  making 
to  this  laft  -  mentioned  place,  he  tells  us, 
“  The  tragedy  which  was  lately  adted  near 
Colire,  gave  birth  to  a  mournful  procef- 
“  lion  of  females,  which  palled  through  the 
“  different  flreets  of  Ghinnah,  this  morning , 
**  and  uttered  difmal  cries  for  the  death  of 
“  Mahomet  \  In  the  center  was  a  female  of 
“  his  family,  who  carried  a  naked  fword  in 
her  hand,  to  imitate  the  weapon  by  which 
“  the  deceafed  fell.  At  fundry  places  the 
44  proceffion  flopped,  and  danced  around  the 
44  fword ,  to  the  mufic  of  timbrels  and  tabors . 
46  They  paufed  a  long  time  before  our  houfe x, 
€<  and  tome  of  the  women  made  threatening 
44  figns  to  one  of  our  fervants  ;  which  agrees 
“  with  the  caution  we  received  tQ  keep  within 
€(  doors.  It  would  be  dangerous  enough  to 
44  face  this  frantic  company ;  whofe  conflant 
clamour  and  extravagant  geftures  give  them 
“  all  the  appearance  of  the  female  Bacchanals 
of  Thrace,  recorded  of  old/ *  P.  254. 

2  The  name  of  the  merchant  that  was  murdered. 

~  The  writer  and  his  companions  had  been  upon  very- 
ill  terms  with  him. 

This, 
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This,  it  feems,  wa s  on  the  25th  of  Auguft, 
On  the  27th  his  journal  has  thefe  words; 
“  I  was  awakened  before  day-break  by  the 
4£  fame  troop  of  women,  which  pafied  our 
(t  houfe  the  other  day  in  honour  to  the  me- 
“  mory  of  Mahomet.  Their  difmal  cries 
“  fuited  very  well  with  the  lonely  hour  of 
“  the  night  :  and  I  underftand  that  this 
f‘  relic  of  the  Grecian  cuftoms  lafts  for  the 
<£  fpace  of  feven  days ;  during  which  interval 
<£  the  female  relations  of  the  deceafed  make  a 
tour  through  the  town ,  morning  and  nighty 
C£  beating  their  breafts,  throwing  allies  on 
<s  their  heads,  and  difplaying  every  artificial 
token  of  borrow/’  P.  2^7,  258. 

How  Mr.  Irwin  came  to  defcribe  this  as 
a  relick  of  Grecian  cuftoms,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  fay ;  but  I  prefume  it  was  not  only  an 
unnecefiary  addition,  but  an  inaccurate  appro¬ 
priating  to  Greece ,  what  was  common  to  many 
Eafern  countries .  Several  Greek  ufages  may 
he  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
/Egypt,  after  it’s  conqueft  by  Alexander ,  and 
the  affumption  of  it’s  government  by  the 
Ptolemies  ;  but  the  Arabs  are  known  to  be  as 
little  altered  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  ufages 
as  any  nation  whatfoever,  and  this  Mahomet 
was  an  Arab ,  as  were  rnoft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ghinnah,  It  is  more  natural  then  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  an  ancient  Arab  or  /Egyptian  cuftom, 
to  mourn  after  this  manner  for  the  dead, 
whofe  relations  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
teftifying  their  regard  to  them  in  their  other 
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forms  of  mourning ,  that  is,  their  lamenting 
with  cries,  or  with  mu  fie,  their  departure, 
prefently  after  their  death  ;  their  bewailing 
them,  with  the  affiftance  of  mourning  wo¬ 
men,  trained  up  in  this  profeffion,  as  they 
attended  them  to  the  grave ;  and  folemnly  vi- 
liting  their  tombs,  from  time  to  time  after¬ 
wards. 

It  fhould  feem,  from  a  paffage  of  Jofephus, 
which  the  learned  have  not  let  pafs  totally 
unobferved,  that  this  kind  of  mourning  the 
abfent  dead  was  a  Jewifh  cuftom,  for  he  men¬ 
tions  it  as  pradtifed  by  them,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  adopt 
foreign  rites,  that  they  were  engaged,  with 
great  bitternefs,  in  a  war  with  the  heathen 
nations  about  them,  having  refufed  to  fuffer 
the  wonted  facrifices  to  be  offered  in  the 
Temple  for  the  fafety  of  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors,  as  being  of  a  different  religion  from 
themfelves . 

The  paffage  of  Jofephus  is  in  the  3d  book 
pf  his  Jewifh  war  :  in  which  he  tells  us,  that 
upon  the  f aching  Jo  tap  at  a ,  it  was  reported  that 
he ,  (who  was  at  that  time  a  great  captain 
among  them,  as  he  was  afterwards  celebrated 
as  an  author  in  the  world,)  was  fain ,  and 
that  thefe  accounts  occafoned  very  great  mourn - 
mg  at  Jerufalem ,  which  was  many  miles  off, 
and  in  another  divifion  of  the  Jewifh  country, 
Jotapata  being  a  city  of  Galilee.  In  deferib- 
mg  this  mourning  at  Jerufalem,  for  Jofephus 

%nd  the  people  of  Jotapata,  he  fays,  “  there 
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44  was  mourning  in  fingle  houfes,  and  in  fa-* 
44  milies  of  kindred,  as  each  of  the  (lain  had 
44  connexions.  Some  mourned  their  guefts,” 
(he  meant,  I  prefume,  thofe  that  had  been 
wont  to  take  up  their  lodgings  at  the  houfes 
of  thefe  mourners,  when  they  came  up  to 
Jerufalem,  at  their  facred  feafts ;)  44  fome 
44  their  relations ;  others  their  friends  ;  others 
44  their  brethren.  All  jofephus.  So  that  for 
4(4  thirty  days  there  was  no  ceffation  of  their 
44  lamentations  in  the  city.  And  many  hired 
44  pipers ,  who  led  the  way  in  thefe  wail- 

ac  *  I  > » 

mgs  . 

I  fhould  imagine  that  the  paftage  I  have 
tranfcribed  from  Irwin,  relating  to  the  mourn¬ 
ing  of  thofe  ^Egyptian  Arabs,  for  that  mer¬ 
chant  that  was  ilain  in  the  defert,  furnifhes 
an  extreme  good  note  on  this  paffage  of  jo¬ 
fephus,  according  to  whom  it  fhould  feem, 
that  fingle  families  mourned  the  death  of 
fome  5  bodies  of  kindred  others ;  and  the  city 
in  general  jofephus,  in  folemn  mournful  pro- 
ceffions  about  Jerufalem,  making  ufe  of  fongs 
of  lamentation,  and  fometimes  the  addi¬ 
tional  found  of  tnufical  inftruments  of  the 
melancholy  kind,  fuch  as  were  wont  to  be 
ufed  in  the  houfes  of  thofe  that  had  juft  ex¬ 
pired,  of  which  kind  of  mufic  we  read,  Mat- 

* 

s  Kola  [xzv  yz  owns,  ^  notice-  crvyysvsKX-q  oiq  n rpocnjxwv  yv  tx.oc.c- log 
Tcev  a.'irohojhorcov  £0pmro*  ct  (xtv  £sv8q,  ot  ds  crvyytvEiq,  oi  os  (piheq, 
st  de  sQpyvtiv*  r ov  lco&riTrov  ntavltq'  ojc  e?n  ret ocxornv  fjuv 

Yifxtpccv  fxv)  ^ta.At7T£tv  raq  oTxotpvpcrziq  tv  tvj  TroAet"  TrAetfot;  os  [/,£ o-Q&aQai 
THi  avAjjx o&i,  oi  Qfvjvuy  s£v[>X° v 
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thew  ix.  23,  where  the  fame  word  occurs 
which  appears  in  Jofephus,  but  is  there  tranf- 
lated  minjirels :  “  When  jefus  came  into  the 
“  ruler’s  houfe,  and  faw  the  minjirels  and  the 
44  people  making  a  noife,  he  faid  unto  them, 
C4  Give  place,  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but 
44  fleepeth.” 

Whether  the  word  minftrel,  which  our 
tranflators  have  made  ufe  of  here,  is  proper 
or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine, 
but  would  leave  that  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  The  minftrel s  of  for¬ 
mer  times  are  often  defcribed  as  playing  upon 
harps ;  while  the  original  word  ufed  here 
certainly  fignifies  people  that  played  on  the 
pipe,  and  is  accordingly  tranflated  pipers ,  Rev. 
xviii.  22,  the  only  place  elfe  in  which  the  ori¬ 
ginal  word  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament. 

If  our  old  minjirels  were  never  employed  in 
the  funeral  folemnities  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  but  only  on  joyous  occafions,  the 
impropriety  is  more  ftriking  ftill. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  to  keep  to  the  point  I 
have  at  prefen t  in  view,  as  mournful  mufc 1 

was 


1  When  I  fay  mournful  mufic,  I  would  not  be  under- 

m  ' 

flood  to  fuppofe,  the  found  of  the  ancient  pipe  was  eifen- 
tially,  or  at  all  times,  melancholy.  Pipes  certainly  were 
made  ufe  of  on  joyous  occafions,  as  well  as  thofe  that  were 
melancholy,  as  is  evident  from  the  ufe  of  the  kindred  ver A 
Matt.  11.  17,  “  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
u  danced :  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
u  lamented.’’  Where  we  fee.the  contrary  ules  to  which 
thefe  pipes  of  antiquity  were  put  is  pointed  out :  We  piped 

to 
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was  made  ufe  of  at  Jerufalem,  when  they 
mourned  the  daughter  at  Jotapata,  as  thele 
./Egyptian  Arabs  did  that  of  Mahomet  of 
Ghinnah ;  fo  I  think  it  moft  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, .  they  lamented  them  in  public  procefions , 

to  you  fuch  airs  as  were  played  to  thofe  that  dance,  but 
ye  would  not  dance :  we  have  then  tried  you  with  thofe 
tunes  that  are  ufed  in  times  of  lamentation,  but  you  would 
not  then  a&  the  part  of  mourners.  The  words  of  St. 
Paul,  in  i  Cor.  14.  7,  will  appear  with  the  greateft  ener¬ 
gy,  if  we  confider  them  as  fignifying,  that  for  want  of  a 
due  diftinction  of  founds,  thofe  by  whom  a  proceflion 
according  to  the  ufages  of  the  Eaft  fhould  pafs,  might  be 
at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  they  fhould  join  them  with  ex- 
preilions  of  gratulation ,  or  in  words  of  lamentation .  Irwin 
has  given  an  inftance  of  fuch  a  joining  in  the  latter  cafe, 
p,  245,  where  fpeaking  of  the  fmging  in  a  funeral  procef- 
lion,  that  went  by  their  houfe,  he  fays,  u  There  was  an 
a  Arabian  merchant  on  a  vifit  to  us,  when  the  funeral 
u  went  by ;  and  though  in  company  with  Grangers,  he 
<c  was  not  afhamed  to  run  to  the  window,  and  to  join  au- 
u  dibly  in  the  devotions  of  the  train. ”  If  a  pipe  was  de¬ 
signed  to  regulate  the  expreflions  that  were  to  be  made  ufe 
of,  if  it  gave  an  uncertain  found,  and  Sometimes  feemed  to 
announce  a  triumph  or  a  wedding,  and  fometimes  a  procef* 
fion  on  account  of  the  dead,  how  fhould  a  by-hander  know 
how  to  behave  himfelf?  a  Even  things  without  life  giving 
u  found,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  dijlinc - 
ct  tlon  In  the  founds,  how  (hall  it  be  known  what  is  piped 
or  harped  ?”  how  fhall  a  man  know  what  the  mufic  is 
defigned  to  produce :  congratulation,  or  condolence  ?  This 
is  a  much  feronger  fenfe,  than  the  fuppofing,  if  the  founds 
were  irregular,  the  Apoftle  meant,  it  was  impolfible  to  tell 
what  dance  was  intended.  In  truth,  fuch  an  explanation 
would  not  well  agree  with  the  extemporaneoufnefs  of  Eafb* 
ern  dances,  for  the  hearer  of  the  mufic  might  in  that  cafe 
know  what  was  to  be  done,  and  all  that  would  follow 
from  it  would  be,  that  if  the  mufic  was  irregular,  fo  would 
khe  dance  be. 

as 
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&$  thefe  Arabs  did  :  for  how  elfe  could  it 
have  been  known,  if  it  had  been  only  a  general 
noife  of  weeping  and  groaning  that  had  been, 
heard  in  Jerufalem,  on  this  occaiion,  who 
they  were  that  they  mourned  for— that  fome 
mourned  relations,  others  friends,  but  all  Jo- 
fephus  ?  It  is  furely  moft  likely,  that  the 
mourners  went  about  the  Jlreetsy  Ecch  xii.  5, 
declaring  by  their  vehement  exclamations 
whom  they  lamented.  Sometimes  only  the 
females  of  one  houfe  forming  a  mournful 
proceffion;  fometimes  a  combination  of  thofe 
of  feveral,  united  together  by  relationship ;  and 
fometimes  a  troop  of  the  principal  ladies  of 
jerufalem,  from  all  quarters,  and  unconnected 
by  blood,  or  alliance,  went  about  the  city, 
lamenting  with  bitternefs  the  death  of  Joie- 
phus,  the  Jotapatene  leader.  Of  which  va¬ 
rious  procej/ions  many,  it  fhould  feem,  were 
ennobled,  or  rendered  more  folemn,  by  me¬ 
lancholy  muiic. 

If  we  are  difpofed  to  quit  Jofephus,  and 
turn  to  the  facred  writings,  I  would  afk,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was 
after  this  manner  that  the  liraelites  lamented 
the  death  of  Mofes  ?  He  was  abjent  from 
them,  when  he  died ;  neither  did  they  carry 
him  to  the  grave ,  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  5,  6\  But 
they  wept  for  him  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
with  fome  expreffions  of  farrow,  which  after 
thirty  days  ceafed,  ver.  8,  Thefe  were  nei¬ 
ther  the  lamentations  wont  to  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  dead, 

1 1  in 
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in  the  lioufe  in  which  the  corpfe  laid  •  nor 
the  mourning  of  a  funeral  convoy  carrying 
the  body  to  the  grave ;  nor  the  after-bemoan- 
ings  over  the  fepulchre  of  the  dead :  but  it 
fhould  feem  to  mean  proceffional  folemnkies 
of  mourning  through  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  if 
we  are  to  explain  matters  by  the  Arab  ufages 
of  modem  /Egypt*  or  the  cuftoms  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  jofephus. 

It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
cuftoms  of  thefe  /Egyptian  Arabs  and  of  the 
Jews  differed  in  one  point,  that  is,  the  time 
of  mourning  :  the  firft,  according  to  Irwin, 
mourning  only  /even  days,  but  the  jews  of 
the  time  of  Jofephus  thirty,  which  alfo  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  days  of  Mofes.  - 

The  mourning  for  Aaron,  who  died  not 
in  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  but  in  mount  Hor, 
Numb*  xx.  25—29,  might  be  of  the  fame 
nature. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  both  Mofes 
and  Aaron  were  /Egyptians  by  birth,  and  If¬ 
rael  were  juft  come  out  of  /Egypt ;  it  is  not 
at  all  unnatural  then  to  find  a  refemblance  in 
their  forms  of  mourning. 

This  paffage  too  of  Jofephus  may,  proba¬ 
bly,  illuftrate  the  clofe  of  the  12th  of  Ze- 
chariah  :  44  In  that  day  there  fhall  be  a  great 
mourning  in  Jerufalem,  as  the  mourning  of 
“  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
t£  don.  And  the  land  fhall  mourn,  every 
family  apart :  the  family  of  the  houfe  of 
David  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the 
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0  family  of  the  houfe  of  Nathan  apart,  and 
“  their  wives  apart ;  &c„  All  the  families 
“  that  remain,  every  family  apart ,  and  their 

“  wives  apart.5’ 

Without  attending  to  feveral  queftions  that 
might  be  propofed  here,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  fhould  feem  from  Jofcphus,  that  in 
very  fevere  and  bitter  public  mourning,  there 
were  not  only  general  procejfions  of  lamenta¬ 
tion,  but  families  apart  by  themf elves  mourned ; 
not  only  their  private  Ioffes,  but  bewailed 
what  was  of  a  public  nature  too,  and  by  thefe 
more  unufual  particular  lamentations,  when 
the  fubjedt  was  of  a  public  nature,  teftified 
the  vehemence  of  their  borrow. 

In  general  proceffions  of  mourning  decency 
might  engage  people  very  univerfally  to  at¬ 
tend  ;  but  when  particular  families  formed 
extraordinary  proceffions  by  themfelves,  fuch 
proceffions  expreffed  vehement  emotions  of 
grief,  which  could  not  be  relieved  by  general 
mournings,  without  fpecial,  feparate,  and  dif- 
tindt  teftimonies  of  grief. 

This  obfervation  accounts  for  families 
mourning  apart :  whether  the  men’s  mourn¬ 
ing  diftindt  from  the  women’s  is  defigned  to 
be  marked  out  by  the  prophet  here;  and  if 
it  be,  whether  it  is  intended  to  exprefs,  with 
augmentation,  the  bitternefs  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing,  muff  depend  on  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
particle  and :  “  Every  family  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart.”  That  particle  is  hardly  to 
be  underftood,  one  would  think,  to  be  Amply 
Vol.  III.  D  d  copulative. 
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copulative,  if  we  confider,  that  the  women 
alone ,  of  the  family  of  that  ^Egyptian  Arab 
that  Irwin  fpeaks  of,  went  about  Ghinnah,  in 
mournful  proceffions,  the  men  not  appearing 
in  thofe  feveral  modern  folemn  lamentations ; 
and  that  the  Old  Teftament  itfelf  fpeaks  of 
women,  as  more  frequently  appearing  in  the 
character  of  mourners  in  public ,  than  the 
men.  It’s  meaning  then  is,  I  fhould  appre¬ 
hend,  either  explanatory,  and  equivalent  to 
namely ,  or  fome  fuch  word,  and  fo  the  paf- 
fage  would  fignify  each  family,  that  is,  the 
women  of  it  fhall  mourn  apart ;  or,  as  I  much 
rather  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  particle  is 
to  be  underftood  as  lignifying  as  well  as  1 : 
the  family  of  the  houfe  of  David  apart,  as 
well  as  their  wives  apart,  &c. 

So  it  exp  relies  the  unufualnefs  of  public 
mourning  by  the  men,  compared  with  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  the  women  in  that  character  as 
the  mourning  apart  alfo  expreffes  bitternefs 
of  grief.  And  thus  an  apocryphal  writer 
underftood  the  mourning  for  Joftah  to  be  by 
the  men,  as  well  as  the  women,  i  Efdras  i. 
32  :  “  In  all  Jewry  they  mourned  for  Jolias, 
“  and  the  chief  men  with  the  women  made 
tc  lamentation  for  him  unto  this  day  :  and 
“  this  was  given  out  for  an  ordinance  to  be 

€(  done  continually  in  all  the  nation  of  If- 

/  / 

1  So  Noldius  obferves  it  is  fometimes  equivalent  to 
nempe ,  nlmlrum ,  (Sig.  38;)  but  he  remarks  it  fometimes 
iignifi.es  ficut,  quemadmodum,  (Sig.  62,) 
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**  rael.”  The  men  in  the  Levant  now  are 
feldom,  I  think,  fpoken  of  as  going  to  the 
fepulchres  of  the  dead  to  weep  and  wail  there  • 
and  even  when  they  attend  a  corpfe  to  the 
grave  to  be  buried,  exprefs  great  calmnefs 
and  compofure  1 ;  but  as  to  this  laid  particular, 
it  appears  to  have  been  different  anciently, 
from  what  is  faid  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  32,  33,  34., 
**  David  faid  to  Joab,  and  to  all  the  people 
te  that  were  with  him.  Rent  your  clothes, 
<c  and  gird  you  with  fackcloth,  and  mourn 
“  before  Abner.  And  King  David  himfelf 
“  followed  the  bier.  And  they  buried  Abner 
“  in  Hebron :  and  the  king  lift  up  his  voice, 
and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner ;  and  all 
“  the  people  wept.  And  the  king  lamented 
over  Abner,  and  faid.  Died  Abner  as  a  fool 
dieth?  &c.  And  all  the  people  wept  again 
**  over  him  A  Perhaps  alfo  as  to  the  going 
to  the  grave  to  mourn,  the  men  might  an¬ 
ciently,  on  fome  occafions,  repair  thither ;  for 
many  of  the  Jews  attended  Mary  when  flie 
went  to  weep,  as  they  apprehended,  at  the 
grave  of  her  brother  Lazarus  \  But  public 
mourning  of  the  men  was,  undoubtedly, 
much  left  frequent  than  among  the  women ; 
though,  it  may  be,  more  common  than  in 
later  times. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  article,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  beg  my  Reader  to  consider,  who- 

*  RufTell,  p.  1163  1 18  ;  and  Shaw,  p.  219, 
a  John  11.  31, 
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ther  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  fecond 
chapter  of  his  Lamentations  \  may  not  be  to 
be  underflood  after  the  fame  manner  :  “  A  rife, 
cry  out  in  the  night  :  in  the  beginning  of 
“  the  watches  pour  out  thine  heart  like  water 
“  before  the  face  of  the  Lord :  lift  up  thy 
hands  towards  him,  for  the  life  of  thy  young 
“  children,  that  faint  for  hunger  on  the  top 
“  ot  every  Itreet. 

The  claufe  tranflated  for  the  life  of  thy 
young  children  that  faint  may  fignify,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  the  life  of  thy. 
young  children .  If  it  was  for  the  faving  their 
lives ,  the  Application  might  as  well  have  been 
prefented  by  day,  as  by  night ;  but  if  it  means 
■mourning  their  deaths ,  the  night  feafon,  and 
in  particular  the  firfl  watch  of  the  night,  was 
a  proper  time  for  that  kind  of  mourning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  ufage  of  the  women  of 
Ghinnah. 

The  following  part  of  the  defcription  of 
Lam.  ii.  of  thole  that  laid  in  the  flreets ,  re- 
prefents  them  as  llain  ;  the  lying  of  children 
in  the  flreets  fhould,  in  like  manner,  one 
would  think,  be  deilgned  to  exprefs  their 
lying  dead  there  for  want  of  food,  as  thofe 
grown  up  laid  there  fiain  by  the  fword.  More 
efpecially  when  we  find  they  are  defcribed,  in 
a  preceding  verfe,  as  fwooning  as  the  wounded 
in  the  flreets,  which  fwooning  was  unto  death . 
The  equivocalnefs,  at  leafl,  of  the  expreffion 
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will  appear,  if  the  words  be  tranflated,  lite¬ 
rally,  from  the  Hebrew,  lift  up  thy  hands 
towards  him  “  over  the  fouls  of  thy  young 
“  children/’  It  appears  from  a  drawing  in 
the  fecond  tome  of  le  Bruyn,  reprefenting  the 
mourning  of  the  women  of  Ramah  at  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  relations,  that  lifting  up 
their  hands  on  high  was  one  pofture  into 
which  they  threw  themfelves.  And  as  the 
word  tranflated  cry  out ,  fignifies  much  more 
frequently  Jinging  than  crying,  it  fhould  feem 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  Jeremiah  refers 
here  to  fuch  modes  of  mourning  as  were  ob- 
ferved  by  Irwin  at  Ghinnah. 

* 

Observation  CX. 

The  people  of  thefe  countries  are  wont  to 
be  carried  to  their  graves,  not  only  with  vio¬ 
lent  wailings  of  the  female  part  of  the  funeral 
convoy  *  but  with  devout  jinging  of  the  male 
part  of  it :  this  laft  feems  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  fir  ft,  though 
feldom,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
thofe  that  have  explained  them. 

Dr.  Ruffell  has  mentioned  this  devout  fing- 
ing  of  the  male  part  of  the  attendants  when  a 
corpfe  is  carrying  to  the  grave.  “  When  the 
corpfe  is  carried  out,  a  number  of  Sheiks  \ 

1  A  fort  of  people  among  them  fuppofed  to  polTefs  great 
jfanftity. 
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“  with  their  tattered  banners,  walk  firft;  next 
“  come  the  male  friends ;  and  after  them  the 
€C  corpfe,  carried  with  the  head  foremoit  upon 
“  men’s  fhoulders.  The  bearers  are  relieved 
very  often,  for  every  paffenger  thinks  it 
meritorious  to  lend  fome  little  help  on  fuch 
folemn  cccaiions.  The  neareft  male  rela- 
66  tions  immediately  follow,  and  the  women 
**  clofe  the  proceffion  with  dreadful  fhrieks, 
6€  while  the  men  all  the  w^ay  are  Jinging  pray- 
t(  ers  out  of  the  Koran  Y’ 

Mr.  Irwin ,  I  remember,  mentions  the  like 
linging,  as  obferved  by  him  at  Ghinnah ,  in 
Upper  /Egypt . 

There  is  fo  much  refemblance,  according 
to  Dr.  Ruff  el/  between  the  Mohammedans, 
Chriftians,  and  jews  in  the  Eaft,  as  to  their 
nuptial  obfervances  and  burial  ceremonies, 
that  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  this  finging  is 
common  to  all .  It  is  not  however  a  mere  con- 
cliffion,  drawn  from  what  the  Mohammedans 
pradtife ;  Dean  Addifon  has  exprefsly  told  us 
he  found  it  pradtifed  by  the  Jews  of  Bar - 
bary» 

“  The  corpfe  is  born  by  four  to  the  place 
of  burial,  in  this  proceffion  :  in  the  firft 
rank  march  the  Chachams  or  priefts,  next 
to  them  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed,  after 
whom  come  thofe  that  are  invited  to  the 
funeral ;  and  all  finging  in  a  fort  of  plain 
€C  fong  the  49th  Pfalm .  And  if  it  lafts  not 

1  Defcript.  of  Aleppo,  p.  116, 
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’till  they  come  to  the  grave,  they  begin  it 
“  again  . 

The  Dean  tells  us,  “  It  may  not  be  unfit 
“  to  obferve,  that  though  the  modern  cere- 
“  monies  of  burial  are  neither  fo  numerous 
((  or  coftly  as  thofe  of  old  among  the  Jews ; 

“  yet  they  do  not  much  vary  from  them  :  for 
the  wajhing  the  body  was  in  ufe  at  the  time 
££  of  Tdabithd s  death1;  and  the  chief  mourner 
<£  fpoke.n  of  before,  as  alfo  the  weekly  lament - 
£C  ing  of  the  dead,  refers  to  the  women  hired 
££  to  lament  at  burials  :  and  which  the  Scrip - 
'"are  calls  mourning-women,  Jerem .  ix.  17, 
the  fame  with  the  prseficae  among  the  Ro- 
££  mans .  They  likewife  agree  in  the  places 
££  of  burial,  which  are  now,  as  formerly, 

“  without  the  towns  or  cities  where  they  live, 
iC  except  that  in  Fez  they  have  a  hurying- 
<£  place  within  the  city,  adjoining  to  the  Ju- 
££  deria,  or  the  part  where  they  live3.” 

Other  writers  have  given  an  account  of 
mourning-women  s  being  retained  in  the  Eaft 4; 

but 


1  Pref.  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  218. 
a  A&s  9.  37.  3  P.  220. 

4  So  the  Abbot  Mafcrier  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of 
M.  Maillet,  that  not  only  do  the  relations  and  female 
friends,  in  iEgypt,  furround  the  corpfe,  while  it  remains 
unburied,  with  the  moft  bitter  cries,  fcratching  and  beat¬ 
ing  their  faces  fo  violently  as  to  make  them  bloody,  and 
black  and  blue,  but,  cc  to  render  the  hubbub  more  com- 
u  plete,  and  do  the  more  honour  to  the  dead  perfon,  whom 
££  they  feem  to  imagine  to  be  very  fond  of  noife,  thofe  of 
<c  the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  wont  to  call  in,  on  thefe 
“  occafions,  certain  women  who  play  on  tabors,  and  whofe 
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but  the  inftances  Dean  Addifon  has  given,  as 
proofs  of  the  continuance  of  that  cuftom  in 
thefe  countries,  do  not  feem  to  me  to  be  hap¬ 
pily  chofen  :  ^  the  chief  mourner ,  who  receives 
them  with  his  jaws  tied  up  with  a  linen  cloth, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  they  bind  up  the 

C£  bufinefs  it  is  to  fmg  mournful  airs  to  the  found  of  this 
u  inftrument,  which  they  accompany  with  a  thoufand  dif- 
tortions  of  their  limbs,  as  frightful  as  thofe  of  people 
u  poffeffied  by  the  devil.  Thefe  women  attend  the  corpfe 
u  to  the  grave,  intermixed  with  the  female  relations  and 
tc  friends  of  the  deceafed,  who  commonly  have  their  hair 
u  in  the  utmoib  diforder,  like  the  frantic  Bacchanalian 
u  women  of  the  ancient  heathens,  their  heads  covered 
a  with  duff,  their  faces  daubed  with  indigo,  or  at  leaft 
rubbed  with  mud,  and  howling  like  mad  people.  This 
u  way  of  bewailing  the  dead  has  obtained  even  among  the 
u  Chriftians  of  /Egypt.  1  myfelf  have  feen  a  young  wo- 
u  man  here,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and  who,  having  loft 
a  her  mother,  who  had  refided  in  the  quarter  of  the  Franks, 
££  fent  for  thefe  tabor-players  to  come  and  lament  her, 
a  Scarcely  could  the  Capuchins  prevail  upon  her  to  difmifs 
u  thefe  Mohammedan  women,  who  were  wont  to  fmg  on 
45  fuch  occafions.”  Let.  ic,  p.  89*,  What  this  writer 
fays  (hows  the  attachment  of  the  Eaftern  people  to  this 
cuftom,  flnce  the  Capuchins  of  Grand  Cairo,  who  with 
fome  other  religious  orders  that  are  fettled  there,  and  with 
great  zeal  are  laid  by  him  to  labour  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Roman  faith,  had  fo  much  ado  to  prevail  on  one  of 
their  own  church,  not  to  employ  Mohammedan  hired 
mourners  to  lament  her  deceafed  parent,  inftead  of  recur¬ 
ring  to  thofe  good  fathers  to  fmg  a  Requiem  to  her  foul ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papal  mode.  W e  proteftants  may  fuppofe 
the  finging  of  the  one  as  efficacious  as  that  of  the  other, 
and  the  motives  of  the  one  as  pure  and  difmterefted  as 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  but  this  condiuft  of  a  member  of  the 
Romilh  communion,  for  fome  time  obftinately  perfifted  in, 
fhows  the  great  force  of  the  cuftom,  and  confequently  the 
tmiyerfality  of  the  practice  among  other  people  there. 

dead3 
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dead,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  neareft 
relations,  not  one  hired  to  perfoliate  another  in 
affliction  5  as  thofe  that  go  now  every  week, 
(and  I  may  add,  often  more  frequently,)  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  hired  people,  but  relations,  that 
go  to  weep  there,  as  Mary  the  lifter  of  La¬ 
zarus  was  fuppofed  by  the  Jews  to  defign  to 
do,  when  file  rofe  up  haftily,  and  went  out  of 
the  town,  where  jefus  indeed  was,  but  near 
to  which  place  was  alfo  the  .grave  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  John  xi.  31, 

And  as  the  Jews  now ,  as  well  as  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  are  wont  to  carry  their  dead  to 
the  grave  with  devout  Jinging ,  it  cannot  be  un¬ 
likely  that  it  Was  the  common  cuftom  in  the 
Eafc  anciently,  for  hymns  to  be  fung  by  the 
more  fedate  part  ■  of  the  company,  as  for  the 
female  relations,  with  their  hired  companions 
the  -finging- women,  to  make  ufe  of  very  vio¬ 
lent  lamentations.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that 
this  laft  praClice  obtained,  and  the  following 
paffages  are  proofs  of  it,  Jer.  ix.  17,  18  : 

6  s  Call  for  the  mourning-women,  that  they  may 
<s  come ;  and  fend  for  cunning  women,  that 
“  they  may  come.  And  let  them  make  hafte, 
and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes 
may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our  eye-lids 
gufh  out  with  waters.”  To  which  may 
be  added  ver.  20.  Can  it  then  be  thought 
difficult  to  admit  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
laft  claufe  of  Amos  vh  10,  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  more  fedate  jinging  of  parcels  of  holy  writ , 
according  to  the  modern  practice  of  thefe. 
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countries  :  “A  man's  uncle  fhall  take  him 
up,  and  he  that  burneth  him,  to  bring  out 
the  bones  out  of  the  houfe,  and  fhall  fay 
“  unto  him  that  is  by  the  fides  of  the  houfe, 
“  Is  there  yet  any  with  thee  ?  and  he  fhall  fay. 
No.  Then  fhall  he  fay.  Hold  thy  tongue ; 
e£  for  we  may  not  make  mention  of  the  name  of 
“  the  Lord” 

The  8th  chapter  of  that  prophet,  ver.  3, 
fpeaks  of  many  dead  bodies  in  every  place, 
and  fays,  “  They  fhall  call  them  forth  with 
**  /Hence:”  that  however  may  be  underflood  of 
negledting  the  fending  for  hired  mourners  to 
lament  over  them ;  but  this  other  paffage 
fpeaks  of  the  not  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
<£  Lore. If  which  feems  to  refer  to  fomething 
very  different  from  the  extravagant  female  la¬ 
mentations  of  the  Eafl,  of  thefe  modern  times ; 
and  rnoff  probably  from  the  exclamations  of 
ancient  hired  mourners. 

The  Jews  of  Barbary ,  of  the  lafl  century, 
were  wont  to  ling  in  their  funeral  procefiions 
the  49th  Pfalm.  It  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be 
pofitively  determined,  what  the  portion  of  holy 
writ  was  that  they  were  wont  to  recite  when 
carrying  their  dead  to  the  grave,  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Amos,  but  it  might  as  well 
be  the  49th  Pfalm,  as  any  other  part  of 
Scripture  ;  and  as  it  was  actually  made  ufe  of 
in  j Barbary  an  hundred  years  ago,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  moll  likely  to  have  anciently  been  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Eafl.  Now  in  that  Pfalm  God 
is  celebrated,  as  he  that  would  raife  his  people 
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from  the  grave  to  life,  after  having  long  laid 
there.  “  The  upright  (hall  have  dominion 
“  over  them  in  the  morning;  and  their  beauty 
fhall  confume  in  the  grave,  from  their 
“  dwelling.  But  God  will  redeem  my  foul 
“  from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  for  he  fhall 
receive  me.”  Ver,  14,  15.  But  he  had 
been  celebrated  by  them  as  the  God  that  chaf- 
tifed  the  heathen  \  but  would  not  cajl  off  his 
people ,  or  forfake  his  inheritance  ",  in  this  pre¬ 
fen  t  life  :  when  then  appearances  feemed  con¬ 
trary  to  this,  the  heathen  were  ready  to  fay , 

“  Where  is  their  God3 L’  and  Ifrael  were  ready 
to  be  afhamed  of  avowing  their  hope  in  him 
as  to  a  refurredtion  from  the  dead,  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  of  things,  which  the  49  th  Pfalm 
celebrated,  when  appearances  in  this  prefent 
ftate  were  fo  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
and  their  fongs  of  hope,  as  they  were,  when 
in  an  houfe  fo  crowded  with  inhabitants,  that 
there  ihould  be  ten  men  in  it,  all  fhould  pe- 
rifh,  by  the  fwGrd ,  by  famine ,  or  peftilence , 
fo  that  not  one  fhould  remain,  was  it  not 
natural,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  he 
that  fearched  through  fuch  a  deflated  houfe , 
fhould  fay,  at  carrying  away  the  laft  dead  body 
for  interment.  Be  flenty  it  doth  not  become  us 
to  make  mention  of  God's  care  of  Ifrael  in  here - 

1  Pf.  94.  10,  2  Ver.  14. 

2  Pf.  79.  9,  10  :  C£  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  falvation ,  for 
<c  the  glory  of  thy  name  :  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away 
u  our  fins,  for  thy  name  fake.  Wherefore  ihould  the 
a  heathen  fay,  a  Where  is  their  God?” 
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after  raijing  us  from  the  dead ,  in  carrying  them 
to  the  grave ,  when  he  is  thus  vifbly  abandoning 
his  mercy  towards  his  people  ?  or,  in  the  words 
of  our  tranflation,  Hold  thy  tongue,  for 
“  we  may  not  make  mention  of  the  name  of 
“  the  Lord  ” 

The  bifhop  of  Waterford,  in  his  moft  laud¬ 
able  attempt  to  illuftrate  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  which  have  fo  many  obfcure  paf- 
fages  in  them,  thus  tranflates  this  part  of  the 
verfe, 

■ . “  Then  fhall  he  fay.  Be  filent, 

Becaufe  they  fet  not  themfelves  to  men- 
“  tion  the  name  of  Jehovah/' 

And  in  his  comment  on  this  verfe,  which  he 
confiders  as  obfcure,  reprefents  this  part  of  it 
as  probably  lignifying,  “  Solitude  fhail  reign 
in  the  houfe :  and  if  one  is  left,  he  muft 
be  filent  [Seech,  viii.  3.]  and  retired,  left 
he  be  plundered  of  his  fcanty  provifions.” 

It  is  certain  that  thofe  afflictions  of  the 
1  Jewifti  nation  were  conlidered  by  the  prophet, 
as  the  effeCt  of  their  forgetfulnefs  of  God  ^ 
but  the  interpretation  I  am  propofing  will 
readily  be  acknowledged  to  be  more  pointed 
and  lively,  if  it  be  admiffible.  Whether  it 
be,  or  not,  muft  be  left  to  my  Reader  to  de¬ 
termine. 
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Observation  CXI. 

Among  other  rites  of  mourning  made  ufe 
of  by  the  Oriental  jews,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome,  was  the  beating  their  arms  with  fuch 
vehemence  as  to  render  them  black  and  blue. 
I  fhould  apprehend  then,  it  would  be  no  un¬ 
natural  fuppofition,  to  confider  Ezekiel's  un¬ 
covering  his  arm,  when  he  was  perfonating 
the  Jewifh  people  at  the  time  Jemfalem  was 
befieged,  as  the  expofmg  the  bruifes  of  lament¬ 
ation  he  had  inflidted  on  that  part,  though  it 
is  quite  the  reverfe  of  the  explanation  that 
has  been  given  by  thofe  commentators  I  have 
confulted. 

Jerome  tells  us,  that  on  the  return  of  the 
day  on  which  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  demolifhed,  the  Jews  were  an¬ 
nually  wont  to  ajfemble  in  great  numbers ,  many 
of  them  decrepit  old  women  and  aged  men  in 
rags ,  bearing  the  marks  of  Godys  difpleafure 
both  in  their  perfons  and  drefs ,  and  while  the 
memorial 1  of  the  death  and  refurredlion  of  the 
Lord  appeared  with  great  jplendor ,  and  the 
figure  of  the  crofs  fhone  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Olivet ,  thefe  miferable  people  mourned  over  the 

1  Referring,  I  apprehend,  to  the  magnificent  ftruRure 
that  had  been  built  over  the  fepulchre  of  our  Lord  in  his 
time  ;  and  to  fome  gilded  figure  of  the  crofs  ere£ted  in,  or 
on  the  top  of,  a  Chriftian  place  of  worfhip  on  Mount 
Olivet.  See  his  Comment  on  Ezek.  11.  2  ?. 
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ruins  of  their  temple ,  and  though  their  cheeks 
were  covered  with  tears ,  their  arms  black  and 
blue,  and  their  hair  all  in  dif order ,  the  Jbldiers 
demanded  money  cj  them  1 *  for  the  liberty  of  pro¬ 
tracting  their  lamentations  a  little  longer  \ 
What  this  ancient  writer  meant,  by  that 
circumftance  of  their  arms  being  bruited  in 
that  time  of  mourning,  is  explained  by  a 
paffage  of  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah  3,  to 
this  purpofe  :  He  ordered  mourning-women  to 
be  called ,  who  are  wont  to  lament  with  a  doleful 
tone  of  voice 4,  beating  their  arms  with  their 
hands,  and  Jo  to  excite  the  people  to  weep. 
This  cuflom ,  he  obferves,  continued  in  Judaea  to 
his  time,  that  women  with  difhevelled  hair ,  open 
bofomsy  and  a  particular  tone  of  voice ,  excited 
tears  in  all  that  were  prefent . 

The  commentators  on  Ezekiel  feem  una~ 
nimoufly  to  fuppofe,  that  Ezekiel’s  looking 
to  Jerusalem  was  with  a  threatening  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  arm  bare  to  exprefs  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  befieging  army  5  but  in  the 
preceding  directions  given  him  hoW  to  behave 
himfelf,  he  uncontrovertibly  was  to  reprefent 
not  the  ftate  of  the  befieging  army,  but  of 
the  diftreffed  Jews  in  the  city,  who  would 
be  forced  to  eat  polluted  food,  and  to  want 
even  a  fufiiciency  of  that,  and  I  think  it  is 

1  This  may  ferve  to  explain  fome  part  of  the  counfel 
John  the  Baptift  gave  the  foldiers  of  his  time ,  when  they  con¬ 
sulted  him,  Luke  3.  14. 

' a  Comm,  in  Sophoniam,  cap,  1,  ver.  14, 

3  Cap.  9.  4  Voce  Hebili.  5  Ezek.  4,  7. 
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unimaginable  that  he  fhould  be  reprefented, 
in  one  and  the  fame  paragraph,  as  perfonating 
two  fuch  different  and  even  oppofite  cha~ 
rafters. 


Obser  vat  i  o  n  CXIL 

Tke  ancient  Jews,  we  are  told  in  the 
Scriptures  *,  were  wont  to  make  great  burn¬ 
ings  for  their  princes  :  but  whether  this  was 
when  they  carried  them  in  proceffion  to  the 
grave ;  or  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  when 
they  viii ted  their  tombs  with  folemn  mourning; 
or  in  any  other  manner,  different  from  either 
of  thele  two ;  cannot  be  determined,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  from  the  Scriptures  themfelves :  but  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  fet  down  here  an 
account  that  is  given,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  modern  Jews  are  wont  to  honour  the 
graves  of  tl aofe  they  reverence,  and  which  is 
not  commonly  known,  or  at  leaf):  attended 
to. 

When  de  la  Valle  vifited  the  Holy-Land, 
his  curiofity  carried  him  to  Hebron ,  which 
is  not  often  now,  I  think,  vifited  by  Chrift- 
ians ;  but  is  a  noted  place  for  Mohammedan 
pilgrimages  \  He  informs  us  3,  that  the  cave 
of  Machpelah ,  in  which  Abraham  and  the 

1  2  Chron.  16.  14,  ch.  21.  19.  Jer.  34.  5, 

a  D’Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  art.  Khalil  and 
Hagge.  3  dTome  2,  p.  99. 

other 
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other  patriarchs,  with  their  wives,  were  de- 
pofited,  is  now  covered  with  a  confiderable 
building,  which  was  once  a  Chriftian  church, 
but  turned  into  a  mofque.  Adjoining  to  this 
is  an  houfe,  in  which  Abraham  is  fuppofed  to 
have  dwelt,  when  he  refided  at  Hebron,  the 
Ciceronis  of  the  Holy- Land  forgetting,  “  that 
by  faith  he  fojourned  in  the  land  of  pro- 
“  mife,  as  in  a  ilrange  country,  dwelling  in 
tabernacles  with  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs 
**  with  him  of  the  fame  promife.”  Heb. 
xi.  9. 

Neither  into  this  cave ,  nor  this  mofque  built 
over  it,  nor  this  adjoining  houfe  of  Abraham , 
it  feems,  are  either  Jews  or  Chriftians  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  ;  the  neareft  accefs  with  which 
they  are  indulged  is,  according  to  him,  cer¬ 
tain  holes  made  in  the  wall  leading  to  this  very 
(acred  repertory .  There,  “  we  Chriftians,” 
he  fays,  “  faid  our  prayers,  in  the  beft  man- 
“  ner  wre  were  able.  The  Jews  alfo  attended 
» with  great  affiduity,  and  poured  out  there 
€<  divers  odoriferous  things,  they  burnt  per - 
“  fumes  there ,  fome  fweet-feented  kinds  of 
“  wood,  and  wax  candles.” 

Here  we  fee  the  modern  Jews  honouring  a 
fepulchre,  for  which  they  have  a  great  vene¬ 
ration,  with  lighting  at  it  wax  candles .  They 
then,  perhaps,  garnifhed  the  tombs  of  the 
righteous  %  in  ancient  times,  in  the  fame 
manner.  And  as  they  now  burn  perfumes 

here, 


*  Matt.  23,  29, 
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here,  they  might  pofiibly  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  honour  the  graves  of  thofe  they  reverenced, 
both  kings  and  prophets ,  as  well  as  moiftem 
them  with  odoriferous  fubftances  of  a  liquid 
nature. 

And  as  they  now  burn  thefe  perfumes  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  cave,  in  which  the 
bones  of  Abraham  are  fuppofed  to  remain, 
they  might,  in  fome  what  the  like  manner, 
make  a  large  pile  of  fweet-f rented  wood ,  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  fubter- 
raneous  repofitory  for  their  royal  dead,  which 
they  had  curioufly  fcooped  out  of  the  rock* 
At  Hebron  they  are  forced  to  burn  their  per¬ 
fumes  at  fome  diftance,  which  they  think 
anfwers,  however,  the  purpofe  $  they  might 
do  the  like  anciently  for  the  fake  of  con¬ 
venience. 

After  all  I  muft  remark,  that  we  have  no 
account  of  that  kind  of  burning  ufed  for  kings, 
at  their  death,  as  ufed  for  any  other  perfons  : 
neither  for  priefts,  or  prophets.  Nor  is  the 
Hebrew  word  the  fame  with  that  ufed  for 
burning  incenfe ;  but  derived  from  that  which 
expreftes  the  burning  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  fons,  after  they  had  hanged  fome  time  on 
the  wall  of  Bethfhan,  the  nature  or  defign  of 
which  feems  to  be  doubtful :  fince,  after  they 
had  undergone  the  difagreeablenefs  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  corrupting  bodies  fo  many  miles  from 
Bethfhan  to  Jabefh- Gilead,  the  place  defigned 
for  their  interment,  it  could  not  then  be  ne« 
ceflary  to  burn  the  flefti  from  the  bones,  on 
Vol.  III.  E  e  account 
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account  of  the  ill  j 'cent  they  might  by  that 
time  have  contracted.  The  mere  laying  thofe 
corrupted  bodies  in  the  grave  could  be  nothing, 
compared  with  the  carrying  them  along  fo 
many  miles.  It  might  be  to  honour  them  ; 
it  might  be  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the 
Philiftines  to  hang  them  up  a  fecond  time. 

Anfwerable  to  this  account  of  honouring 
the  grave  of  Abraham,  with  burning  per¬ 
fumes  in  or  near  it,  I  know  a  gentleman  of 
great  ingenuity  and  learning,  who  is  difpofed 
to  believe,  the  odours  the  women  carried  to  the 
fepulchre  of  our  Lord 1  were  defigned  to  per¬ 
fume  that  fepulchral  cave,  which  would  be 
doing  it  honour ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  intention  of  them  which  the  Evan- 
gelift  gives  an  account  of,  was  for  the  an¬ 
ointing  him.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
St.  Luke  exprefsly  calls  the  things  they  pre¬ 
pared  fpices  and  ointments %  or  fpices  made 
into  ointments. 

But  fall  it  may  be  enquired  in  what  fenfe 
they  propofed  to  anoint  him:  whether  they 
meant  to  anoint  the  whole  body $  or  only  a 
part  of  it  j  or  merely  the  linen  veftment  in 
which  it  was  wrapped. 

The  firft  cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  Eaftern  decency 
for  women  to  perform  the  office  of  purify¬ 
ing  by  wajhing ,  and  confequently  of  anoint¬ 
ing  the  body  of  one  of  the  other  fex.  The 

*  Mark.  16.  i.  z  Ch.  23.  56. 
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rules  now  obferved  in  Perlia,  with  regard  to 
the  doing  for  the  dead,  of  which  Sir  John 
Chardin  has  given  an  account  at  large  *,  *ie~ 
monftrate  this.  Which  is  confirmed  by  the 
obfervation,  that  thefe  good  women  were  in 
no  wife  concerned  in  the  preparing  the  body 
of  our  Lord  for  interment;  that  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  jofeph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  with  their  at¬ 
tendants.  The  women  were  unconcerned. 

As  to  the  fecond-—  the  anointing  a  part  of 
the  body,  the  head  or  the  feet ,  it  could  be  of 
little  or  no  confequence,  when  he  "was  wrap¬ 
ped  np  in  fuch  a  large  quantity  of  fpices,  or 
at  leaft  laid  in  a  bed  of  them>  according  to 
the  Jewifh  mode  of  burial. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  anointing  the 
corpfe  as  it  laid  wrapped  up ,  in  which  cafe  it 
would  not  have  been,  rigidly  fpeaking,  the 
anointing  of  him ,  but  of  his  winding- [beet. 
This  however  might  be  admitted,  as  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  words,  which  oftentimes  are  to 
be  underftood  with  confiderable  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude.  So  we  find,  in  fome  particular  cafes, 
when  none  of  the  fame  fex  were  to  be  had,  a 
relation  of  the  other  fex,  if  pretty  near  to  the 
deceafed,  may  be  permitted,  according  to  the 
Periian  rules,  to  adminifter  purification  to  a 
corpfe,  provided  it  be  cioiely  covered  up,  fo 
as  no  part  of  the  fieih  be  touched.  In  that 

1  Tome  2,  p.  367.  See  alfo  Dean  Addi fonts  account 
®f  the  Jews  of  Barbary,  p.  219,  220,  who  obferve  the 
fame  rules  of  decency. 

cafe 
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cafe  it  is  the  enveloping  linen,  ftriGlyfpeaking,, 
to  which  the  purifying  water  is  applied,  and 
which  is  rubbed  with  the  hand,  yet  ftill  the 
dead  body  is  confidered  as  purified  \  The 
anointing  then  the  winding- flieet  of  our  Lord 
might  have  been  called  anointing  him  ;  but 
this,  it  ihould  feem,  would  have  been  to  very 
little  purpole,  when  he  was  buried  in  fuch  a 
quantity  of  myrrh  and  aloes. 

And  if  the  anointing  the  linen  cloth  in 
which  he  was  wrapped  might  be  called  the 
anointing  him ,  the  anointing  his  fepulchre 
might,  in  like  manner,  be  called  anointing 
him ,  as.  it  was  anointing  the  place  in  which  he 
■  laid . 

And  when  we  confider  this  was  an  ancient 
practice,  and  particularly  performed  by  the 
women ,  in  their  mourning  for  the  dead  from 
time  to  time,  it  may  probably  be  what  was 
meant  by  St.  Mark. 

It  is  certain  the  Greeks  of  thofe  times, 
with  whom  the  Jews  then  had  confiderable 
connexions,  anointed  the  grave- ftones  of  the 
dead  ;  and  it  feems  thofe  that  live  farther  Eaft 
than  Judaea  ftill  pra&ife  it.  The  good  women 
of  Judaea,  the  intermediate  country,  may  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppofed  not  to  have  negledted  this 
teftimony  of  regard. 

So  Archbifhop  Potter,  in  his  antiquities  of 
Greece,  has  fhown,  by  appofite  quotations, 
not  only  from  poets,  but  hiftorians,  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  wont  to  anoint  the  mo- 


*  Chardin,  in  the  fame  page. 
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raiments  of  the  dead  with  fragrant  oils ,  or 
ointments ,  as  well  as  to  lay  fweet-fmellmg 
flowers  upon  them,  and  though  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  remarked  the  continuance  of 
the  cuftom,  as  to  anointing  tombs  in  thofe 
countries  the  Greeks  formerly  inhabited ,  yet  it 
feems  it  is  not  loft  in  the  Eaft. 

For  Inatulla ,  an  Indian  writer,  reprefents 
this  cuftom  as  exifting  in  the  Eaft  ffill s  : 
and  though  his  Tales  are  of  the  romantic  kind, 
they  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  real  prac¬ 
tice  of  thofe  places,  and  the  genuine  occur¬ 
rences  of  human  life  there,  <c  Immediately 
44  £he  fainted  away,  and  when  flie  recovered 
“  her  fenfes  again,  die  found  herfelf  feated 
“  upon  a  tombftone. 

44  The  fad  reflexion  immediately  recurred, 
that  fhe  had  loft  her  beloved  father,  fo 
drowning  his  lamp a  with  her  tears,  fhe  fat 
(C  in  the  fhades  of  horror,  confcious  that  her 
44  undutiful  condufit  had  brought  a  virtuous 
“  parent  to  an  untimely  end. 

“  In  a  fhort  time,  fhe  beheld  her  mother, 
44  with  a  weeping  train  in  the  robes  of 
mourning,  carrying  jars  of  perfumed  oil, 
44  and  bafkets  of  flowers  to  ftrevr  the  tomb  j 
fo  joining  their  tears  in  one  ft  ream  of  af~ 
44  fiicftion,  fhe  related  he*;  tale  in  the  ears  of 
64  aftonifhment,  &c/ 

1  Tales,  vol.  2,  p.  101,  102. 

a  The  tranllator  remarks,  in  note,  that  the  cc  Mo* 
£C  hammedans  burn  lamps  to  the  cead.”  As  a  civil  honour 
paid  them,  I  prefume  he  means,  not  idolatrouily. 
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Here  we  fee  the  modern  Indian  joins  per¬ 
fumed  oil  with  flowers,  in  his  defcription  of 
the  rites  of  bewailing  the  dead,  as  did  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

As  to  the  Greeks ,  Potter  gives  us  Cowley’s 
tranflation  of  feme  verfes  of  Anacreon  in  proof 
of  this  point : 

“  Why  do  we  precious  ointments  fhow’r, 
u  Nobler  wines  why  do  we  pour, 
u  Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  fpread 
u  Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ? 
u  Nothing  they  but  duft  can  fhow, 

■u  Or  bones  that  haften  to  be  fo  ; 

“  Crown  me  with  rofes  while  I  live.3’ 

To  which  he  adds  from  Plutarch,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  arriving  at  Troy,  honoured  the  me¬ 
mories  of  the  heroes  buried  there  with  folemn 
libations,  and  that  he  anointed  Achilles’s  grave - 
ftone  \ 

In  like  manner  thefe  female  difciples  of  our 
Lord  might  propofe  to  begin  thofe  viiits  to  the 
fepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which  they  defigned  to 
continue  from  time  to  time ,  by  anointing  the 
nich  in  which  he  laid  with  fragrant*  ointments, 
which  they  could  better  apply  than  flowers,  it 
may  be^  and  which  were  often  mingled  with 
them,  when  flowers  could  be,  and  were,  in 
fail,  made  ufe  of. 


Obser« 
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5  Vol.  2,  book  4,  ch.  8. 
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St.  Jerome  affirms  that  the  Jews  of  his 
time,  in  mourning  their  dead,  wept,  rolled 
themfelves  in  afhes,  having  their  feet  bare, 
and  laid  in  fackcloth  :  to  which  he  adds,  that, 
according  to  the  vain  rites  of  the  Ph aid fees,  len- 
tiles  were  the  firji  things  of  which  they  eat  in 
their  mourning  \  ,  He  gives  us  an  explanation  of 
this  ufage,  (which  certainly  was  never  derived 
from  the  Jews,  but  from  his  own  lively  fancy, 
which  furniihed  him  with  an  inexhauftibie 
ftore  of  interpretations  of  the  myfic  kind,) 
namely,  that  this  cuftom  marked  out  their 
lofs  of  the  birth-right  \ 

Dean  Addifon  has  mentioned  nothing  of 
their  eating  lentiles,  in  Barbary ,  after  the  in¬ 
terment  of  their  dead,  or  any  other  fixed  and 
fated  kind  of  food ;  but  he  fays  that,  in  feme 
places,  (c  the  mourners  ufe  to  eat  eggs,  out 
“  of  no  lefs  emblem,  than  that  death  is  vo~ 
“  luble  as  an  egg,  and  to-day  takes  one,  and 
“  another  to-morrow,  and  fo  will  come  round 
“  upon  all  V’  But  perhaps  a  more  probable 
reafon  may  be  affigned  for  this  ufage  4. 


1  Ep.  ad  Paulam,  fuper  obitu  Bleftllse  Elia?,  tome  i, 
p.  159.  1  Gen.  25.  34.  3  Ch.  26,  p.  224. 

4  Namely,  the  hope  of  the  refurredrion :  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  faid,  the  Oriental  Chriftians  make  prefents  to 
each  other  of  eggs  at  Eajler ,  richly  adorned  with  painting 
and  gilding. 
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The  eating  of  lentiles  on  thefe  occafions, 
by  the  Jews  of  the  age  of  St.  Jerome,  was 
merely ,  I  fhould  imagine,  to  exprefs  affliction, 
and  even  not  only  inattention  to,  but  a  difguft 
again jft,  the  delicacies  of  life.  So  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  TIilarion ,  a  celebrated 
hermit  of  that  time,  that  auftere  reclufe  is  faid 
for  three  years  to  have  eaten  nothing  but 
half  a  fextary  1  of  lentiles,  moiftened  with 
cold  water  j  and  for  other  three  years  only  dry 
bread  with  fait,  and  feme  water.  This  then, 
fhows  the  eating  of  lentiles  was  thought  to 
be  very  poor  living,  though  much  eaten  in 
thofe  countries  *  and  foinetimes  fent  to  fcl- 
diers  attending  their  prince  \ 

It  fhows  alfo,  in  a  very  ftrong  point  of 
light,  the  profanenefs  of  Efau,  who  defpifed 
his  birthright  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  part 
with  it  for  a  rnefs  of  lentile  pottage. 

Observation  CXIV. 

Windus 3,  fpeaking  of  the  reverencing  idiots 
as  faints  among  the  Mohammedans,  their 
killing  their  garments,  and  giving  them  every 
thing  but  money,  which  they  are  not  to  take, 
adds,  “  And  after  their  death,  feme  great 
“  man  hears  of  their  fame,  and  makes  it  an 
ec  adt  of  devotion  to  beautify  their  tombs  $ 

*  About  a  pint.  1  2  Sam.  17.  28. 

3  In  his  journey  to  Mequinez,  p.  55. 
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or,  if  they  had  none,  to  build  one  over 
**  their  grave,  wherein  they  are  laid.” 

He  had  a  little  before  obferved,  that  their 
tombs  are  generally  cupolas  built  with  an 
entrance  as  wide  as  the  building ;  and  that 
“  they  are  of  feveral  forms— fome  are  low 
“  pyramids,  others  fquare,  and  the  body  put 
€C  in  the  middle.  But  there  is  no  rule,  for 
Alcayde  Ally  Ben  Abdallah's  is  a  great 
cc  fquare  of  thirty  foot  at  leaf:  V 

Thefe  paffages  naturally  lead  us  to  recoi¬ 
led:  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxiii.  29, 

30,  “  Woe  unto  you,  fcribes  and  Pharifees, 

**  hypocrites  !  becaufe  ye  build  the  tombs  of 
“  the  prophets,  and  garnijh  the  fepulchres  of 
“  the  righteous,  and  fay.  If  we  had  been 
“  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not 
4C  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood 
iC  of  the  prophets  f  and  alfo  to  make  fome 
obfervations  on  the  matters  there  mentioned. 

I  would  take  notice,  in  the  firft  place,  of 
the  numeroufnefs  of  thefe  Mohammedan  facred 
fepulchres.  This  writer  having  oceafion  to 
mention  Sidi  Cajfem ,  in  the  road  from  Let  nan 
to  Mequinez,  tells  us,  The  town  takes  it’s 
**  name  from  a  faint,  who  has  a  monument 
*c  in  it,  to  which  the  Moors  with  great  fuper- 
“  ftition  refort  to  fay  their  prayers;”  to  which 
he  adds,  that  “  a  great  many  more  faints  are  bu~ 

■(  ried  in  the  road  to  Mequinez,  having  little 
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€C  monuments  over  them,  which  the  Moors 
(S  will  feldom  pafs  without  praying,  at  VJ 

He  had  a  little  before,  in  the  plate  he  has 
given  us  of  AlcaiTar,  p.  78,  marked  diftindtly 
the  monument  of  a  faint  much  reforted  to ;  as 
a  little  after  his  account  of  Sidi  Calfem,  he 
mentions  a  plain  called  Muley  Idris,  from  a 
faint  who  has  a  monument  hard  by,  which 
it  feems  is  treated  with  fuch  veneration,  that 
the  travellers  to  Mequinez  go  confderahly  out 
of  their  way  to  pray  at  it ;  to  which  he  adds, 
that  the  emperor  himfelf  often  pays  his  de¬ 
votions  there. 

Since  the  fame  principle,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  numerous  effedts  in  late  times  in 
Barbary,  is  fuppofed,  by  our  Lord \  to  have 
operated  with  great  vigour  among  the  Jews 
of  his  time,  I  cannot  but  imagine  there  were 
then  many  more  of  thefe  fepulchres,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem %  than  nowr  ap¬ 
pear.  Travellers  are  fliown  an  handfome 
ftrudture,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Zacharias,  fain  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar  3 ;  befides  which  there  is  only  one 
more  fepulchral  ftrudture  above  ground,  I 
think,  relating  to  thofe  of  the  Old  Telia - 

I  P.  82 ,  83. 

II  Since  there ,  according  to  Luke  13.  33,  moft  of  thofe 
of  whofe  tombs  our  Lord  is  fpeaking  loft  their  lives  :  <c  It 
<c  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perifh  cut  of  Jerufalem of 
courfe  there  we  naturally  expedt  to  find  their  fepulchres. 

3  Matt.  23.  35. 
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ment  *,  which  is  called  the  fepulchre  of  Ab- 
falom ,  againlt  which  both  Jews  and  Moham¬ 
medans  are  faid  to  throw  Hones,  to  exprefs 
their  deteftation  of  him,  of  which  there  is  a 
coniiderable  heap. 

Suppoling  this  to  be  a  miftake,  as  it  cannot 
be  imagined  to  be  the  tomb  Abfalom  built 
for  himfelf  in  his  life-time ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  believed  to  have  been  railed  in  honour  of 
him  in  any  lucceeding  age  ;  yet  Hill  this  would 
make  but  two  tombs  of  ancient  Jewiih  righ¬ 
teous  men,  differing  for  truth  and  virtue,  if 
inftead  of  being  a  memorial  of  an  unnatural 
fon,  it  Ihould  be  underftocd  to  be  the  refting- 
place  of  a  prophet,  or  martyred  faint,  whereas 
this  fame  principle  has  made  Mohammedan 
ftrudtures  of  this  kind  very  numerous. 

Numerous  however  as  thefe  Mohammedan 
ftrudtures  are,  all  their  faints,  it  fliould  feem, 
have  not  received  this  honour,  for  this  writer 
tells  us,  that  thofe  whom  they  reverence  as  faints 
are  led  about ,  the  people  kifjing  their  garments , 
& c,  and  after  their  death ,  fome  great  man  hears 
of  their  fame ,  and  makes  it  an  acl  of  devotion 
to  beautify  their  tombs  ;  or,  if  they  had  none , 
to  build  one  over  their  grave,  wherein  they  are 
laid'1’ .  Every  one  then  of  thefe  faints  has 
not  a  tomb  immediately  eredied  over  him, 
though  their  fanftity  was  acknowledged  and 

1  Rachel’s  fepulchre  feems  to  be  too  far  off  to  come  in¬ 
to  the  account,  not  to  fay  that  the  died  not  a  death  of  vip- 
lence.  1  P,  55, 
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honoured  in  life  ;  it  is  not  then  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  it  was  feme  time  before  the 
perf ecuted  and  murdered  jewifh  prophets  had 
tombs  raifed  over  them,  and  that  fome  of 
them  might  not  have  been  eredted  ’till  the 
time,  or  very  near  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

To  the  obfervations  relating  to  the  nume - 
roufnefs  of  the  tombs  of  the  Mohammedan 
faints,  and  the  erecting  them  from  time  to 
time  to  the  honour  of  fuch  as  had  been  at  firft 
negleSted,  I  would  add  a  third,  refpedting  the 
garnijhing  thofe  that  had  been  before  built. 

This  poffibly  may  be  underflood  of  the 
whitening  them,  which  is  commonly  done  in 
Barbary  *,  and  of  which  practice  our  Lord 
makes  mention,  ver.  27  :  but  as  this  among 
the  Jews  feems  to  have  been  univerfal>  all 
tombs  being  whitened,  in  order  to  give  warn¬ 
ing  to  people  not  to  approach  too  nigh,  left 
they  ftiould,  according  to  the  Jewifh  ritual,  be 
defiled  *  y  the  word  garnijhing  fhould  feern  to 
mean  fome  different  way  of  beautifying.  The 
Mohammedan  fepulchres  of  their  faints  are  at 
leaft  not  only  whitened)  but  otherwife  adorned \ 
It  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  the  Jewifh  way 
of  garnijhing  them  was  the  fame. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  tombs  of 
their  faints  are  adorned  with  lamps .  Pitts  fays, 
it  is  a  miftake  in  thofe  who  have  affirmed 
that  there  are  no  lefs  than  3000  lamps  about 
the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  their  great  faint 

V 

2  Shaw’s  Trav.  p.  219,  220.  a  Numb.  19,  16. 
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and  lawgiver ;  but  he  acknowledges  it  is 
decked  with  fome  lamps ,  though  he  believed 
hardly  an  hundred  in  number1*  And  elfewhere 
fuppofes  that  lamps ,  or  wax  candles,  were  ufed 
to  earnifh  the  tombs  of  their  lefs  celebrated 

O 

faints,  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  Algerines,  when 
in  the  Straight's -mouth,  are  wont  “  to  make 
a  gathering  of  fmall  wax  candles >  which 
“  they  ufually  carry  with  them,  and  bind 
“  them  in  a  bundle  ;  and  then,  together  with 
“  a  pot  of  oil ,  throw  them  overboard,  as  a 
4S  prefent  to  the  mar  abbot,  or  faint ,  which 
cc  lies  intombed  there  on  the  Barbary  fhore, 
<c  near  the  fea,  and  hath  fo  done  for  many 
fcores  of  years,  as  they  are  taught  to  be- 
“  lieve ;  not  in  the  lead:  doubting,  but  the 
prefent  will  come  fafe  to  the  marabbot's 
€X  hands."  P.  17  \  The  tomb  affuredly  was 
never  illuminated  by  thefe  candles  and  this 
oil,  but  the  practice  fhows  in  what  manner 
they  would  wifh  to  garnifh  the  tombs  of  their 
righteous  men .  This  is  confirmed  by  what 
he  fays  in  the  next  page,  where  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that8  in  times  of  diftrefs  and  dan¬ 
ger  “  they  colled  money,  and  wrap  it  in  a 
£C  piece  of  linen-cloth,  and  make  it  faft  to 
€€  the  ancient-ftaff  of  the  fhip,  fo  dedicating 
it  to  fome  mar  abbot ;  and  there  it  abides 
**  'till  the  arrival  of  the  fhip,  when  they 

1  P.  156. 

a  He  mentions  his  obferving  the  like  done  in  the  Red- 
Sea,  in  honour  of  another  marabbot  interred  on  the  fhorc 
there,  p.  1^4. 
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“  bejiow  it  in  candles,  or  oil  to  give  lights  or 
“  in  feme  ornament ,  to  beautify  the  mar  abbot*  $ 
€€  fepulchre .  For  thefe  mar  abbots  have  gene- 
<c  rally  a  little  neat  room  built  over  their 
es  graves,  refembling  in  figure  their  mofques 
€€  or  churches,  which  is  very  nicely  cleanfed, 
“  and  well  looked  after/"  &c. 

So  Mr.  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  at  Damaf- 
cus  he  was  Ihewn  an  old  tomb,  faid  to  be 
Ananias's,  but  how  he  came  to  be  buried 
there  his  guides  could  not  tell,  nor  he  guefs  : 
“  however  the  c£urks  have  a  reverence  for 
ic  his  tomb,  and  maintain  a  lamp  always  burn- 
“  ing  over  it  Y* 

Pitts,  in  fome  of  the  preceding  citations, 
fuppofes  the  money  that  was  collected  in  times 
of  danger,  and  dedicated  to  fome  mar  abbot, 
which  was  frequently  laid  out  in  candles  or  oil 
to  illuminate  the  fepulchre  of  the  mar  abbot, 
was  fometimes  bellowed  in  the  pur  chafe  of 
fome  other  ornament,  but  mentions  no  particu¬ 
lars.  Other  writers  give  us  however  an  ac¬ 
count  of  feveral. 

A  carpet ,  more  or  lefs  valuable,  is  wont 
to  cover  the  tomb  itfelf  over  which  the  le- 
pulchral  building,  or  vaulted  chapel,  iseredted* 
This  tomb  is  made  like  a  great  cheft,  or  one 
of  our  altar-tombs,  to  which  carpet  is  fome¬ 
times  annexed  other  ornaments .  So  Maundrell \ 
fpeaking  of  a  mofque  on  the  coaft  of  Syria, 
built  by  one  Sultan  Ibrahim ,  in  which  he  is 

1  P.  *3- 
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depofited,  tells  us,  “  We  were  admitted  to 
fee  his  tomb,  tho’  held  by  the  Lurks  in 
(e  great  veneration .  We  found  it  only  a  great 
“  wooden  cheft,  eredted  over  his  grave,  and 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  painted  calico, 

“  extending  on  all  lides  down  to  the  ground. 

“  It  was  ahb  tricked  up  with  a  great  many 
te  long  ropes  of  wooden  beads  hanging  upon 
*6  it,  and  fomewhat  refembling  the  furniture 
“  of  a  button-maker’s  fhop.  This  is  the 
((  Lurks'  ufual  way  of  adorning  the  tombs  of 
their  holy  men ,  as  I  have  feen  in  feveral 
“  other  inftances.  The  long  firings  of  beads 
“  palling  in  this  country  for  marks  of  great 
“  devotion  and  gravity  T 

Several  of  their  facred  tombs  have  much 
more  valuable  ornaments  than  thefe  :  the 
feveral  large  incenfe-pots ,  candlefticks  for  altars9 
and  other  church  furniture ,  being  the  fpoils  of 
Chrijlian  churches  at  the  taking  of  Cyprus 9 
which  Maundrell  faw  in  the  mofque  where  ' 
Sultan  Ibrahim  lies  %  being,  I  imagine,  to  be 
underltood  to  be  devout  donations  to  the  tomht 
not  to  the  jnofque. 

So  Chardin,  defcribing  the  tomb  of  a  Perlian 
female  faint,  gives  an  account  of  feveral  vefels 
of  fiver  that  hang  over  it,  of  conliderable 
weight,  called  c audits,  in  form  fomewhat  re¬ 
fembling  lamps,  but  not  ufed  to  give  light, 
or  indeed  capable  of  holding  any  oil,  belides 

1  Shaw  in  like  manner  fpeaks  of  the.  tombs  of  the  mar- 
rab -butts  as  adorned  with  beads,  ribbons,  and  fuch  trin¬ 
kets,  p.  %  note.  a  P.  14. 
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the  tomb’s  being  inclofed  with  a  grate  of 
maffive  filver,  ten  feet  high,  and  crowned  at 
the  corners  with  four  large  balls  of  folid  gold1. 
Other  inftances  might  be  produced  of  great 
riches  lodged  in  the  fepulchres  of  the  Eaflern 
laints,  reverenced  by  the  difciples  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

It  feems  then  by  no  means  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  the  garnifhing  the  tombs  of  the  righ¬ 
teous  means  only  the  white- wafhing  them ; 
but  it  may  be  difficult  precifely  to  fay  to  what 
ornaments  our  Lord  refers.  Great  riches,  it 
is  feid  by  Jofephus,  were  lodged  in  the  tomb 
of  David ;  and  Benjamin  the  jew,  in  his  Iti¬ 
nerary,  fpeaks  of  a  lamp’s  burning  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  which  he  vffited  with  devo¬ 
tion,  and  fpeaks  of  calks  of  dry  bones  of  many 
of  the  Jews  as  lodged  there,  but  fays  not  at 
whofe  expence  the  lamp  was  lighted  up2. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  given  an  account  of  the  form 
of  the  Eaftern  fepulchres,  but  he  has  men¬ 
tioned  no  other  way  of  garnifhing  them,  but 
the  white- wafliing  them,  and  firewing  them 
with  herbs  and  flowers.  I  thought  thefe  ad¬ 
ditional  remarks  might  not  be  totally  un¬ 
acceptable. 

O  BSERVATXON  CXVh 

Among  other  methods  of  doing  honour  to 
thole  that  have  been  long  dead,  in  the  Eaft, 

*  Tome  i,  p.  204.  a  F.  853  86. 
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is  the  ufing  mufic  and  fongs  daily  at  their 
graves ;  and  it  fhould  feem  fome  footfteps  of 
that  practice  may  be  remarked  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  though  with  lefs  frequency* 

Sir  John  Chardin  found  at  Ujon,  a  village 
in  the  fouth  of  Perfia,  a  fmall  mofque,  in 
which  was  the  tomb  of  a  brother  of  one  of 
their  kings ;  over  the  entrance  of  this  mofque 
there  was,  he  tells  us,  a  gallery,  in  which , 
every  morning  and  evening ,  they  played  on  the 
flute  and  tymhals ,  in  honour  of  the  prince  who 
was  buried  there,  and ,  it  feems,  with  a  view 
of  pointing  out  the  noblenefs  of  his  extrac¬ 
tion  \ 

This  feems  to  be  fated  mufic ;  dTIerbelot 
has  given  an  inftance  of  finging  and  mufic, 
in  honour  of  the  dead,  which  appears  to  have 
been  occafonaL  Babur ,  a  prince  defcended 
from  the  celebrated  Lamerlane ,  fell  into  a 
dangerous  illnefs,  from  which  he  recovered 
very  flowly.  'The  better  to  re-eftablifh  his 
health,  he  refolved,  for  the  fake  of  change 
of  air,  to  remove  from  Herat  to  a  city  called 
Thous,  where  it  feems  was  the  fepulchre  of 
a  great  Perfian  faint,  called  the  Imam  Riza , 
which  circumftance  occafioned  this  city’s 
being  named  Mefchad  Mocaddes ,  which  figni- 
fies  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  this  fepulchre 
he  made  prefents  worthy  of  fo  great  a  prince. 

He  accompanied  this  liberality  with  exem¬ 
plary  piety  and  devotion,  abftaining  from  wine. 
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and  pafTing  whole  days  in  the  mofque  and 
facred  gardens  belonging  to  it,  which  mofque 
had  been  built  in  honour  of  this  Imam,  whofe 
praifes  he  canfed  his  muficians  to  Jing  \ 

The  word  that  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  ho¬ 
nours  annually  done  to  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah,  feems  to  infmuate  that  they  honoured 
her  grave  with  muiic  and  fongs,  four  days 
every  year.  Our  tranflation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Septuagint,  fuppofes  the  word  fignifies 
their  lamenting  her,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  general  thought ;  but  what  was  the  mode 
of  their  lamenting  ?  by  talking  with  her, 
fay  our  tranflators  in  the  margin,  which  fup¬ 
pofes  her  life  ;  but  moil  probably  by  ?nufc 
and  fongs  at  her  grave,  as  Perlian  faints  of 
later  times  have  been  honoured. 

The  word  in  the  original  certainly  fignifies 
to  reward ,  and  it  appears  to  be  ufed,  in  an¬ 
other  pafiage  of  the  book  of  Judges,  to  re¬ 
ward  by  celebrating  with  mufic  and  fongs : 
Judges  v.  ii,  “  They  are  delivered  from  the 
noife  of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing 
“  water;  there  fiiall  they rehearfe the  righteous 
adts  of  the'  Lord,  even  the  righteous  adds 
“  towards  the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in 
Ifrael :  then  fiiall  the  people  of  the  Lord 
i6  go  down  to  the  gates/' 

The  blefjing  the  Lord  in  the  9th  verfe,  and 
the  [peaking  of  travellers  on  horfeback'  and 
on  foot,  perfedtly  agree  with  the  notion  of 

*  Biblioth.  Orient,  art,  Babur,  or  Babor,  p,  163. 
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their  rehearjing ,  or  rewarding  the  righteous 
adts  of  the  Lord  with  mujic  and  fongs .  X 
have  alfo  elfewhere  £hown,  that  the  Orientals 
are  wont  to  choofe  the  neighbourhood  of 
water  for  their  parties  of  pleafure,  which  are 
often  very  muilcal  \ 

The  ufmg  then  this  word  by  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Judges,  in  the  cafe  of  Jeph- 
t hall’s  daughter,  who  evidently  appears  to  ufe 
it  in  the  fenfe  of  mufic  and  fongs  in  another 
pafiage  of  that  book,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
trace,  faint  if  you  will,  of  that  cuftom’s  ob¬ 
taining  among  the  Jews,  which  has  fince 
been  obferved,  on  forne  occanons,  in  Ferfia* 
fofephus  reprefents  the  death  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter  as  very  heroic ,  and  alfo  patriotic  $ 
fuch  an  annual  folemnity  at  her  grave  then* 
by  the  virgins  of  Xfrael,  was  extremely  na¬ 
tural,  and  deferved  to  be  recorded  :  her  dying 
childlefs,  on  account  of  the  meeting  her  fa¬ 
ther  with  timbrels  and  dances ,  was  naturally 
rewarded  by  annual  mufc  and  fongs  at  her 
tomb . 

Obser  vat  i  o  n  CXVL 

It  is  not  only  cuftomary  for  the  people  of 
thefe  countries  to  repair  to  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  to  lament  their  departed  friends,  and  to 
cover  their  tombs  with  tears  and  with  flowers 

*  Outlines  of  a  Comment,  on  Sol.  Song,  p.  198,  note, 
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or  herbs ;  but  they  lament  thofe  of  a  public 
character  in  anniverfary  folemnities ,  (at  a  dif 
tance  from  their  tombs  f)  with  mournful  mujic9 
and  oftentimes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  think 
may  livelily  reprefent  the  circumftances  of  their 
affiidtion  or  their  death,  as  far  as  they  can 
with  propriety  :  and  traces  of  this  kind  of 
lamentation  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 

The  annual  mourning  of  the  Perfians  for 
the  death  of  Houjfain ,  a  fon  of  Ali,  and  grand- 
fon  of  Mohammed  their  great  prophet,  which 
Houjfain  they  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
and  rightful  Khalife ,  but  who  was  rejedted 
by  the  majority  of  the  followers  of  Moham¬ 
med,  and  killed  by  the  troops  of  his  rival ; 
I  fay,  the  annual  mourning  for  Houflain  by 
the  Perfians  is  pretty  well  known,  by  thofe 
that  are  converfant  in  books  of  travels,  but 
is  particularly  defcribed  by  Sir  John  Chardin 
in  his  3d  tome  h 

They  vifit  his  fepulchre,  near  the  ancient 
Babylon,  with  great  devotion  from  time  to 
time.  Niebuhr ,  in  the  fecond  of  thofe  three 
volumes  of  Travels  which  were  publifhed  after 
the  publication  of  his  account  of  Arabia ,  gives 
an  account  of  his  vifiting  this  celebrated  tomb. 
But  the  annual  mourning  his  death  takes  place 
at  a  dijlance ,  is  obferved  through  all  Perfia, 
whereas  Kerbela ,  the  place  where  the  tomb  is, 
is  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Turk. 

The  account  Chardin  gives  is,  in  floort, 

1  P.  1733  &c» 
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that  the  Per  fans  continue  this  mourning  ten  days, 

( beginning  with  the  jirfi  day  of  their  year ,  and 
fnifhing  with  the  tenth  day  of  their  fir  ft  month  , 
when  he  was  fain  ; )  that  they  fufpend  all  ap¬ 
pearances  of  joy  and  pleafure ,  and  appear  as 
mourners  in  their  drefs  ;  that  difcourfes  of  an, 
affedting  kind,  relating  to  his  being  killed ,  &cf 
are  pronounced  in  numerous  affetnblies  of  the  Per - 
fans ;  that  to  their  mournful  cries  of  Hoffein 
are  joined  the  founds  of  melancholy  mufic  •  that 
numbers  perfonate  Hoffein,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  overwhelmed  with  thirft,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  blood  gujhing  from  his  various, 
wounds ,  fome  daubing  themfelves  with  fomething 
black,  to  reprefent  the  firji ,  fippofng  that  ex¬ 
treme  thirf  produced  this  effedt  on  this  prince  \ 
and  others  making  ufe  of  fome  red  fubfance  to 
make  them  refmble  Hoffein  when  covered  with 
blood;  he  alfo  mentions  hymns  fung  on  this  folemn 
occafon  to  the  honour  of  Hoffein  and  his  race, 
and  this  as  done  in  the  royal  palace ,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  P  erf  an  prince  himfelf  as  well  as  in  other 
places  among  the  common  people . 

This  account  may  enable  us,  probably,  to 
form  a  ftill  j  offer  notion  of  the  Jewifh  way 
of  mourning  the  death  of  King  jofah  in  later, 
and  perhaps  of  the  daughter  of  fephthah  in 
elder  times,  being  added  to  a  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle. 

They  were,  probably,  both  of  them  annual 
mournings .  The  Hebrew  word  tranflated  or- 


1  See  Lam,  4.  8,  and  ch.  5.  10. 
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dinance ,  “  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Jofiah  ;  and 
f€  all  the  finging-men  and  finging  -women 
“  fpake  of  Jofiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this 
((  day,  and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Ifrael 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  feems  to  determine  this 
as  to  the  mourning  for  Jofiah ,  being  the  very 
word  ufed  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  daughter  of  J  epht  h  ah  y  which  was, 
without  controverfy,  an  annual  folemnity  : 
It  was  a  cuftom  (or  ordinance)  in  Ifrael, 
that  the  daughters  of  Ifrael  went  yearly  to 
lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  the  Gi- 
leadite,  four  days  in  a  year1.”  A  confi- 
dering  the  nature  of  the  thing  ftrongly  con¬ 
firms  the  fame  thought :  for  it  could  not  be  an 
appointment  that  thefe  fongs  of  lamentation 
over  Jofiah  fhould  be  continually  fung  ;  or  no¬ 
thing  elfe  fung  on  mournful  occafons .  But  the 
facred  writer  feems  to  mean,  that  this  anni- 
verfary  mourning  for  Jofiah  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  writing  this  hiftory. 

■*  Melancholy  mujic  is  ufed  with  fongs  in 
mourning  for  Hoffein ,  and  as  mufic  generally 
accompanies  fongs  in  the  Eaft,  both,  proba¬ 
bly,  were  ufed  in  lamenting  Jofiah. 

The  more  powerfully  to  excite  forrow,  the 
Perfians  make  ufe  of  fome  additional  circum¬ 
stances,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  thofe  for  whom  they  mourn  :  their 
funeral  panegyrics  are  delivered  in  places, 
according  to  Chardin,  hung  round  with  arms . 
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of  various  kinds,  as  Hoffein  was  furrounded 
with  a  multitude  of  armed  men  when  he  died ; 
and  fome  of  the  people  befmear  themfelves 
with  fome  black  fubftance,  and  others  with 
a  red,  to  reprefent  him  perifhing  with  third: 
and  an  effufion  of  blood.  In  like  manner  the 
Ifraelitifh  damfels ,  who  mourned  jephthaL s 
daughter ,  might  wander  together  in  companies 
up  and  down  the  mountains ,  as  fhe  had  done, 
which  were  more  covered  with  trees  than  the 
low-lands,  and  more  proper  for  melancholy 
fervices  on  that  account,  if  we  flhould  fuppofe, 
their  repairing  to  her  tomb  to  mourn  there  too 
inconvenient  to  be  performed,  in  general,  by 
the  virgins  that  dwelt  in  places  remote  from 
Gilead .  Whether  any  of  the  deadly  inftrn- 
ments  of  war  were  made  ufe  of,  to  enliven 
the  mourning,  at  the  anniverfary  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  jofiah,  particularly  of 
that  kind  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  may 
be  doubted ;  however  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn 
from  Mr.  Irwin,  that  a  Jword  was  ufed  at 
Ghinnah  in  Upper  fBgypt,  by  the  women 
there,  that  in  a  folemn  proceffion,  with  fongs 
and  mufic,  bewailed  the  death  of  a  merchant 
of  that  country,  placing  themfelves  round  a 
Jword ,  by  which  kind  of  weapon  he  was  kil¬ 
led,  in  the  defert  between  that  town  and  the 
Red-Sea. 

The  mourning  for  Hoffein  continues  ten  days 5 
how  long  the  annual  mourning  for  jofiah  was 
is  abfolutely  uncertain  :  four  days  we  are  told 
by  the  hiftorian  was  the  time  fpent  every  year 
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in  lamenting  the  daughter  of  Jephthah ;  which 
might  be  employed  by  fonie  in  viliting  her 
grave  with  mufic  and  panegyrical  fongs ;  and 
by  the  more  diftant  virgins,  in  wandering  up 
and  down  the  mountains  with  their  compa¬ 
nions,  with  melancholy  mufic  and  fongs  of 
praife.  1 

So,  among  the  modern  Perfians,  feme  vifit 
the  tomb  of  Hoi  fain  with  great  devotion  1 ; 
others  commemorate  his  death,  with  folem- 
nity,  at  a  great  difiance  from  the  place  in  which 
he  lies  interred. 

■  •  •  i 

Obser  vat  ion  CXVII. 

A  very  ingenious  writer,  in  his  tranflation 
of  the  book  of  job,  has  given  this  verfion 
of  job’s  defeription  of  the  fepulchral  diftinc- 
tive  honours  paid  to  the  Emirs ,  or  Arab 
princes  and  leading  warriors  of  the  land  of 
Hz,  and  its  adjoining  countries,  in  the  dole 
of  the  2 1  ft  chapter  of  that  noble  ancient  Eaft- 
ern  poem, 

a  With  pomp  he’s  carry’d  to  the  grave  ;  his  name 
u  There  lives  afrelh,  in  monumental  fame  : 
a  There  he  enjoys,  in  fo?ne  delicious  vale , 

H  Turf  ever  green,  and  fprings  that  never  fail  $ 
u  Preceded,  followed,  to  his  dully  bed, 
u  By  all  the  former,  all  the  future  dead. 

And  then  gives  this  note"  on  the  33d  verfe; 

1  D’Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orientale,  art.  HoufTain. 

*  Scott’s  fob,  p.  169,  , 
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u  The  clods  of  the  valley  fall  be  fweet  to  him.' 

“  The  foft  clods  of  the  valley  (made  foft  anc. 

“  tender  by  gentle  {bowers )  are  fweet  to  him » 

“  Their  fepulchrai  grots  were  frequently  in 
“  vallies,  cut  in  the  bottom  of  rocky  hills. 

“  Such  a  lituation  of  a  tomb,  together  with 
“  fprings  of  water  or  moderate  rains  to  keep 
€C  the  turf  perpetually  green,  was  accounted 
“  an  happy  fepulture  among  the  Arabians ,  as 
“  being  a  means  of  preferving  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  deceafed  in  honour/’  To 
make  no  remarks  on  the  little  agreement 
between  green  turf  and  grots  in  rocky  hills  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  not  to  enquire  how  the  verdure  of 
a  fpot  could  have  kept  alive  the  remembrance 
of  one  buried  hard  by  ;  I  cannot  but  make 
this  obfervation  on  the  main  point ,  the  bury¬ 
ing  in  -* vallies ,  that  this  feems  rather  to  be  a 
deduction  from  his  fuppofed  fenfe  of  the  text, 
inftead  of  an  account  taken  from  Arabian 
authors,  or  travellers  into  thofe  countries, 
tending  to  illuftrate  thefe  words  of  job.  A 
management  which  too  often  appears,  even  in 
eminent  writers. 

For  I  apprehend  that  in  truth  the  Arabs , 
in  elder  and  later  times,  rather  chofe  to  in¬ 
ter  their  dead  in  rifing  grounds  than  in  val¬ 
lies. 

As  to  the  modern  Bedouin  Arabs ,  we  are 
told,  in  the  account  publifhed  by  de  la  Roque 
of  thofe  of  Mount  Carmel,  “  that  the  fre- 
iC  quent  change  of  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment,  not  admitting  their  having  places 
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**  let  apart  for  burial*  they  always  chooie  a 
€e  place  fomewhat  elevated  for  that  purpofe, 
and  at  fome  diftanee  from  the  camp.  They 
€e  make  a  grave  there,  into  which  they  put  the 
fC  corpfe,  and  cover  it  with  earth,  and  a  num- 
ber  of  great  ft  ones,  left  the  wild  beafts  ftiould 
1€  get  at  the  body  V 

In  like  manner  the  ancient  burial-place  be¬ 
tween  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  which  Niebuhr 
vifited,  was  found  on  the  top  of  an  high  and 
Jleep  mountain  \  The  noble  fepulchres  of  the 
ancient  Palmyrene  Arabs ,  according  to  Mr. 
Wood’s  account,  were  in  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  magnificent  city.  And 
thus  we  find  the  burial-place  for  people  of 
honour  and  diftindtion  at  Bethel ,  in  the  time 
the  ten  tribes  made  a  feparate  kingdom,  was 
in  the  mount  there  3  j  and  the  fepulchre  of 
Bhebna ,  a  great  man  in  the  J ewifh  court,  was 
in  an  elevated  fituation 4  :  “  Get  thee  unto 
this  treafurer,  even  unto  Shebna,  which  is 
“  over  the  houfe,  and  fay.  What  haft  thou 
iC  here  ?  and  whom  haft  thou  here,  that  thou 
“  haft  hewed  thee  out  a  fepulchre  here,  as 
“  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  fepulchre  on 
high ,  and  that  grave th  an  habitation  for 
“  himfelf  in  a  rock  ?  Behold,  the  Lord  will 
6C  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty  captivity.” 

From  hence  it  is  apparent,  that  if  great 
men  were  fometimes  buried  in  vallies,  it  was 

1  Voy.  dans  la  Paleftine,  ch,  23.  a  Defcript.  de 

PArabie,  p.  347.  3  2  Kings  23.  16,  compared 

with  1  Kings  13.  2.  A  If.  22.  15 — 17. 
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no  part  of  the  fplendor  of  interment  among  the 
Arabs,  who  were  wont  rather  to  choofe  elevated 
places  for  the  fepulture  of  princes,  and  people 
of  high  diftindtion.  How  then,  it  is  natural 
to  afk,  came  Job  to  fpeak  of  the  clods  of  the 
valley ,  when  defcribing  magnificence  of  bu¬ 
rial  ?  I  fhould  fuppofe,  in  anfwer  to  this  quef- 
tion,  that  job  is  to  be  underftood,  not  as 
intending  to  mark  out  the  wonted  places  of 
their  interment,  but  the  manner  of  ornamenting 
their  fepulchres — -planting  flowers  and  odori¬ 
ferous  herbs  or  fhrubs,  on  or  about  their 
graves  :  Clods  like  thofe  of  a  valley  or  tor¬ 
rent,  (verdant  and  flowery,)  fhall  furround 
him,  and  be  pleafing  to  him.  The  livelinefs 
of  Eaftern  poetry  here  reprefen  ting  the  dead, 
as  having  the  fame  perceptions  as  if  they 
were  alive  in  their  fepulchres  :  He  fhall  be 
brought  with  pomp  to  the  grave ;  he  fhall 
watch  in  the  heap  (of  earth  or  ftones  that 
cover  him),  for  fuch,  the  margin  of  our 
tranflation  tells  us,  is  the  more  exadt  import 
of  the  Hebrew ;  the  clods  around  him,  like 
thofe  in  fome  pleafant  valley,  or  on  the  bor¬ 
der  of  fome  torrent,  fhall  be  fweet  unto  him. 

Thus  when  it  is  faid,  “  the  defer t  fhall 
€€  rejoice,  and  bloffom  as  the  rofe.  It  fliall 
bloffom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with 
€€  joy  and  fmging  :  the  glory  of  Lebanon  Jhall 
be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel 
€(  and  Sharon  :  they  fhall  fee  the  glory  of  the 
fe  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God  V’ 

1  If.  35.  1,  2. 
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it  is  vifible  that  a  glory  like  that  of  Lebanon, 
an  excellency  like  that  of  Carmel  and  Sharon, 
is  the  thing  that  is  meant 9  not  that  the  trees 
of  Lebanon  were  to  be  removed  into  the  de- 
fert,  and  the  verdure  and  flowers  of  the  two 
other  places.  The  clods  of  the  valley  are  to 
be  underftood,  I  apprehend,  after  the  fame 
manner— Clods  like  thole  of  the  vallies  where 
torrents  run,  which  are  verdant  and  flowery , 
lhall  be  pleafmg  to  him. 

So  Dr,  Shaw  has  told  us,  that  a  great 
extent  of  ground  being  allotted  without  their 
cities,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  “  each 
4  6  family  has  a  proper  portion  of  ity  walled 
in  like  a  garden  ;  where  the  bones  of  their 
€C  anceftors  have  remained  undifturbed  for 
“  many  generations  .....  In  thefe  inclo- 
<(  fures  the  graves  are  all  diftindt  and  fepa- 

rate . whilft  the  intermediate  fpace  is 

**  either  planted  with  flowers  ^  bordered  round 
“  with  ftone;  or  paved  with  tiles  V’ 

Mr.  Blunt  mentions  an  obfervation  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  matter,  which  he  made,  and  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
where  elfe  :  it  is  given  us  in  thefe  words, 
Thofe  who  beftow  a  marble  ftone  over 
“  them,  have  it  in  the  middle  cut  through 
“  about  a  yard  long,  and  a  foot  broad  -9  there- 
“  in  they  plant  fuch  kind  of  flowers  as  en- 
dure  green  all  the  year  long  ;  which  feem 
u  to  grow  out  of  the  dead  body,  thinking 
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«  thereby  to  reduce  it  again  into  play,  though 
“  not  in  the  fcene  of  fenfible  creatures,  yet 
“  of  thofe  vegetable,  which  is  the  next  de~ 
“  gree,  and  perhaps  a  preferment  beyond  the 
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As  they  fometimes  plant  herbs  and  flowers 
about  the  graves  of  the  dead,  fo  Dr.  Addifon 
obferved,  that  the  Jews  of  Barbary  adorned 
the  graves  of  their  dead  in  a  lets  failing 
manner,  with  green  boughs  brought  thither 
from  time  to  time  h  might  not  this  pradtice 
originate  from  the  dodtrine  of  the  refurredtion  ? 
perhaps  from  that  well-known  pafiage  of  a  pro¬ 
phet,  “  Thy  dead  men  fhall  live,  together  wTith 
“  my  dead  body  fhall  they  arife.  Awake  and 
**  fing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dull; :  for  thy  dew  is 
ic  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  fhall 
“  call  out  the  dead,”  If.  xxvi.  19  ;  or  if  it 
was  pradtifed  ftill  earlier,  might  not  this  paf¬ 
iage  have  fome  reference  to  that  cuftom  ? 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  pradtice  obtained 
among  thofe  that  entertained  no  expectation 
of  a  refurredtion,  but  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  forrowed  as  people  that  had  no  fuch 
hopeh  The  ancient  Greeks  pradtifed  this 

*  YToy.  p.  197,  reprinted  in  the  Colledt.  of  Voy.  and 
Travels  from  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  vol.  i„ 
p.  54 7.  .  •  ?  P.  220,  221.  3  1  ThefT.  4.  13. 
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decking  the  graves  of  their  dead,  but  it 
might  notwifhftanding  originate  from  that 
dodtrine,  and  be  adopted  by  thofe  of  a  different 
belief,  as  having  fomething  in  it  foftening 
the  horrors  of  viewing  their  relatives  immerfed 
in  the  dull ;  and  might  be  thought  to  be  agree¬ 
able  by  thofe  that  entered  into  medical  conli  - 
derations,  as  correcting  thofe  ill-fcented  and 
noxious  exhalations  that  might  arife  in  thofe 
burial-places,  to  which  their  women,  more 
efpecially,  were  frequently  induced  to  go,  to 
exprefs  their  attachment  to  the  departed. 

Maillet  fuppofes  the  modern  ./Egyptians 
lay  leaves  and  herbs  on  the  graves  of  their 
friends,  from  a  notion  that  this  was  a  confla¬ 
tion  to  the  dead ,  and  believed  to  be  refrefing  to 
them  from  their  SHADE  \  This  mult  indeed 
be  admitted  to  be  truly  ridiculous — the  hip¬ 
po  ling  a  body  covered  with  many  inches  of 
earth  fhould  receive  any  benefit  from  the  thin 
fhade  afforded  by  a  few  leaves,  fuppofing  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  hill  continued,  which  fuper- 
flition  itfelf  can  hardly  imagine. 

But  was  this  lively  French  gentleman  hire 
of  the  fadt  ?  I  fhould  hardly  think  it  of  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft,  who 
believe  a  refurredtion.  As  their  prayers  for 
the  dead,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Jews,  have 

1  Cette  verdure  n’eft  pas  au  refte,  comme  on  pourroit 
peut-etre  le  penfer,  une  offrande  faite  aux  morts.  Le  mo¬ 
tif  de  cet  ufage  eft  encore  plus  ridicule,  puifque  par-la  on 
cherche  a  foulager  les  defunts,  qu’on  croit  refraichir,  en 
leur  procurant  de  Fombrage.  Let.  10,  p.  91. 
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a  reference  to  the  refurredtion  ;  why  may  not 
thefe  vegetable  ornaments  of  their  fepulchres 
be  underftood  to  relate  to  that  dodtrine  ? 

I  leave,  at  prefent ,  the  examination  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  the 
ffrewing  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
thofe  they  lamented ;  but  would,  inftead  of 
that,  enquire  a  little,  whether  there  is  any 
difference  as  to  the  plants  made  ufe  of  now 
in  the  Eajl  for  this  purpofe,  and,  if  there  be, 
what  thofe  differences  are.  A  fpeculation  of 
fome  curiofity,  and  what  muff:  be  amufing. 

What  the  plants  are  that  are  ufed  by  the 
Barbary  Jews  Dr.  Addifon  has  not  told  us. 
All  that  he  fays  on  that  fubjedt  is  this.  “  En- 
u  quiring  after  infcriptions  or  epitaphs,  and 
“  though  often  in  the  burying-place  for  that 
end,  I  could  fee  none,  nor  any  other  ftate 
“  about  the  graves  than  green  turf  and  houghs . 
“  But  this  remark  refpedts  the  Jews  in  Bar ~ 
“  bary ,  whom  I  conceive  to  come  far  fhort 
“  of  thofe  of  other  countries,  in  this  fort  of 
funeral  pomp.”  P.  220,  221. 

But  as  it  is  a  matter  of  fome  curiofity,  and 
may  be  amufing  to  fome  minds,  I  would  fet 
down  what  I  have  met  with  in  travellers, 
relating  to  this  fubjedt. 

The  women  in  /Egypt,  according  to  Mail- 
let,  go,  “  at  leaft  two  days  in  the  week,  to 
“  pray  and  weep  at  the  fepulchres  of  the 
“  dead  •  and  the  cuftom  then  is  to  throw 
“  upon  the  tombs  a  fort  of  herb  which  the 
*(  Arabs  call  rihan>  and  which  is  our  fweet 

^  bafth 
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bajii .  They  cover  them  alfo  with  the 

leaves  of  the  palm-tree  \  If  they  ufe  any 
other  plants  for  this  purpofe  in  /Egypt,  he 
has  negledted  to  mention  them. 

Whether  thefe  precifely  were  the  vegetables 
made  ufe  of  by  Auguftus,  when  he  viewed 
the  remains  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  /Egypt, 
Suetonius  has  not  informed  us,  in  the  account 
he  lias  given  us  of  the  honours  paid  by  this 
Roman  emperor  to  the  remains  of  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  Greek  \  We  may  imagine  they  were 
not,  if  he  wrote  with  perfedt  exadtnefs,  jfince 
he  fpeaks  of  that  emperor’s  ft  rewing  flowers 
on  the  coffin,  and  mentions  nothing  concern^ 
ing  herbs  or  leaves. 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  other  fpe- 
cies  of  plants  are  made  ufe  of  in  /Egypt  to 
adorn  the  fepulchres  of  their  friends  ;  but  not 
all  indifcriminately ,  for,  according  to  Haffel- 
quift,  the  mitre- fhaped  aloe,  which  grows  in 
large  quantities  in  the  gardens  of  Cairo,  is 
liunsr  over  the  doors  of  thofe  that  have  re- 

o 

turned  in  fafety ,  after  having  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca  3,  and  it  is  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe  this  plant  fliould  be  ufed,  as  a  token 
of  their  efcape  from  death  in  this  dangerous 
journey,  and  at  the  fame  time  laid  upon  the 
tombs  of  thofe  that  could  not  efcape. 

Myrtle,  however,  which  has  been  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  on  joyous  occafions,  is  made  ufe  of  by 

1  Let.  io,  p.  91*.  a  In  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  18.  Co¬ 
rona  aurea  impofita  sc  fioribus  afperfis  veneratus*  eft. 

3  P.  104. 
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thefe  people  of  the  Eaft  to  adorn  the  tombs 
of  the  dead*  for  Dr.  Chandler  tells  us,  that 
in  his  travels  in  the  Leffer  Alia  he  found 
fome  Turkiih , graves  there ,  which  had  each  a 
hough  of  myrtle  fuck  at  the  head  and  the 
feet  \ 

iiauwolff  mentions  the  fame  circumftance, 
telling  us,  that  at  Aleppo  there  grow  many 
myrtles,  which  they  diligently  -propagate ,  be- 
caufe  they  are  beautiful ,  and  remain  long  green $ 
to  put  about  their  graves  \ 


Obser  vat  i  on  CXIX. 


The  general  meaning  of  a  comparifon  ufed 
by  our  Lord  is  obvious,  when  he  laid,  “  Wo 
“  unto  you,  fcribes  and  Pharifees,  hypocrites ! 
**  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  fepulchres, 
iC  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward, 
but  are  within  full  of  dead  men’s  bones, 
“  and  of  all  uncleannefs,”  Matt,  xxiii.  27  $ 
but  it  will  appear  with  greater  life,  if  we  fup~ 
pofe,  that  the  fepulchres  about  jerufalem  were 
yufi  then  white-wajhed  afrejh,  which  I  fhould 
fuppofe  is  extremely  probable,  as  the  prefent 
Eaftern  fepulchres  are  frefh  done  upon  the 
approach  of  their  Ramadan . 

Such  is  the  account  of  Niebuhr,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  his  Travels 3.  Speaking  there 
of  Zebid9  a  city  of  Arabia*  which  had  been 


1  P»  200. 

/  ' 
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X 

the  refidence  of  a  Mohammedan  prince*  and 
the  moft  commercial  city  of  all  the  low  coun¬ 
try  of  that  part  of  Arabia,  but  which  had  loft 
much  of  it's  ancient  fplendor  in  thefe  refpedts, 
he  adds,  “  that  however  Zebid  makes  yet,  at 
“  a  diftance,  the  moft  beautiful  appearance 
(t  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Tdehama  (or  low 
country),  which  is  owing  to  their  clergy, 
c*  who  have  found  means,  infenfibly,  to  ap- 
propriate  a  very  large  part  of  the  reve- 
**  nues  of  the  city  and  adjoining  country  to 
themfelves  and  the  mofques.  From  thence 
€C  have  arifen  a  multitude  of  mofques  and 
cc  kubbets ,  which  at  that  time ,  when  Rama- 
dan  was  near  approaching  \  had  been  almoft 
all  white-wafhed.  Thefe  kubbets  are  little 
buildings,  built  over  the  tombs  of  rich 
“  Mohammedans,  who  pais  for  faints 

The  Pajfover  was  at  hand  when  our  Lord 
made  this  comparifon,  as  is  evident  from  the 
context,  and  therefore,  it  is  likely  they  were 
juft  then  whited  afrefh,  when  the  fealbn  for 
fuch  rainy  and  bad  weather  as  is  wont  to  walk 
off  thefe  decorations  was  juft  over,  and  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  Ifrael  were  about  to 
affemble  to  Jerufalem  at  their  national  fo*- 


1  Which  is  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  Lent,  followed  by 
&  feftival,  as  Lent  with  us  is  followed  by  Eafter. 

4  Thefe  kubbets  are,  I  apprehend,  not  only  built  over 
the  graves  of  them  that  pafs  for  faints,  but  over  the  graves 
of  other  people  who  are  wealthy,  as,  if  I  do  not  mifre- 
member,  Niebuhr  himfelf  obferves  in  other  places  of  this 
volume. 
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lemnities,  which  were  all  held  in  the  dry- 
part  of  the  year,  or  nearly  fo  :  the  rain  be¬ 
ing  at  leaft  juft  over  at  the  time  of  the  Fail¬ 
over,  by  the  time  of  Pentecoft  it  was  gone 
in  Judaga,  and  the  feaft  of  Tabernacles  was 
obferved  before  the  rain  was  wont  to  return* 
But  whatever  was  the  time  of  white- wafh- 
ing  the  Jewifh  fepulchres  anew,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  often  done,  fmce  to  this  day,  the 
people  of  thofe  countries  have  not  difcovered 
any  way  of  fo  whitening  thefe  buildings  as  to 
make  it  durable « 


Observation  CXX. 


The  cuftom  of  placing  provilions  on,  or 
near  the  graves  of  thofe  for  whom  they 
mourned,  is  not  only  very  ancient ,  but  prac- 
tifed  by  nations  remote  from  each  other;  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Apocrypha >  and,  it  may  be, 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  of  the  time  between  the 
doling  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  New. 

One  of  the  lirft  obfervations  that  Olearius 
made,  on  the  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Ruffians^ 
relates  to  this  pradtice.  He  had  the  curiolity, 
he  tells  us x,  to  go  on  the  24th  of  May  1634, 
the  day  before  Whit-Sunday,  to  that  part  of 
Narva  which  was  inhabited  by  Ruffians,  to 
obferve  the  anniverfary  ceremonies  of  that 


*  P.  11,  12,  13. 
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time,  and  their  behaviour  with  regard  to  tlieif 
departed  relations  and  friends.  “  The  wholg 
“  burial-place  was  full  of  Mofcovite  women y 
who  had  fpread  handkerchiefs  upon  the 
ce  graves,  embroidered  at  the  corners  with 
filk  of  various  colours,  upon  which  they 
had  fet  dilhes  full  of  roafted  and  fried  fifh, 
cuftards,  cakes,  and  painted  eggs.  Some 
«  were  ftanding,  others  kneeling,  putting 
many  queftions  to  their  relations,  pouring 
out  tears  on  their  grave*,  and  expreffing 
their  affiidtion  by  moil  lamentable  cries  5 
but  with  fo  little  fteadinefs,  that  they  loft 
u  no  opportunity  of  fpeaking,  and  eyen  laugh - 
“  ing  with  fuch  of  their  acquaintance  as 
**  paffed  by.  The  prieft,  followed  by  two 
((  of  his  clerks,  walked  up  and  down  the 
burial-place,  with  a  cenfer  in  his  hand, 
into  which  he  put  from  time  to  time  little 
pieces  of  fome  gum  to  cenfe  the  graves. 
“  The  women  gave- him  an  account  of  the 

tc  relations  and  friends  they  wanted  him  to 

-  t  ^ 

“  pray  for,  pulling  him  by  the  furplice,  in 
order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  being  firfb 
The  prieft  performed  thefe  devotions 
€e  in  a  very  perfundtory  manner,  and  paid 
“  fo  little  attention  to  them,  as  hardly  to 
c<r  deferve  the  piece  of  copper  money  they 
“  gave  him,  and  by  no  means  the  provifions, 
6<  which  the  clerks  took  care  to  gather  to- 
“  gether  for  their  mafter’s  benefit*55 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  heathens 
pradtifed  fomething  of  this  kind,  from  whence 

it 
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it  was  early  introduced  into  the  Chrijiian 
church .  St.  Auftin  mentions  it,  as  well  as  the 
feafting  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  feems 
to  fuppofe  thefe  things  were  pradtifed  more  in 
Africa ,  than  in  any  other  place  of  the  world 
that  he  was  acquainted  with,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  GofpeL  There,  it  feems,  the  lower 
clafs  of  C  hr  if  ians  thought  thefe  feafts  and  drink¬ 
ing-bouts  were  not  only  honourable  to  the  mar - 
tyrs,  but  of  advantage  to  the  common  and  or¬ 
dinary  dead  buried  there  1 .  He  complains  of 
thefe  managements  in  other  places,  with  great 
warmth  and  life  \  and  endeavoured  to  have 
them  fupprefied 3 .  But  I  have  not  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  any  place  in  St.  Auftin, 
in  which  he  fuppofes  this  was  an  ancient  cufe 
tom  of  the  Phoenicians ,  derived  from  them 
to  the  people  of  Africa ,  and  remaining  to 
his  time,  which  the  celebrated  expofitor  Gro- 
tius  feems  to  infinuate,  in  his  comment  on 
Ecclus.  xxx.  1 8. 

It  wa,s  certainly  a  pagan  cuflom:  and  it 
might,  in  particular,  be  pradtifed  by  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  carried  from  them  into  Africa , 
with  their  language ,  which  undoubtedly  was 


*  Auguft.  Aurelio,  Ep.  64,  tome  2,  p.  203,  204,  ed. 
Baf.  1528. 

a  De  Moribus  Eccl.  Cathol.  lib.  1,  tome  1,  p.  538. 
Novi  multos  e(Te  fepulchrorum  et  pidturarum  adoratores  : 
r;ovi  multos  efle,  qui  luxurioiiffime  fuper  mortuos  bibant, 
et  epulas  cadaveribus  exhibentes,  fuper  fepultos  feipfos  fe~ 
peliant,  et  voracitates  ebrietatefque  fuas  deputent  religionL 
I  Ubi  fupra,  tome  2,  p.  204. 
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derived  from  thence.  But  this  practice  was 
of  much  greater  extent  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  was  brought  among  the  Ruffians,  it 
fhould  fee m,  from  the  Greeks ,  derived  by 
them  from  their  heathen  forefathers.  That  it 
was  known  in  the  Eafl,  appears  to  be  highly 
probable,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  for 
it,  than  that  paffage  of  the  book  of  Ecclefi- 
aiticus  juft  now  cited,  which  evidently  alludes 
to  it :  Delicates  poured  upon  a  mouth  fhut 
“  up  ,J  (by  bad  health  and  continual  licknefs, 
pf  which  he  had  been  fpeaking,)  “  are  as 
**  meffes  of  meat  fet  upon  a  grave1” 

Accordingly  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  his  ma- 
nufcript  note  on  this  paffage  of  Eccleliafti- 
cus,  obferves,  that  it  was  the  aft  cm  of  all 
the  Gentiles ,  and  efpecially  in  China ,  to  place 
food  in  great  quantities  upon  the  tombs  of  their 
relations ;  and  that  many  of  the  Oriental  Chrift- 
ians  do  the  fame  thing . 

But  the  great  point  I  would  enquire  into 
here,  is,  whether  the  Jews,  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  time,  between  the  prophefying  of  Ma- 
lachi  and  the  apoftolic  age,  (in  which  time, 
I  apprehend,  it  is  commonly  thought  many  of 
the  apocryphal  books  were  written,  and  this 
pf  Ecclefiafticus  in  particular,  whether,  I  fay, 
the  Jews  of  that  time)  adopted  this  cuftom 
of  placing  food  on,  or  near  the  graves  of  their 
dead ,  by  way  of  alms,  which  they  hoped 

*  It  is  alfo  plainly  pointed  at  by  the  author  of  the  book 

of  Baruch,  ch.  6.  27. - ~a  They  fet  gifts  before  them 

“  (idols)  as  unto  dead  men C 

might 
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might  be  beneficial  to  the  fouls  of  thofe  whole 
bodies  were  depofited  there. 

Thefe  words  of  Lcclejiafticus  certainly  de¬ 
termine  nothing  upon  this  point :  the  Ion  of 
Sirach  might  allude  to  it  as  a  well-known 
cuftom  among  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  pradtifed  at  that  time  among  thofe 
of  his  own  nation  ;  but  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  enquire,  whether  traces  of  it  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  elfewhere.  What,  it  may  be  afked,  is 
the  precife  meaning  of  Tobit  iv.  17  ?  “  Pour 
“  out  thy  bread  on  the  burial  of  the  juft, 
“  but  give  nothing  to  the  wicked.”  Doth  this 
zealous  old  Jew  diredt  his  fon,  to  fend  provi- 
fions  to  thofe  families  only  of  his  nation  that 
mourned  the  death  of  relations  that  were  good 
people;  or  doth  he  diredt  them  to  fet  food, 
by  way  of  alms,  on,  or  by  the  grave  of  a 
good  man  from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  departed  foul  ? 

Our  tranflators  underftood  it  in  the  firft; 
fenfe ;  and  it  is  certain  fomething  of  that  kind 
was  pradtifed  among  the  ancient  Jews,  as  it  is 
now  among  fome  of  the  Eaftern  people  1 ;  but 
it  may  be,  at  leaft,  as  well  tranflated,  “  Pour 
out  thy  bread  on  the  fepulchre  of  the  juft 
and  if  this  tranflation  is  allowed  to  take  place, 
it  would  prove  that  the  Jews  were  fuppofed, 
by  this  writer,  to  fhow  their  refpedt  to  the 
dead  at  that  time,  in  the  way  the  Ruffians  of 
the  laft  century  did. 

*  See  Obferv.  vol,  2,  ch.  6,  obf.  55. 
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And  to  make  this  tranflatio n  appear  more 
probable,  it  may  be  obferved,  in  the  nrft 
place,  that  the  word  rotCpos,  ufed  in  the 
Greek,  in  which  this  book  is  written,  will 
not  be  found,  I  apprehend,  to  have  been  ufed 
of  the  time  or  a5i  of  interment,  any  where 
in  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  or  in  any  of  the  apocryphal  books 
written  in  that  language  $  but  of  the  place . 
Lexicographers  indeed  tell  us,  it  is  ufed  in 
fuch  a  fenfe  as  our  tranflators  have  put  upon  it 
here  •  hut  it  doth  not  appear  to  have  been 
ufed  in  fuch  a  fenfe  by -any  of  thefe  He  lie- 
nijitc  writers. 

Secondly.  The  Jew’s  of  that  time  feem  to. 
have  imagined,  that  the  addons  of  the  living 
might  be  made  profitable  to  the.  dead  :  at 
leaft  the  author  of  the  fecond  book  of  Mac-' 
cabees  appears  to  have  thought  fo.  For 
Speaking  of  fome  of  the  jewifh  nation  who. 
were  flain  in  battle,  under  whofe  clothes  were 
found  things  confecrated  to  the  idols  of  the. 
Jamnites,  which  things  were  forbidden  to 
the  jews,  he  faith,  by  their  law,  he  goes  on 
and  tells  us,  that  when  Judas  “  had  made  a 
“  gathering  throughout  the  company,  to  the 
fum  of  2000  drachms  of  filver,  he  fent 
it  to  Jerufaiem  to  offer  a  fin-offering,  doing 
“  therein  very  well,  and  honeftly,  in  that  he 
was  mindful  of  the  refurredion,  (for  if  he 
“  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  flain 
*c  fhould  have  rifen  again,  it  had  been  fuper- 
i6  fluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead  ;)  and 

4  4C  alfo 
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alfo  in  that  he  perceived  that  there  was. 
“  great  favour  laid  up  for  thofe  that  died 
godly.  (It  was  an  holy  and  good  thought.) 
Whereupon  he  made  a  reconciliation  for 
*c  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
“  fin.”  2  Macc.  xii.  40—45. 

If  they  imagined  Jin-off ermgs  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  dead  -y  they  might  as  well 
believe,  that  the  giving  of  alms  might  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  of  the  fame  falutary  efifedh 
Thirdly.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
Mohammedans.,  as  well  as  the  Chriftians  of 
the  Eaft,  (of  whom  Sir  John  Chardin  fpeaks 
in  his  manufcript  note  on  Ecclus.  xxx.  17,) 
have  adopted  this  practice  :  for  in  his  printed 
defcription  of  Perfia,  he  fays,  “  People  of  the, 
“  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  life  begin  to 
“  vifit  a  fepulchre  eight  or  ten  days  after  (the 
interment),  and  the  women  in  particular 
Ci  never  fail  to  do  it.  The  burial-places  are 
“  always  full  of  them,  efpecially  at  fome 
“  holy  feafons,  more  efpecially  in  the  even- 
“  ing  or  morning,  having  their  children 
“  with  them,  both  great  and  final! .  There 
“  they  fet  themfelves  to  lament  the  dead, 
with  cries  and  tears,  beating  their  breafts, 
“  tearing  their  faces  and  their  hair,  inter- 
“  mingled  with  long  recitals  of  their  for- 
“  mer  conversions  with  the  deceafed,  and 
the  conftant  burthen  of  thefe  lamentations 
is,  Rouh!  rouh!  foul!  fpirit !  whither  art 
T  thou  gone  ?  wherefore  doft  thou  not  con- 
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“  tinue  to  animate  this  body  ?  And  then.  Body ! 
**  wherefore  didft  thou  die  ?  didfl  thou  want 
gold  orfilver,  garments,  pleafures,  the  tender 
cardies  (of  thole  near  to  thee)  ?  and  fuch 
“  like  impertinences.  Their  female  friends 
comfort  them,  and  then  carry  them  away 
with  them,  leaving  fome times  offerings  of 
^  cakes , fruits , fweet meats ,  which  are ,  they  fay, 
for  the  guardian  angels  of  the  fepulchre ,  to  ren - 
der  them  favourable  to  the  deceafed  V  ’ 
Authors  that  p  eak  of  the  Eaftern  peo¬ 
ple’s  viliting  the  tombs  of  their  relations,  al- 
moft  always  attribute  this  to  the  women  $  but  it 
fhould  feem,  by  this  palfage,  th  t  the  men  viiit 
them  too,  though  not  fo  frequently  as  thofe  of 
the  other  fex,  who  are  wont  to  be  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  tender  emotions  of  grief  than  the 
men,  and  at  the  fame  time  think  propriety  re¬ 
quires  it  of  them,  whereas  the  men  commonly 
think  fuch  ftrong  expreffions  of  forrow  would 
mifoecome  them .  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
fome  male  friends  came  from  jerufalem,  to 
condole  with  Mary  and  Martha ,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  their  brother  Lazarus ,  who, 
when  they  fuppofed  that  her  riling  up,  and 
going  out  of  the  houfe,  was  with  a  view  to 
repair  to  his  grave  to  weep,  “  followed  her, 
“  faying,  She  goeth  unto  the  grave,  to  weep 
there.”  John  xi.  31. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  they  thought  her  riling 
up  in  hafte  was  to  go  to  the  grave,  to  weep 

4  Tome  2,  p.  387. 
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there,  for  Chardin  informs  us  in  the  feme 
page,  that  the  mourning  there  doth  not  confifi 
in  wearing  black  clothes ,  which  they  call  an  in¬ 
fernal  drefs ,  but  in  great  outcries ,  in  fitting 
motionlefs,  in  being  flight ly  drejfed  in  a  brown 
or  pale  habits  in  refuflng  to  take  any  nourijh - 
merit  for  eight  days  runnings  as  if  they  were 
determined  to  live  no  longer ,  &c.  Her  flatting 
up  then,  with  a  fudden  motion,  who,  it  was 
expedted,  would  have  fat  ftill,  without  ftirring 
at  all,  and  her  going  out  of  the  houfe,  made 
them  conclude  it  muft  he  to  go  to  the  grave  to 
weep  there,  though,  according  to  the  modern 
Perfian  ceremonial,  it  wanted  five  or  fix  days 
of  the  ufual  time  for  going  to  weep  at  the 
grave  :  the  flews,  pofiibly,  might  repair  thi¬ 
ther  fooner  than  the  Perfian s  do  ;  if  not, 
they  could  not  account  for  this  hidden  ftart¬ 
ing  up  any  other  way. 

But  to  return  from  this  digrefiion. — If  the 
Jews  in  the  Eaft  readily  adopt  other  ufages  of 
Eaftern  mourning,  if  they  deck  the  graves  of 
their  dead  with  green  boughs,  as  has  been 
taken  notice  of  under  a  preceding  obfervation, 
it  cannot  be  unnatural  to  fuppole,  they  might 
adopt  the  cuftom  too  of  leaving  bread ,  or 
other  eatables ,  in  their  burial-places ,  in  the 
time  of  Tobit ,  though  it  may  now  be  feldom, 
if  ever  done :  fince  it  fhould  feem,  from  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  the 
modern  Perfians  now  pradtife  it,  however  not 
often,  but  rather  fparingly . 
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The  Chriftians  too  of  that  country  fee m 
to  pradife  fomething  very  much  like  it,  if 
not  altogether  the  fame,  according  to  Dr« 
Ruftell,  who  tells  us  1  they  -c  are  carried  to 
**  the  grave  on  an  open  bier  $  and  befides 
many  appointed  days,  when  the  relations 
go  to  the  fepulchre,  and  have  mafs  laid, 
and  fend  victuals  to  the  church  and  poor, 
many  of  the  women  go  every  day  for  the 
firft  year,  and  every  great  holiday  after- 
**  wards.”  This'  fending  viduals  to  the 
church,  feerns  to  come  very  near  the  placing 
eatables  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  if  the 
expreffion.  is  not  deigned  diredlly  to  convey 
that  thought  to  the  mind. 

He  does  not  fay  exadly  the  fame  thing 
of  the  Jews  of  Aleppo,  but  he  tells  us  con¬ 
cerning  them,  that  “  they  have  certain  days, 
wherein  they  go  to  the  fepulchres  ;  and 
the  women,  like  thofe  of  other  feBs ,  often 
go  there  to  howl  and  cry  over  their  dead 
“  relations How  far  the  conformity  of 
thofe  other  feds  is  carried,  we  are  not  told* 
but  probably  it  is  very  confiderable. 

Laftly.  Such  an  explanation  feerns  to  agree, 
bell  with  the  reftridion  in  Tobit’s  inftrudion 
to  his  fon  :  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  bu~ 

rial,  or  tomb  of  the  juft  ;  but  give  nothing 
to  the  wickeds  For  the  widows  and  father- 
lefs  children  of  the  wicked,  might  want  tq 

*  P.  130.  4  P,  132. 
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hive  food  fent  them  by  their  charitable  neigh¬ 
bours,  when  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  death  of  a  wicked  hufband  or 
parent,  as  well  as  others  ;  but  if  this  bread 
was  confidered  as  purging  away  fins,  or  re¬ 
commending  the  departed  foul  to  God,  he 
might  very  well  forbid  his  Ion’s  giving  bread 
on  that  occafton,  as  it  would  be  expreffing 
an  hope  concerning  the  dead,  that  was  not 
to  be  entertained.  The  belt  of  men  have 
their  imperfections,  and  the  giving  of  alms 
on  their  behalf  might  be  fuppofed  to  purge 
away  their  guilt ;  but  no  alms,  in  his  appre- 
hen  lion,  would  remove  the  guilt  of  an  heathen , 
or  an  apojiate  from  the  law  of  Mofes :  to  them 
no  mercy,  he  might  apprehend,  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  fliowm 

St.  Auftin  fome where  makes  ufe  of  a  like 
diftinCtion,  I  think,  in  a  cafe  a  good  deal  re- 
fembling  what,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  j Tobit  had  in  view.  I  do  by  no  means 
take  upon  me  to  juftify  the  fentiment  of  this 
celebrated  African  bifhop  5  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  evangelical :  the 
text  he  cites  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
proves  it  to  be  wrong.  For  we  mu  ft  all 
“  ftand  before  the  judgment- feat  of  Chrift; 
“  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
“  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
“  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  *  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
That  H  E  hath  done,  not  what  others  may  do 
after  his  death ,  in  order  to  benefit  him.  But 
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as  this  was  the  belt  explanation  of  certain 
fuperftitious  practices  that  obtained  in  his  age* 
more  efpecially  among  weaker*  and  lefs  in¬ 
formed  Chriftians,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
reafonable  fuppofition*  that  the  fame  fentiment 
might  a  rife  in  the  mind  of  him  who  wrote 
the  book  of  Tobit— arife  from  a  fimilar  prac¬ 
tice*  which  feems  to  have  obtained  among  the 
Jews  of  his  time. 

The  pollution  that  was  fuppofed  to  attend 
the  touching  of  the  dead*  and  alfo  of  their 
graves ,  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes  x*  may 
be  thought  to  afford  a  ftrong  objection  to  the 
fuppofing*  they  were  wont  to  give  fuch  alms  at 
the  tombs  of  their  friends*  which  I  have  been 
propofing  as  what*  probably*  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Tobit ;  fince  this  cuftom  has  been 
readily  adopted  not  only  by  Chriftians,  but 
Mohammedans  too*  who  have  the  fame  ap¬ 
prehension*  of  the  impurity  contracted  by  a 
dead  body  and  a  grave *  as  the  Jews  had.  So 
Sir  John  Chardin  obferves*  in  his  defcription 
of  Perfia  %  that  they  never  bury  in  the  mofques, 
becaufe *  though  the  dead  bodies  have  been  pu¬ 
rified^  they  not  with  fan  ding  look  upon  them  as 
rendering  every  thing  they  touch  impure,  and 
the  places  in  which  they  are  depojited ;  yet* 
according  to  the  next  page,  which  I  cited  juft 
now,  they  fometimes  leave  offerings  of  cakes * 
of  fruits,  and  of  fweetmeats,  at  the  fepulchres 
of  the  dead. 

*  Numb.  19.  16*  18.  *  Tome  2,  p.  386.' 
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The  Jews  then  might  do  the  fame  in  the 
days  of  Lobit,  notwithftanding  their  notion 
that  the  touching  a  grave  renders  perfons  and 
things  impure ;  it  is  certain  it  does  not  prevent 
their  women's  going  often  thither^  to  howl 
and  cry  over  their  dead  relations. 
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